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MEMORIES AND STUDIES 

OF 

WAR AND PEACE. 

I. 

TEN YEARS OK WAIl CORRESPONDENCE. 

SkolK‘l(‘ft under Fire — Tlui Ideal Wjir CVwrusjjoiulont — Old and Now Methods of 
M’'ar C’oiT(5S[)onilonce -'Pho Franco-C»erinan War — Ssisirbriicken — Orave- 
lotto — An Episode of the Entry into raris -Tho Starving Magistrate- - 
Malot in tlie Coinniuno-timc- -The Servian Campaign -A Tjong Ride — 
TIio Jiiisso-'riirkish War and its War Corresponds mo — My (Comrades — 
Th<^ Crossing of Uk' Danube— T/.ar Alexander IF. -Fiifc on Campaign — 
St.rond Rattle of Plevna, .Inly 3()lh — Fighting in the Sehipka Pass- -My 
Ititerview with tin? Einperor — Ilis Return to St. Pf'terslmrg — Telegraphy 
in exrehia —King Theohau and his Presents — Rough Surgery in Afghan- 
istan — M(‘ntioned in Despatcht^s — TTuiuli and tin* Zulu Valour — A 
Fjong Oallop with the Tidings. 

I T was down by tho Danube side, in the oavlier days of the 
Unsso-Turkisli AVar. Skobelett* and my self were squatting 
in ii hole in the ground, to escape the rain of bullets and 
shells Avliicli the Turks were pouring across tho river on the 
detaclimont whicli the young general (Kunnianded. . 

“ Here you and I are,” stiid Skolujlcff with a laugh, “ like 

f riali the Hittite, right in the forefront of the battle ; and 
)W strange it is that quiet stay-at-home folk all over the 
#6rld, who take their morning papers just as thej^ do their 
breakfasts, know ever so nimdi more about this war as a 
vdiolc than wo fellows do, who arc actually listening to the 
whistle of the bullets and the crash of the shells ! ” 

SkobelelF did not pursue the subject furtlier, because just 
then a shell exploded right in front of ns, and of the mud 
which it throw up a splasli hit him in the face and changed 
the current of his ideas ; but all the same his remark was a 
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very true onq> Wi^r correspondence and the electric tclegra])li 
have for years given the peaceful citizen the advantage, in the 
matter of quick and wide war news, over the soldier who* is 
looking the enemy in the face on the actual battlefield. But 
this intelligence, although the peaceful citizen takes little 
account of the manner of getting it, and has come to look for 
it as a thing of course — as a mere matter of everyday routine 
— yet reaches his breakfast-table as the outcome only of long 
thoughtful planning, of arduous 2)hysical and mental exertion, 
of hairbreadth risks encountered. It is my purpose in this 
chapter to tell something of the Avar correspondent’s Avorking 
life, something of the character of his exertions to satisfy the 
Avorld’s crave for the “ latest intxBigence from the seat of war,” 
and something of the dangers that encom2)ass the jiath of his 
duty. If the recital of some bygone j)ersonal exi)eritmces in 
this field may strike the reader as involving the im])iitation of 
egotism, I Avould res})cctfully beg of him to admit the excuse 
that it is not easy for a man to avoid egotism altogether 
Avhen he is S 2 )caking mainly of himself. 

In my day-dreams, indulged in mostly Avhen smarting 
under the consciousness of my oAvn deficiencies, I have tried 
to think out the attributes that ou^ht to be coiK'.entrated in 
the ideal Avar (*,orrespondcnt. He ought to possess the gift of 
tongues — to be conversant Avith all Euro[)ean languages, a neat 
assortment of the Asiatic languages, and a feAV of the African 
tongues, siudi as Abyssinian, Ashantee, Zulu, and Soudanese. 
He should have the SAveet, angelic temper of a woman, and be 
as affable as if he were a politician canvassing for a vote ; yet, 
at the same time, be big and ugly enough to impress the 
conviction that it Avould he highly unAvise to take any liberties 
Avith him. The naiagon war correspondent should be able to 
ride anything that chance may offer, from a giraffe to a rat ; 
be able to ride a hundred miles at a stretch, to go Avithout 
food for a week if needful, and Avithout sleep for as long; never 
CO get tired — never to feel the sensation of a “ slight sinking, 
you know and be able at the end of a ride— of a journey 
hoAvevor long, arduous, and sleepless- -to Avrite round-hand for 
a foreign telegraph clerk ignorant of the correspondent’s 
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language, at the rate of a coliiiiin an hour for six or eight 
ccg;isecutive hours ; after which he should, as a matter of 
course, gallop back to the scene of action without an hour’s 
delay. He should bo a competent judge of warfare ; con- 
versant with all military operations, from the mounting of a 
corporal’s guard to the disposition of an army in the field. 
He ought to have supreme disregard for hostile tire when real 
duty calls upon him to expose himself to it; and his pulse 
should be as calm when shells are bursting around him as if 
he were watching his bosom-friend undergoing the ordeal of 
the marriage service. He must have a real instinct for the 
place and day of an impending combat: he must be able 
to scent the coming battle from afar, and allow nothing to 
hinder him from getting forward in time to be a spectator 
of it. He should be so constituted as to have an intuitive 
perception how the day hath gone; to bo able to discern 
victory or defeat while as yet, to the spectator not so gifted, 
the field of strife secTtis confusion worse confounded ; and so 
to rely on his own judgment as to venture, Avhile the turmoil 
is dying away, to turn his back upon it, and ride off the 
earliest bearer of the momentous tidings. To potter about 
waiting till the last shot be fired ; to linger for returns of 
killed and wounded, and for the measured reports of the 
coinniandors; to be the chiffonier of the rags of the battle- 
field — that is work Avhich ho must leave to his helpers, if he 
has any such. Alas I there never was such a man as I have 
ideally depicted, and there never will be such a man, I think 
Julius Ca'sar would have been an exceptionally brilliant war 
correspondent, if the profession had beeii invented in his 
time, and if he could have Aveaned himself from the meaner’ 
avocations of commanding armies, concpiering countries, and 
ruling nations. But the first Napolecn, if only he could have 
been a little truthful occasionally, AA^ould have eclipsed Julius 
C^^flBsar and knocked William HoAvard Russell into a cocked hat. 

Before the Franco-Clerman War there had been war 
correspondents, and one at least of those had made for 
himself a reputation to vie Avith which no representative of 
li 2 
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ti newer school has any claim. Ihit their work, being almost 
wholly in the j)re- telegraphic period, was carried on under 
less arduous conditions than those which have confronted the 
more recent war correspondent. Nor was it incumbent on 
the former to carry their lives in their hands. Before far- 
reaching rifled firearms were brought into use, it was quite 
easy to see a battle without getting within the range of fire. 
Hut this is no longer possible, and in the future will be still 
more impossible. With guns of position that carry six miles, 
witli mobile artillery having a range of more than three miles, 
and with rifles that kill without benefit of clergy at two miles, 
the war correspondent may as well stay at home with his 
mother unless he has hardened his heart to take his full 
share of the risks of the battlefield. Indeed, if he has deter- 
mined to look narrowly into the turbulent heart of each 
suc(jcssive paroxysm of the bloody struggle — and it is only 
now by doing this that he can make tin* himself a genuine 
and abiding rc'pntation — he must lay his account with adven- 
turing more risk than falls to the lot of the average soldier. 
The 2 )crccntage of casualties among war correspondents has 
recently been greater than that among the ac.tnal fighting 
men. In the Servian (.^amj)aign of 1870, for instance, there 
Avere twelve coiTespondonts who kept the Jield and reinainod 
under tire. Of these, three wore killed and four wounded. 
(kn*tainly not more than thirty correspondents and artists, all 
told, were in the Soudan from the earliest lighting to the iinal 
collapse of tin) Nile expedition ; but on or under its cruel sands 
lie the corpses of at least five of my comrades. O’Donovan^ 
the adventurous pioneer of Merv, perished with Hichs. The 
last hope has long faded that Vizctclly, endowed though he 
As^as with more Hats than the proverbial v;at, has still a life in 
hand, ('amcron and St. Leger Herbert Avere struck doAvn on 
the same bloody day, and rest together in their shalloAV grave 
in the her Bayuda sand. Boor Gordon, who, like myself, had 
heel' a soldier bed'ore he became a Avar correspondent, died 
a lone death of thirst in the heart of the desert while. pushing 
on to wliere his duty lay. Time Avould fiiil me to tell of those 
Avho have perished of fevers and other makidies, who have 
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been wounded, shipwrecked, and encountered strange hair- 
breadth escapes; of others, again, who have conic home so 
broken by hardship and vicissitude that what remains of life to 
them is naught save weariness and pain. And it is such men 
whom a commander who has been himself adventurous has 
classed with the camp-followers, and has stigmatised as “ drones 
who eat the rations of lighting men and do no Avork at all ” ! 

It was the Franco-German War of 1870 that brought 
about the revolution in the methods of Avar correspondence, 
although at Saarbriicken, in the earlier days of that great 
contest, there was as yet scaivjcly any perception of the oppor- 
tunities that lay to our hands. But if at Saarbru(*kcn the 
correspondents thus early on the war-j^ath Avere still unre- 
generate in this rcsp(H‘.t, Ave had some experiences in Avhich 
the comic and the tragut Avere curiously blended. Within 
two miles of the little toAvii lay a Avhole Freiicli army corps, 
Avhicli any day might overwhelm Saarbriicken and its slender 
garrison of a battalion of infantry and three scpiadrons of 
uhlans. So avc lived, (luite a little detachment of us, in an 
hotel on the outskirts, ready for a judicious bolt-. At this 
hotel there arrived one morning a y<ning German girl Avho 
Avas engaged, we learned, to a sergeant of tlio gallant 
Ilohenzollerns. She had come, it seemed, to say farew’oll to 
her SAvectheart before the lighting should begin and he shoulol^’ 
march aAvay, mayhap never to return. Some of the livelier 
sj.)irits among us conceived the idea that the pair should 
get juarrii'd beiore the farewadl should bo said. Both Averc 
Avilling. The bridegroom s officer g:iA'C him leave, on condition 
that should the alarm sound, lie was to join his company 
Avithout a nionients deLiy. All Avas in readiness and the 
elergyman Avas just about to join the eoiiplc in holy matri- 
mony AAdien the sound of a bugle suddenly broke in on the 
stillness. It Avas the alarm! The bridegroom hnrriedly em- 
braced the bride, buckled on his accoutrcn»('ats, and darted 
•off to the place of rendezvous. In ten minutes more the 
combat was in full intensity; the French liad carried tlie 
heights overhanging the toAvn, and Avcrc pouring doAvn upon 
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it their artillery and mitrailleuse Kre. Our hotel was right in 
the line of fire, and soon became exceedingly disagreeable 
([uarters. We got the woman down into the cellar, and waited 
for events. A shell crashed into the kitchen, burst inside the 
cooking stove, and blew the wedding breakfast, wliich was 
still b(?ing- kej)t hot, into what an American colleague (jailed 
“ everlasting smash.” It was too hot to stay there, and every- 
body maiioMivred strategically to tluj rear. A few days later 
WHS fought, close to Saarbriicken, the desperate b/ittle of tho 
Spicheren, in which the brid(‘gTooin \s regiment took a lending 
part. Th(^ day after the battle I was wandering over the field, 
hcl[)ing to relievo the wounded, and gazing shudderingly on 
the heaps of (kjad. Suddenly I (jame on our bridcjgiwin, in 
a sitting [)Ostnre, with his back nesting against a slump. He 
was stone dead, with a bullet through his throat. 

Perhaps the most thrilling episode of all that colossal 
struggle of 1870 was the singularly dramatic climax of the 
battle of (Jravelotte. All day long, from noon until imar the 
going dov’u of the sun, the roar of tln^ cannon and the roll of 
the musketry had berai incessant. The do(‘p ravine of the 
Malice between Grav(dott<J and St. Hubert was a horribhj 
pandemonium wlKMoin set^thed struggling masses of (hn’inau 
soldiery, torn by the sludl-fire of tlie Preia li batterii's, 
writhing under the stings of the mitrailleuse, l)ewil(hT(‘(l 
between inevitable death in front and no less inevitai)lo 
disgrace behind. Again and again frantic (dVorts were being 
made to foioc uj) out of the hell in the raviiu; and gain 
foothold on the (jdge of the j)Iateau Ixyoud ; and ever tho 
enud sleet of lead beat them back and crushed I.Ikmu down. 
Tho long sumr'.er day was waning into dusk, and the fortunes* 
of the battle still tnunbled in the balance, when the last 
resf*vv(i of th(i (Termaiis — the Se(Jond Army (V>i*ps — came 
hurr 3 hig np towards tho brink of tiio abyss. Jn Ukj lurid 
glare of tluj Ihizing village!, the (lermaii King stood by the 
wayside and welcomed his stalwart Pomoi-anians as they 
passed him. High over the roll of the drums, the blare of the 
bugles, and the crash of the cannon, ros(! the eager burst of 
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cheering as the soldiers answered their Sovei’eign's greeting, 
ai^l then foll()>ved their chiefs down into the hjll depths of the 
^ terrible chasm. The strain of the crisis was sickening' as we 
waited for tlie issue in a sort of rapt spasm of sombre 
silence. The old King sat wdth his back against a w’all on a 
ladder, one end of which rested on a broken gun-carriage, the 
other on a dead horse. Bismarck, with an elaborate assump- 
tion of coolness Avhich liis rt'stles.sn(‘ss beli(Ml, imule pretence 
to be reading letters. Th(.i roar of tlie close battle swelled and 
deepened, till the very gi’ound trembled beneath us. The 
niglit fell like a pall, but the blazci oF an adjacent contlagra- 
tion lit up the anxious gi*ou[) here by the churchyard wall. 
From out the medley of broktn troops littering the slope in 
frcjiit, rose suddenly a great sliout that grow in volume as it 
rolled nearer. The lioofs of a galloping horse rattled on the 
(jauseway. A moment later Moltke, his face for once (quiver- 
ing wdth excitement, spra'ng from the saddle, and, running 
towards th(^ King, critul out: “ It is good for us; w^e have 
resloivd the position, and the victory is with your Majesty I” 
The King sprung to his bx't with a fervent “(lod be thanked!” 
and then burst into tears. Bismarck, with a great sigh of 
ndief, crushed his letters in the ludlow of his Inmd ; and a 
simultaiu'ous hurrali wel(*om('d tlii^ eflad tidings. 

On the 1st of Marcli, 1S7I, the day of tlu^ (Mitiy into Baris 
of the (ierman troojis, rather a curious i‘X})('rience befell me. 
While as yet within tln^ (ierman nn'dan in tlie Blacc dc la 
(V.)n<;orde, I observed that I was b(‘ing dogged, having been 
called on to answer a (|uestion ask< :l by ad ierman commander 
wdio was riding up the (liamjis l?lys(‘os. I had no sooner 
passed out of that cordon tliaii I was vehenu'iitly assailed by 
an angry Bixmch mob, who insist (‘d that 1 was a ( ierman spy. 
T maih- as stout a resistance as was compatible wdth circum- 
stances, but at lengdi they got me doivn, and tlien 1 imagined 
it was all over with me. But a (h'tac.hmeiit ot national guards 
holding a police jiost rescued me at the hayoiiet point from 
the genial enthusiasts who w'erc dragging im' along the gutter 
on my back, with the exiiressed intention of drowning me in 
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the basin of an adjaoont fountain. A good deal of my clothing 
liad been torn off* ino, but that was a trifle. Overhauling 
myself in the police station, I discovered that with lialf of my 
great-coat had disappeared my note-book, which was in the 
pocket of the missing section of the garment. This was a 
most serious misfortune. In those times I had accustomed 
myself to write out at full length in my note-book the 
description of scenes or events of which I was a witness, 
detailing in form ready for the printer the accounts of 
incident after incident as the incidents successively evolved 
themselves. From the summit of the tower overhanging the 
Cascade I had looked down that moiTiing on King Wilhelm’s 
great review of his army on the LongcAiamps racecourse ; and 
my description, two columns long, of that remarkable scenci 
was in the lost note-book. One result of this custom of 
concurrent writing out was that the wribw’s mcnuu'y did not 
charge itself with the recollection of what had been com- 
mitted to paper; and thus T had not only lost the aiAual 
“ copy ” already indited and out of hand, but was destitute 
of the power to rc])roducc the lost matter. While 1 was 
internally bewailing myself of this misfortune, a citizen in a 
fine glow of triuiiiph rushed into the police station. “ \'oila !” 
ho shouted, as he waved aloft my note-book in one hand and 
my coat-tail i]i the other : “ here is damning evidence that 
the prisoner is a wicked spy I Heni are the' villain’s notes, 
the lies lie has been writing down concerning o!ir unhappy 
Paris!” 1 could have embraced the excited oarrler, frowsy 
as he was; he had done me an incalcadable benefit in his 
anxiety to have my doom sealed. His face was a study when, 
in the gladness of my h(;art, I oflercd him a five-franc piece. 
The lnn)lacabb.‘ patriot accepted it. 

Presently, undc'.r an <*scort of national guards with iixed 
bayonets— for tin; mob was still dang*.rous — I was marched 
through a couple of streets to the bureau of a sitting magis- 
trate. M v companions wore a gent leman in a blouse who 
Avas acciised of having stolen an ink-bottle ; a tattei'denrialion 
detected in selling a (jouple of cigars to a bavarian "Cavalry- 
man ; and a woman Avhom the Paris mob bad stripped and 
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painted divers colours, because she Iiad been can^difc parleying 
wi|h a Prussian drurnirier. The nia«-istrate Avas so good as to 
defil Avith me first. Fortunately 1 was ablci to produce to 
him my British passport and my journalistui credentials. He 
called in his sister, Avho had lived in England, to assist him 
in deciding as to the authenticity of those documents. She 
promptly pronounced in tlieir favour, and his Av^orship became 
immediafely gracious. lie told me tliat I Avas free, and he 
was good enough to lend me an old coat in whic.h to Avalk to 
my hotel ; at the same time gracefully bogging me to excuse 
Avhat be tenned “tbc little incoiiAX*niene(? 1 liad experi(*nced, 
on a(;coniit of the not unnatui*al excitement of the Paris 
populace.” 

The magistrate’s good sister sent me to a bedroom, Avhere 
1 AA^ashed otl‘ the most flagrant stains of the rc^cont unpleasant- 
ness. Outside, the mob was still howling fiercely. Time was 
very precious to me ; T ccmld not (^ndnre U wait indetinitcl}^ 
the dispersion of the gentlemen of the paA^ement, yet I did not 
care to re-otVor myself to their tender mercies. The magistrate’s 
sister in this strait proved herself a ministering angel. She 
said there Avas a door opening into a Cjuiet side-alloy, and 
actually offered to escort me to ‘my hotel, which Avas close by. 
As Ave Avalked, I told the kind lady that/ I did not knoAv how 
to thank her: had it been her sovA'ant, I could have found no 
difficult}^ in reejuiting the good otlice, but a lady — “Oh !” she 
broke in — “ that is not so ditliiailt: 1 A\dll put my pride in my 
pocket. My brother has a fair salary, hut he has not seen 
a franc; of it fur six months. We are gc'utlcfolk ; Ave cannot 
join the f/itrar outside the baker's shop, and — and — oh, mon 
Dieu! Ave are actually starving” — and the jioor lady burst 
into tears. “ We could not take cdiarity,” she continued, 
sobbing — “but avo have heard of that kind (nufldi-^ 

which they say, is now being distributed freely ; if only one 
could gel a little aid from its bounty'” We bad a sub-depdt 
in my hotel; I myself was one of the accredited almoners: 
some of the commissioners AV(‘re living Avith mo. I hurried 
the lady into a room in Avhich there Avas no one to remark 
her emotion; then I found John Furley, and told him the 
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little storj'. Fui-lcy was a man of energy. In five minutes 
a big hamper had been packed full of comestibles, and. a 
porter had it on his back, waiting for the lady’s instructions. 
With the chivalry of a fine gentleman, Furloy announced 
to hei* that one of his men was at her disposition. She came 
out into the hall, looked down at the. big basket, whoso 
open month disclose<l among other things a leg of nmtton, 
a couple of fowls, a huge honest loaf, and sundry vogcjtablcs ; 
then slje gave a great g'asj), and 1 feared that she u\as about to 
faint. She Avas aiuemic from sheer Avant, but. she rallied — 
tears helping her; and then she Avent sihuitly aAvay Avith 
her veil doAvn over her Avan face, and the stalwart jAorter 
tramping behind her. It Avas .such po()])Io as those, with 
pride and fixed salaries Avhich Avero not paid, who sutVored 
Avorst during the siege ; and they, too, it was Avho Averc' the 
most difiicult to rcdicA’e wlien the siege was just over, but 
Avithout as yet any alleviation of their mistuy. The women 
Avero the most stubborn and tlu^ most proud. The c()nci(‘rge 
AA'onld assure the almoner that the tAVo old ladi(?s on smh a 
floor Avere literally starving. The old ladies, Avheii you pushed 
their button, AV'ould appear, slatelily gracious. “ Yes, the 
English Avere a kind people, and the good Clod wt>uld ri'Avard 
them. 'J'liere Avere soim^ poor (*reatures in the roof avIk^ wei’o 
in pre.ssing need. For themselAX\s, thanks : but no, they (Mmld 
not accept charity. Merci : bon jour, monsieur!” and then 
the door Avould elo.se on the Avan eyes and holloAv ('hecks. Ah 
iric, it AA^‘iS melancholy Avork ! 

ElscAvliero in this book Avill b(^ found soim? detaikMl acicount 
of the fell days of the closing scenes of the Commune', the 
only phase o.^ it of Avhich I aa^us a AA'itnes.s. All that I need 
hor(3 say is, that in the lurid (diav)s which marked the ruthless 
stamping out of the Commune by tin* Versaillist army under 
Marslnd MacMahon, the conditions under Avhic'.h correspond- 
ents tned to fulfil their duties Avere mon^ Will of peril than 
one could incur in any battle of Avhich I liaA f* had experience. 
In a battle you knoAv yonr danger. The enemy is for the 
most part in front, and yon can either standuip and take your 
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chance of his hre, or take cover to protect yourself from 
it. . But in the seething turmoil of the last clays of the 
CJommime, bullets were flying from front, flanks, and rear. 
There was a universal raving lust for blood. As Mr. 
Labouchere cheerfully remarked: “Tlioy shot you first, and 
a2)ologised to your corf)so afterwards.’* The l)rightest feature 
of the grim drama whicli T can recall after so long a lapse 
of time, was the imperturbable coolness of Mr., after- 
wards Sir Edward, Malet. He remaiiiod in charge of the 
British Embassy In the Hue du Faubourg St. Ffonore, when 
Lord Lyons and the rest of the ollicial itersonud migrated 
to Versailles. For three long da3’s it seemed that Malet, or 
at all events the eml>assy ho inhabited, was the target for 
the artillery alike of Ah^rsaillists and ( •ommuuards. Shells 
l)odcvillt'd the ball-room and knocked holes miscellaneously 
all over the building; explosion after c‘xplosion blew down 
the walls of tlie embassy garden, through vshic.b the Ver- 
saillists were sapping th(‘ir way to outflank their stubborn 
antagonists of the ( 'ommuue. Malet, bland and cheery as 
was his wont, cpiietly and methodically performed his duties ; 
the shell tire a])j)arently (umceruiug him not at all. In no 
conceivable circumstan(*es could Malet look absurd; and that 
surely is a great gift! Just before the ({ermau siege began, 
he came out from J’aris to Meaux with a communication to 
Bismarck. 1 ha])pen(Ml to meet him lu'ar the (Jerman fore- 
post line. His fraiKi-tireur escort had compelled him on the 
previous night to sleep “under the oeautiful stars:” when 
I met him he was riding between two Prussian uhlans. He 
was perched on a great military saddle, the schabracipio of 
wliich rose about him before and biJjiiid : his stirrups were 
about ten holes too long, and the big troop-horse he bestrode 
plainly evinced dislike of his civilian rider. No concatenation 
of circumstances could have tended more to give a man an 
aspect of grotestpie jd)surdity. But Malet did not in the least 
look like a guy. Ho had no consciousness of keing ludicrous,, 
and even at the first blush he was not ludicrous. On the 
contrary, he was self-possessed, easily dignified, and conveyed 
somehow the impression that this was precisely the mode of 
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j^rogression whic^h lie dcJiberately preferred over all other 
inodes. 

I imagine tliat people at home in England took but faint 
interest in the little war whiedi in the summer and autumn 
of 1876 the jietty principality of Servia was waging against 
its Turkish suzerain. It was, nevertheless, an interesting 
struggle, both in itself and as virtually the prelude to the 
great Husso-Turkish war of the following year. Up at 
Deligrad, about 140 miles from .Belgrade, the capital of 
Servia, (Jeneral Tchcrnai(‘ff, with his lliissian volunteers 
and rough Servian levies, for three months confronted the 
Turkish army coimnaiided by that venal old impostor, Abdul 
Kerim Pasha. Our life with T(*hernaieff was almost comically 
squalid. His lieadquarters were in a ruined schoolhouse, and 
his staff lived in holes dug out in the ground and thatched 
over with reeds. We lay on straw all round a great. 6re 
which was niaintained in the (‘cntre, and which (xtcasionally 
set light to the I'oof a,nd burnt ns temporarily out of house 
and honu'. One morning the Turks woke up from their 
lethargy, and canhid with a rush the defences of the hill 
of Djuiiis which TVdiernaieff had been holding so long on 
the swagger. 1 hav(i always had a shrewd suspicion that 
Abdul Kerim and Tchernaieff undersiood ea(di other ex- 
tremely well : that the former for a ])rice contcmU'dly allowed 
himself to bo amused by the latter during the summer 
months: and tliat when tin* order cain<‘ from the Seras- 
kicrate that the immobility so long allowed to last must 
at length [icreinptorily hv eiuhal, Tclu‘rnai(‘ff was conqdaisaut 
enough not to make much more than a brisk sln)w of resist- 
ance. The schonK;, howeven*, was in a measuni thwarted by 
the honest and zealous fighting of Uema’a! Dochtoiiroff Invad- 
ing the Bussian volunteers, who <lied vny freely in their 
trenoiios, and who had sent many Turkish souls to Hades 
bofoi'‘ they accepbMl defeat. The Sm’vians beliaved badly ; 
tlieir r<‘sistance h'll to piect’s in a few hours : and, in the end, 
Dochtoiiroff ami mys(‘If had to ride through a belt of Turkish 
.skirmishers to esca])e being cut off. 
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Anyhow, the game AV’as iijj, and Servia lay at the mercy of 
the^Tnrks. 1 was the only correspondent on the spot, and it 
behoved me to make the most of this casual advantage. At 
hve o’clock in the afternoon, wlien I rode away from the 
blazing huts of Deligrad, more than 120 miles lay between mo 
and my point, the telegraph office at Seinlin, the Hungarian 
town on the other side of the river Save from Belgrade — tele- 
graj^hing was not permitted froin the Servian capital. I had 
an order for post-horses along the road, and I galloped hard 
for Paratchin, the nearest post station. When I got there the 
postmaster had horses, but no vehicle. Now, if T hfid merely 
sent a couriei*, this obstacle would have sufficed effectually 
to stop him. But it was apparent to me, being my own 
messenger, that although I could not drive I might ride. 
True, the So]*vian post-nags were not saddle-horses ; but shar[> 
spurs and the handling of an old dragoon might be relied on 
to make them travel somehow. All night long 1 rode that 
weary journey, changing horses every fifteen miles, and forcing 
the vile brutes along at the top of their speed. At nine next 
morning, sore from liead to foot, I was clattering over the 
stones of tlic Belgrade main street. Tlic field telegraph-wire 
had convoyed but a curt, fragmentary intimation of disaster; 
iind all Belgrade, feverish for further news, rushed out into- 
the street as 1 powdered along. But 1 had galloped all night, 
]iot to gossip in Belgrade but to get to the Sen din telegraph- 
wire, and I never drew rein till I reached the ferry-boat. At 
Semlin one long drink of beer, and tiien at once to the task 
of writing, hour after hour against time, the tidings of which 
I was the bearer from the interior. After I had writ ten my 
story and put it on the wires, I lay down in my clothes 
and slept tAventy hours without awakening once. T had 
meant to start back for Deligrad on the afternoon of the 
day of my arrival in Belgi*ade, but sheer fatigue had 
causcii jiie to lose a day in sleep. It seemed to me, how- 
ever, when I recovered from my chagrin at this delay,, 
that perhaps, after all, I was fairly entitled to a good 
long sleep; for I had seen a battle that lasted six hours, 
ridden a hundred and twenty miles, and Avritten to the DhU?/ 
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News a telegraphic message four columns long — all in the 
space of thirty hours. 

At the beginning of the Russo-Tiirkish War in the early 
spring of 1877, the first great anxiety with the correspondents 
who were detailed to follow the Russian fortunes was to 
obtain an authorisation to accompany the armies in the field. 
Without such an authorisation the correspondent, if lie gets 
forward at all, is liable to be treated as a spy and soon finds 
himself in trouble. I su[)j)osc there is no corres])ondent of 
any considerable general experience who has not been in 
custody over and over again on siispicaon of being a spy. 1 
have been a prisoner myself in Framjo (made so both by 
Germans and French), Spain, Sorvia, Germany, Hungary, 
Russia, Roiimania, and Bulgaria ; and 1 cannot conscientiously 
recommend any of these (‘ountri(‘s from this point of view. 
The authorities of tlu^ Russian army were very fair and 
courteous about the authoiisations of cori'(‘spondents. Iji 
principle they accepted all who presentiMl themst'lves ac- 
credited by respectable papers and bringing a vcc.ommenda- 
tioii frotn any Russian ambassador. There was to be no field 
censorsliip ; you sim))Iy gave your honoiu’ not to reveal 
impending movements, comx'ritrations, and intentions. You 
niiglit, with this exception, write and dt'spatch just what you 
chose ; only a file of your paper liad to bo sent to the liead- 
quartcr.s, and a polyglot ofHcjcr — (Jolonel Hausenkampf by 
name — was appointed to read all those newspapers, and to 
be down upon you if you exceeded wliat be considered fair 
comment. Then you got a warning; aiul, if yon were held to 
have gravely and spitefully transgressed, yon were cxpoll(*d. 

I always pitied the imfortnnate (/olonel Hausenkampf 
from the bottom of my heart. He had to read all the letters 
published in all the newspapers of all the correspondents, and 
T predicted for him either speedy suicide or hopeless insanity.. 
But he remained alive and moderately sane, in spite of this 
arduous duty and of tlie task which at the outset devolved 
upon him, of listening to every correspondent who mado 
application for a permission. He was fcarfully badgered. 
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One (luy I called on him at the headquarters in Ploesti, and 
found him seated in a bower in a garden, resolutely confronted 
by a gaunt man in a red beard and a ferocious tweed suit. 

Mon Dieii ! ” cxeJaiined the Colonel to me — “ will you 
oblige me by taking this man away and killing him ? lie is 
a Scotsman, it seems, and I am not acquainted with the 
Scottish language; he knows none other than his native 
tongue ! lie comes here daily, and looms over me obstinately 
for an hour at a time, firing off* at intervals the single word 
" Permission ! * and tendering me, as if ho would hold a pistol 
at my head, a letter in English from a person whom he calls 
the Duke of Argyll— a noble, I suppose, of this wild man's 
<Jountry ! ” It is needless to add, since the “ wild man ” was 
a Scot, that ho achieved his permission and did very good 
work as a correspondent. 

AVe were all numbered like so many tie.ket-porters, and at 
first carried on the arm a huge brass badge, wlu'ch heightened 
our resemblance to the members of that respectable avocation. 
The Freiuih correspondents* sense of the beautiful Avas, how- 
<.‘ver, outraged by this neat and oriiamoutal distinguishing 
mark; so at their instance there Avas substituted a more 
^lainty style of hrasmnJ, Avith the double-headed eagle in 
sdA^cr lace on a yellow silk ground. The permission Avas 
Avritten on the back of the photograph of the coiTespondent 
to AvhoTu it was granted, Avhich photograph Avas duly stamped 
on the breast (d‘ the subject Avith the great seal of the head- 
quarters. A duplicate of this photograph Avas inserted in a 
“ (Correspondents’ Album,” kept by the commandant of the 
headquarters. Wlnai I last saAv this book there Avere some 
eighty -tAVo photogra]:)hs in it; and I am bound to admit that 
it Avas not an overAvdielming testimony to the good looks of 
the profession. I got, I remember, into sundry and divers 
difficulties through having incautiously shaved off some hair 
from Til) chin Avhich Avas tlierc Avhen my photograph Avas 
taken. In vain I armied that it Avas not the b^ ard that made 
the man ; the sentries Avcrc stiff-necked on the ])()int of 
identity, and I had to cultiA^ato a new chin-tuft with great 
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My most pi*oininoiit coUoa^iio in the Russo-Turkish War 
was Mr. Jannarius Aloysiiis MacCJahan, by (?xtraction an 
Irishman, by birth an American. Of all the men who havci 
gained reputation as war correspondents, I regard MacGahan 
as the most brilliant. He was the hero of that wonderful 
lonely ride through the Great Desert of Central Asia to over- 
take Kauffmann’s Russian army on its march to Khiva. He 
it Avas who stirred KiirojDe to its inmost heart by the terrible, 
and not less truthful than terrible, ])ictures of Avhat hav(^ 
passed into history as the “ Rulgarian atrocities.” It is, 
indeed, no exaggeration to aver that, for better or worse, 
MacGahan Avas the virtual author of the Russo-Turkish War. 
His ]>cii-pictures of the atrocities so (‘xciU'd the fury of thc^ 
Sclavc population of Russia, that their passionate demand for 
retribution on tlie “ uns})eakabl(^ Turk” virtually coinpchcd 
the Kmperor Alexander II. to uiub'rtako the Avar. JMacGahan’s 
Avork throughout tlu' long campaign was singularly effective, and 
his physical exertions Avere (‘xtraordinary ; yet. ho was suHbring 
all through from a lameu(,‘ss that would baA^e disabled ('leA'eii 
out of tAvelvo men. He had broken a bone in bis ankle just 
l^efore tlie declaration of Avar, and Avhen 1 first met him the 
joint Avas encased in pi aster- of- Paris. He insisted on ac- 
companying Gourko’s raid across the llalkans ; and in the 
Jlankioj Pass his horse slid oAx*r a i)r(adpice and fell on its 
rider, so that the half-set boni' AA\as brokt'u again. Rut the 
indomitable MacGahan refused to bo iiiAalidefl by this 
juishap. He (piietly had himself hoisted on to a tumbril, 
and so Avent through the whole adventurous expedition, being 
involved thus hc'lplcss in several actions, and one.e all but 
falling into the liands of the Turks. He kept the front 
thi-oughout. long after I had gone lioine disabled by fever; 
he brilliantly chronicled the fall of Phivna and the surrender 
of (.)sman Pasha ; ho e.rossed the Ralkans with Skobeleff in 
the (lead of that t(UTiblo Avintcr; and, finally, at the premature 
age of thirty-tAvo, he died, characteristically, a martyr to duty 
and to friendship. When the Russian armies lay around 
t .'onstantinoplo Avaiting for the settlement of the Treaty of 
Rerlin, typhoid fever and (jamp pcstilencejii Asxrc slaying their 
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thousands and their tens of thousands. Lieutenant Greene, 
an i^inerican officer officially attached to the Russian army, 
fell sick, and MacGalian devoted himself to the duty of 
nursing his countryman. His devotion cost him his life. As 
(jrecne was recovering MacGahan sickened of malignant 
typhus ; and a few days later they laid him in his far-off* 
foreign grave, around which stood weeping mourners of a 
dozen nationalities. 

Another colleague was Mr. Frank Millet, who, still young, 
has forsaken the war-path, and appears to be on the high 
road to the inferior position of a Royal Academician. Millet, 
like MacGahan, is an American. Ho accompanied Gourko 
across the Balkans after the fall of Plevna. The hardships 
which he clieerily endured when men were frozen around 
him in their wretched bivouacs among the snow, and when 
to write his letters he had to thaw his frozen ink and chafe 
sensation into his numbed’ fingers, move admiration not 
loss than the brilliant quality of the work performed under 
conditions so arduous. Lieutenant Greene, in his work on 
the campaign which constitutes its history, remarks that of 
die seventy-five correspondents who began the campaign only 
three, and all those Americans — MacGahan and Millet of the 
Dailj/ News, and Grant of the Times — followed its fortune 
to the close. But this is not strictly correct; one other 
member of our profession — for that profession surely includes 
the war-artist — saw the war from beginning to end, Frederic 
Villiers, then the artist-correspondent of the Graphic. 

The first serious fighting of the campaign occurred on 
that June morning when J)ragomirofi''s division of the 
Russian army forced the passage of the Danube under the 
tire of the Turkish batteries about Sistova. It happened 
that Villiers and I were the only correspondents Avho were 
spectatt.u’s of that operation. 

It was still dark when we threaded our v ay through the 
chaos in the streets of Simnitza, and at length made our 
way down into the willow grove by the Danube side, where 
Yolchine's brigade was waiting until the pontoon boats should 
c 
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be ready for its embarkation. It was a strange, weird time. 
The darkness was so dense that scarce anything could be ^jcen 
around one ; and the Turkish bank was only just to be dis- 
cerned, looming black up against the hardly less dark anA 
sullen sky. Not a liglit was permitted — not even a cigarette 
was allowed to be smoked. When men spoke at all, which 
was but seldom, it was in whispers; and there was only a 
soft hum of low talk, lialf drowned by the gurgle of the 
])anube, and broken occasionally by the launching of a pon- 
toon boat. The grey dawn faintly began to break. We could 
dimly discern Dragomiroil* mud almost to the waist, directing 
the marshalling of the pontoon boats close to the water’s edge. 
Here come the “ Avengers,” a stern, silent band, the e.ross in 
silver standing out from the sombre fur of thenr ca]is. They 
have the place of honour in the first boats. As the leading pon- 
toon pulls out, C.%ptain Liegnitz, the gallant German attach^., 
darts forward and leaps into it. The stalwart Linesmen of 
Yolchinc’s brigade are manning the other boats. The strong 
strokes of the sailors shoot us out into the stream. The gloom 
of the night is waning fast, and now we can faintly discern, across 
the broad swirl of water, the crags of the Turkish bank and the 
steep slope above. What if the Turks are there in force ? 
A grim precipice that, truly, to carry at the bayonet point 
in the teeth of a determined enemy ! And an enemy is there, 
sure enough, and on the alert. There is a flash out of the 
gloom, and the near whistle and scream of a shell thrills us 
as it speeds over us and bursts among the men in the willows 
behind us. There follows shell after shell, from right oppo- 
site, from higher up, and from the knoll still higher up, close 
to where the minarets of Sistova are now dimly visible. The 
shells are falling and bursting on the surface of the Danube ; 
they splash us with the spray they raise ; their jagged 
splinters fly yelling by us. There is no shelter; we must 
stand here in this open boat, this densely packed mass of 
mo A and takt what fortune Heaven may send us. The face 
of the Dai tube, pitted with falling shells, is flecked too with 
craft crowded to the gunwale. Hark to that crash, the 
splintering of wood and the riving of iron, there on our 
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starboard quarter ! A huge pontoon laden with guns and 
giuinors has been struck by a shell. It heaves heavily twice ; 
^its stern rises; there arc wild cries — a confused turmoil of 
men and horses struggling in the water ; the guns sink, 
and drowning men drift by us with the current down to 
their death. From out the foliage, now, in the little cov(i 
for which w’e are heading, belches forth volley after volley 
of musketry fire, helping the devilry of the shells. Several 
nien of our creAv are down ere our craft touches the mud of 
the Danube shore. The “Avengers” are already landed; 
so is Yolchine, with a handful of his Linesmen. As we tumble 
out of the boats with the bullets whizzing about our ears, and 
swarm up on to the bank, avo arc bidden by energetic orders 
to lie doAAm. Wo tall prone on the (hmip and muddy sward 
under the cover of a little bank. Already dead and Avounded 
men lie here thick among the living and hale. Boat after 
boat has disembarked its freight. At length Yolchine thinks 
he has men enough. He Avho, A\rith young Skobclcft* has 
never lain doAAui, gives the Avord, and the two spring up the 
bank ; a billoAv of strong, supple Russian sokliers released 
trum restraint surges Avith resistless rush up tlie steep ascent. 
The detachment of Turkish soldiers holding the position are 
overAvhclmed, but they do not fly. Xo ; they die Avhere they 
stand, neither quailing nor asking for (piarter. For that brave 
band of ilustaphis, Abdul Kerim Pasha unconsciously fur- 
nished a noble cintaph. “ They have never been heard of 
since,” he Avrote. No, nor Avill they till the last trumpet 
sounds ! 

The first time I saw close the Emperor Alexander II., so 
ruthlessly assassinated a fcAv years later, Avas on the day after 
that June morning on Avhich General DragomirofFs division 
of Russian soldiers had forced, Avith considerable loss, the 
passage of the Danube. The Tzar had come to thank his 
gallant troops for the exploit of fighting their Avay across 
the great river under conditions so arduous. In front of 
the long massive line drawn up on the crest of the slope 
to the eastAvard of Sistova stood three men aAvaiting the 
c 2 
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coining of the Great White Tzar — the divisional General 
Dragomiroff; the brigadier, gallant old Yolchine; and young 
Skobeleff, who had sliown the way to all and sundry. The 
Kinperor, having acknowledged the salute and greeting ot 
the troops, embraced the divisional general in the Russian 
fashion, and shook hands cordially with the cheery little 
brigadier. Then he approached Skobolcft* — and wo all 
watched the little scene with intent curiosity ; for it was 
as notorious that Skobelefi* was in disfavour, as that his 
splendid valour of the previous niorning might well have 
effaced any save the most obstinate disfavour. For a moment 
Alexander hesitated as the two tall, proud, soldierly men 
confronted each other ; one could discern in the working 
of his features the short struggle between prejudice and 
appreciation. It was soon over, and the wrong way for 
Skobeleff*. The Tzar frowned, turned short on his heel, and 
strode resolutely away without a gesture or a word of notice. 
Skobeleff, for his part, bowed deeply. Hushed scarlet, then 
grew pale and set his teeth hard. It was a flagrant slight 
in the very face of the arm}", and a gross injustice; but 
Skobeleff* took it in a proud silence that seemed to me 
very noble. It was not long before he could afford to be 
magnanimous. This despite was done him on the 2J)th of 
June. On September 8rd Skobeleff, after having heaped 
exploit on exploit, led the successful assault on the Turkish 
position at Loftcha, and drove his adversaries out of that 
strong place not less by the splendid daring he so con- 
spicuously displayed than by the skilfulness of the tactics he 
had devis(3d. On the following evening, at his own dinner- 
table in the imperial inaniuce at Gorni Studen, Tzar Alex- 
ander stood up and bade the com 2 )any to jilodge him in a 
toast to Skobelcf!* the hero of Loftcha ! ” It has not been 
given to many men to earn a vindication so grand and 
triumphant as that. Nor is it every omni 2 )otent Emperor 
who would have shown a frankness so manful. Absolute 
inonarchs jirc not addicted to constructive apologies. 

In campaigning in Bulgaria we correspondents had to* 
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rely on our own resources; it was like going a-gipsying, 
witji now and then a battle thrown in by way of variety. 
When our Russian friends crossed the Danube, it became 
* necessary for us to abandon the flesh-pots of Egypt, in the 
shape of the civilisation, beauty, and good cooking of 
Bucharest, and to depart, so to speak, into the wilderness, 
there to join the army. My companion in this, iis in previous 
campaigns, was Frederic V^illiers, then the artist of the 
Graph ic, Villicrs is an excellent fellow, but he had, like the 
rest of us, Iiis Aveak points. Perhaps his weakest point Avas 
that he imagined going to bed in his spurs contributed to his 
martial aspect. He may have been right, but as I shared the 
bed-place on the floor of a iuutoav Avaggon, I. did not see the 
matter quite in that light. We had for joint attendant my 
old Servian courier Andreas. Let me describe our t ravelling 
e(|uipage. We had found in Bucharest a vehicle Avhich, 
Avhon covered Avith leather and fitted Avith sundry appliances, 
made a sufficient habitation for tAA’o men Avho <^*ould pack 
tight, and give and take one Avith the other. By a 

simple arrangement the floor of this carriage became at 
^ught a bed-place, the cushions, and the poultry Avhich 
Andreas cherished, serving for a mattress. Our Avaggon 
was (IraAvn by tAvo sturdy grey horses, one of Avhich was 
blind — a characteristic which the man avIio sold him to us 
cited as an important advantage, as calculated to make 
him steadier in a croAvd. The vehicle I have described was 
not a Avaggon only. Ounningly contrived in a roll attached 
to one of its sides, Ave carried a sort of elementary canvas 
apartment. A'illicrs and 1 AA’ere “ at home ” in our canvas 
draAving-room to some very distinguished personages in the 
course of the campaign. If aa'c aati’c Avithin there A\\as no 
pleading “ not at home,” for, as tlie aAvning avjis open on at 
least tAvo sides, the ijimates AAx*re visible to the naked eye 
a long Avay off. Our cooking appliances consisted of a steAv- 
pan and a frying-pan. One does not require any more 
weapons tlian these to perform where Avithal the functions 
of a plain cook. I am a plain cook myself; perhaps, to 
hitmmm oxpliei^t-Bhwld say a very plain cook. Of one 
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^rand discovery in culinary science I can boast. I found 
out in Bulgaria that when 3^01.1 attempt to fiy lean TY)eat 
without fat, lard, oil, or butter, you not only burn tlie meat, 
but you burn the frying-pan also ! 

In the carl}^ da3^s of this campaign — MacGahan away 
beyond the Balkans with Oourko, and Millet far oft* in the 
Dobrutcha with Zimmermann — the task devolved upon me 
of covering Bulgaria from the right flank to the left flank 
of the Russian main advance; and I had to be in the 
saddle morning, noon, and night; for 1 had to try at least 
to see eveiytliing, and I mostly had to be my own courier 
back to the telegraph base at Bucharest, (fcneral Ignatiett', 
the famous diplomatist, was a good friend in giving me 
timely hints of impending events. When 1 was taking 
leave of him after m}^ first visit, the general said : Come 
to me when you want anything. I like 3^111* paper because 
it is a Christian paper, and 1 am a veiy Christian man; 
and if I ani not mistaken 3^11 are so also.” I regarded 
this last observation as strong proof of the aphorism that 
discerning penetration, is one of the leading attributes of a 
great diplomatist. 

Probabl3 ^ — ])ace Lord Wolseloy — there is no harder toil 
than that which the zealous w^ar corrcs[)on(Ient must 
undergo in a country almo.st wholly destitute of commu- 
nications, and when momentous events are crowding* fast 
one on the other. The nearest telegrapli oflice is his goal; 
for us in Bulgaria, the nearest available telegra])h office was 
in Bucharest, scores of long miles distant. The supply of 
trustworthy couriers was veiy scant3% and even the best 
courier will not strain ardently when he is not working for 
his own hand. I write in constant consciousness of being 
over-egotistic ; but one would like that the newspaper-reader 
at home should know under what conditions he is served 
with war news. To this day I shudder at the recollection 
of Miosc long wearisome rides on dead-tired horses from the 
Lorn, 01 the Hdkans, or the Plevna country, through the 
foodless region down to Sistova on the Danube, where the 
bridge of boats was. Leaving my horse in Sistova, I would 
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tramp in tho darkness across the bridge and over the 
islands and flats ankle-deep in sand, the three miles* dis- 
tance to Siinnitza, the squalid village on the Rouiiianiaii 
side of the groat river. I have reached Simnitza so beaten 
that I could scarcely stagger up the slope. Once when I 
got to the Danube bridge, I found that it was forbidden 
to cross it. Several pontoons in the centre, said the oflieer 
on duty, were under water, and there was no thoroughfare; 
nobody, he said, was allowed to go upon it. I respectfully 
represented to him that as I did not belong to the Russian 
army, it was nothing to him what might Ijappen to me. 
lie laughed ; said that if 1 drowned it was no affair of his ; 
and, to ([note his own lively expression, that I might go 
to the devil if I had a mind. 1 escapcrl the devil, but 
had to accept a tlioroiigh ducking, and was very nearly 
carrie( down stream in the direction of the Black Sea, 
which might have been a worse fate than that in- 
dicated b}" tho Russian otlicer. . Siinnitza reached some- 
how, there were still about ninety miles to Bucharest. Ofl* 
then to Giurgevo, a fifty miles’ night ride in a country 
vittle-trap drawn by four half -broken ponies harnessed 
abrciist. I have been upset freely all along that dreary 
plain; spilt into a river, capsized into a village, overturned 
by a dead horse into a foul and dismal swamp, l.hiring 
the railway journey from Giurgevo to Bucharest it was 
possible to begin inditing my telegram, writing a few pages 
at a time when the stoppages at the stations occurred. 
Bucharest finally reached, I had to finish my message 
without delaying even to wash, that it might be in time 
for next morning’s paper in England. I have reached 
Bucharest so encased with mud, so blackened with powder, 
so clotted with inch-deep dust, so blistered witli heat, that 
the people of Broft't’s hotel had difficulty in recognising me. 
The telegram finished — long or short, there was no respite 
till that were done — came a bath and then food — they used 
to charge me double price for those meals, and I rather 
think they lost money ; and tl\en a few hours’ sleep till 
the evening train back to Giurgevo should start, l^p and 
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off again by it, and so back without a halt to the position 
which I had quitted to despatch the telegram. v 

Villiers and myself were the only civilian spectators of 
the desperate and futile attack which the Kiissian soldiers 
commanded by Kriidener «and Schahoffycoy made on that 
lovely July day of 1877 upon the girdle of earthworks with 
which Osman Pasha had partly surrounded the Bulgai-ian 
town of Plevna. Up among the oak shrubs on the height, 
of Radischevo, while the Russian cannon thundered over 
our heads, we watched tlie resolute but hopeless assaults of 
the Russian infantrymen on the "rurkish redoubts on the 
gentle swell in the bosom of the great central valley. 
Plevna lay down yonder to the left front in its snug valley 
among the foliage, quiet and serene like a sleeping babe 
amidst a pack of raging wolves, the sun glinting on its 
spires and minarets. Behind us, the Russian cannon belch- 
ing fire and iron. Close to us, the general with set lace 
and terrible eager eyes, the working of his lips and fingers 
belying his forced composure. And at our foot lioll itself, 
raging in all its lurid splendour, all its fell horror. A 
chaos of noises comes back to us in the light summer 
wind: the sharp crackle of the rifle lire, the ping of the 
bullets, the crash of near-exploding shells, loud shouts of 
reckless men bent on death or victory, shrieks and yells of 
anguish — ay, even groans, so near are we. Look at that 
swift rush ; see the upheaval of the flashing bayonets, listen 
to the roar of triumph, sharpened by the clash of steel 
against steel! There is an answering hurrah from the 
Russian gunners above us, for the Russian infantrymen 
have carried at the bayonet-point the two nearest Turkish 
redoubts. 

Yes; that much, it is true, was gallantly accomplished, 
but with a terrible loss of life and waste of blood. The 
ST niggle v/ill bear telling more in detail. Two brigades 
were lying rlown in the reverse slope of the ridge behind 
the guns, and, therefore, behind us also. The order to rise 
up and iidii^jHEice over the ridge was hailed with cheers U 
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and the battalions, with a swift, swinging step streamed 
up Jihc steep slope, the movement heralded by the artillery 
with increased rapidity of fire. That fire Avas momentarily 
arrested while tlie infantrymen crossed the ridge, breaking 
ranks to pass through the interval between the guns, Avhich 
presently, as soon as the front was clear again, reneAved their 
fire Avith feverish activity. The Turkish shells hurtled 
through the ranks as the Russian luittalions advanced, and 
men Avere already doAvn in numbers ; but the long undu- 
lating line tramped steadily over the stubble of the ridge, 
and crashed through the undergrowth in Avhich Ave Avere 
sitting on the descent beyond. No skirmish line Avas 
thrown out in advance. The fighting line remained the 
formation for a time, till, A\diat Avith impatience and Avhat 
Avith men dropping, it broke into a rapid spray of humanity, 
and surged on SAviftly and Avith no close cohesion. The 
supports were close uj), and ran forward into the fighting 
line independently and eagerly. * It was a veritable chase 
of fighting men impelled by a burning desire to get for- 
Avard and come to close quarters with the enemy firing at 
tbem yonder from behind the shelter of the parapet of the 
redoubt. 

Villiers follows Avith his eye the fortunes of the left 
brigade, I concentrate my attention on the right — Tcher- 
kott’s — brigade. Presently all along the face of the infantry 
Jidvancc burst forth flaming volleys of musketry fire. The 
jagged line springs onward through the maize-fields, gradu- 
ally assuming a concave front. The roll of rifle tire from 
both sidca is incessant, yet dominated by the fiercer and 
louder Uinnoil of the artillery above us. The cannon re- 
double the energy of their fire. The crackle of the musketry 
fire SAvells into a sharp continuous peal. The clamour of 
the hurrahs of the fighting men comes back to us on the 
breeze, making the blood tingle Avith the excitement of 
the fray. A village is blazing on the left. The fell fury of 
the battle has entered on its maddest paroxAsm. The 
reserves Avhich had remained behind the crest are being 
pushed forAvard over the ridge in reinforcement. The 
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wounded are beginning to trickle back to behind the ridge 
— some of the poor follows have already passed us. , We 
can see the dead and the more severely wounded lying 
where they have fallen on the stubbles and among the 
maize. Tlie living waves of fighting men are pouring over 
them ever on and on. The gunners behind us stand to 
their work with a will on the shell -swept ridge. The 
Turkish cannon fire begins to weaken from that earthwoik 
opposite to us. More supports stream down with a louder 
cheer into the llussian fighting line. Suddenly the discon- 
nected bodies arc drawing together. \Vc can discern the 
officers signalling for the concentration by the waving of 
their swords. The distance of the Eussian front from the 
Turkish parapet is not now 200 yards. Tliere is a wild 
rush, headed by the colonel of the (jontral battalion of the 
brigade. The Turks in the redoubt hold their ground, and 
fire steadily and with terrible effect, into the rushin^ 
masses of their enemies. The colonel’s horse goes down. Yes, 
but the colonel is on his feet in a second, and waving his 
sword, leads his men forward on foot. But only foi’ a lew 
paces. He staggers and falls ; the bra^e colonel is a dead 
man. 

We can hear faintly the tempest-gust of wu*at.h, half 
howl, half yell, with which his men — bayonet s at tln^ charge 
— rush on to avenge him. They are across the ditch and 
over the parapet, and in among the Turks in an avalanche 
of maddened revenge. Not many Turks got the chance to 
escape from the gleaming bayonets swayed l)y muscular 
Eussian arms. There was a momentary desperate struggle, 
hand to hand, bayonet to bayonet; and then the Kussians 
were in possession of the Turkish redoubt No. 1, with the 
two guns inside it. The Turks had been hurled out, what 
of them lived to escape ; we watched the huddled mass of 
them in the gardens and vineyards behind the position, 
u'amining <he narrow track between the trees to gain the 
cover of their second position. 

The redoubt farther to the left was also captured, but, 
although Sohahoffskoy threw in repeated reinforcements, it 
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could not be held by the Russians, although they were loath 
to l^iivc grip of it. 

And now, ardent as they are, the Russians get no 
farther. It is but too apparent that there are not men 
enough for the further enterprise. Nearer Plevna, there 
has occurred a swift succession of furious charges and 
countercharges between Turks and Russians, in which, as 
the rinal issue, the latter have got the worse. See the 
stubborn, gallant fellows there, standing now all but leader- 
less — for nearly all the officers are down — sternly waiting 
death there for lack of leaders either to lead them forwanl 
or to march them back! Noble heroism or sheer stolidity, 
whiclW ''For (lod and the Tzar!” is the shout of answer 
that comes back to us on the wind, as the gaps torn open 
by the Turkish fire arc made good, and the ranks knit 
themselves the closer. The utter pity of it ! A craving 
that is almost irresistible comes over one to abandon inac- 
tion, and to be doing something — something, no matter 
what, in this acme, this climax of concentrated slaughter. 
The mad excitement of the battle surges up into the brain 
li! e strong drink. The estimable citizen sitting at home 
at ease, can form no idea how hard it is, in siudi a convul- 
sion of emotion, to bide at rest and write out a telegram 
with industi’ious accuracy : how difficult to compose sen- 
tences coherently when the brain is on tire and the pulses 
are bounding as if they would burst. 

The sun sank in a glow of lurid crimson. The Russian 
defeat was utter. The debris of the attacking troops came 
sullenly back, companies that had gone down into the fray 
two hundred strong returning now by fives and tens. For 
three hours there had been a steadj’^ (jurrent of wounded men 
up from out the battle to the reverse slope of the ridge from 
the face of which we watched, back into comparative safety. 
All around hr the air was heavy with the low moaning of the 
wounded, who had cast themselves down behind us to gain 
relief from the agony of motion. A crowd ol maimed 
wretches were hustling eacli other round the fountain at the 
foot of the slope, craving with wistful longing tor a few drops 
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of its blood-stained and scanty water. Bad was their pli^?ht; 
but one's Wood turned nt the thought of the awful fiffi of 
the poor follows who, too severely wounded to move to the 
rear, were lying on the nniizc-slopes down there, waiting for 
inevitable cruel death at the hands of an enemy who not 
only gave no quarter, but savagely mutilated before he slew. 

The Turks spread over the battlefield, slaughtering as 
they advanced, and were threatening to carry the ridge, when, 
the wounded who lay behind it Avould have been at their 
cruel incrcy. In this hour of terrible strain Schahofiskoy 
proved himself a gallant and a feeling man. “ Gcntlciiien,'’ said 
he to liis staff and the people about him, “ we and the escort 
must co-operato to hold the front. These })oor wounded 
must not bo abandoned ! ” Tlie bugle sounded the assembly,” 
but there rallied to the sound hut a poor company of beaten- 
out men, most of whom were wounded. We extended along 
that grim ridge, each man moving to and fro in a little beat 
of his own, to show a semblance of force against the Baslii- 
Bazouks. Through the glowing darkness one could watch 
the streaks of flame foreshortened close below us; and nerves, 
tried by a long day of foodlcssness, excitement, fatigue, and 
constant exposure to danger, quivered under the prolonged 
tension of endurance as the tlirobbing hum of the bullets 
sped through or over the straggling line. At ieiigth dragoons 
from tlu* reserve relieved us; and so, following the general 
who had lost an army going in search of an army which had 
lost its general, we turned the heads of our jaded horses, and, 
threading onr way through the Avounded, rode slowly away 
from the blood-stained ridge. It was only to endure a night 
of wretchedness. No sooner had we established a bivouac, 
and general and aide-de-camp, (Jossack and correspondent, 
had thrown themselves on the dewy ground and fallen into 
slumber, than the alarm arose that the Bashi-Bazouks Avere 
surrounding us. Again and again the little band AA’earily 
arose and sti-uggled its Avay through the loose environment of 
i.iio Turkish marauders. At length daybreak came, and I 
rode away on the journey to Biicliarest, the bearer to the 
Avorld of the details of tlie catastrophe. Mile after mile of 
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that dreary road the good hoi*sc covered loyally, tired and 
foodiesi^ ns ho wns; hut I tbit him gradually dying away 
finder me. The stride shortened, and the Hanks began to 
heave ominously. I had to spur him sharply, although I felt 
every stab as if it had pierced myself. If he could only hold 
on to Sistova, rest and food awaited him there. But some 
three miles short of that place he staggered, and then went 
down. T had to leave the poor gallant brute as he fell, and 
tramp on into Sistova with my saddle on my head. 

The Russo-Turkisli campaign had been in progress for 
several months before I had the honour of being presented to 
the Emperor Alexander II. That fell out in this wise. The 
Imperial headquarters were in the Bulgarian village of Gorni 
Studen when the fighting began in the Schipka Pass up in 
the Balkans. General Ignatieft* gave me a timely hint, and I 
started immediately for the scene of action. As. we rode 
along through the beautiful valleys that trend up into the 
Balkans, we met the hordes of wretched Bulgarian fugitives 
who had fled across the mountain chain from the fell 
refributiori of the Turks. The whole country seemed one 
great picnic; but it was an indescribably mournful picnic. 
My artist-coiiipanion revelled in the picturesqueness of the 
vivid colours of the women's dresses ; but he had no heart to 
depict the bivouacs in their profound misery. We were the 
Avitnesses, not of a few casual fugitives, but of the general 
exodus of the inhabitants of a Avhole province. There were 
f)easants, but there Avere also many families of the better class 
— families Ayhose Avomcn Avere dressed, not in dingy Bulgarian 
clouts or in Turkish trousers, but as the EnglisliAvornan of the 
period attired herself There Avere Avomen to Avhorn one felt 
it not quite the thing to speak Avithout an introduction, yet 
Avhose only habitation Avas the shade of a tree, avIioso only 
means of conveyance was a miserable pony on Avhich they sat 
with a child in arms and another clinging behind. Many 
had no means of conveyance at all; and one saAv Avomen 
plodding painfully, carrying children in their arms, Avhom 
they tried to shade Avith parasols— poor fond creatures !— the 
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tender folly of motherhood, when homes were hlazinfy 
them, mid misery about them and before them, In 
war men take their chance — if they full, they fall so to speak, 
in the way of business— hut the business sickens one when 
the rigours of evil fortune involve helpless Avomen and 
children. 

We reached the fire-sAvept ])ass of the Schipka on the 
afternoon of August 23rd, just as the llussian fortunes Avere 
tremhling in the balance. There had been almost continuous 
fighting ever since the morning of the 21st. Suleiman’s 
Turks Avci*e 30,000 stroiig. At the beginning .Darozinski, the 
hussian coimnandcr of tlie force garrisoning the Schipka, had 
little more than 5,000 bayonets with forty guns in the 
defensive pc^sitions. There had come to him early on the 22nd, . 
SAviftly marching from Sclvi,a strong regiment commanded by 
the valiant Colonel Stolietoff, Avho a fcAv months later con- 
ducted a Russian mission from Central Asia to Cabul, an 
eutori)riso Avhich gave rise to the Afghan Avar of the Avinter of 
l(S7(S-79. The unequal fight of 7,000 Russians against 30,000 
Turks lasted for many hours. And at length, as the shadows 
Avere falling, the Turks had so Avorked round on both the 
Russian flanks that it seemed as though the claws of the crab 
Avere momentarily about to close behind the AV’orn Muscovites, 
and as if the Turkish colmnns climbing either face of the 
Russian ridge Avould clasp hands in rear of the Russian 
position. 

The moment was dramatic Avith an intensity to Avhich the 
tameness of civilian life can furnish no parallel. The two 
Russian chiefs, expecting imminently to be environed, had 
sent a last telegram to the Tzar assuring him that, please 
God, driven into their positions and beset, they and their 
soldiers would hold their ground to the last drop of the last 
man’s blood. It A\^as six o’clock. There Avas a lull in the 
fighting, of Avhicli the Russians could take no advantage 
since the reserves Avere engaged up to the hilt. The grimed, 
sun-blistered men Averc beaten out with heat, fatigue, hunger, 
thirst, and wounds. There had been no cooking for three 
days, and there Avas no Avater Avithin the Russian lines. The 
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poor fellows lay panting on the bare ridge, reckless in their 
exhaustion that it wits swept by the Turkish rifle Arc. 
Others doggedly fought on down among the rocks, forced to 
give ground, but doing so grimly and reluctantly. The cliffs 
and valleys resounded with triurnjjhant Turkish shouts of 
“ Allah ! il Allah ! ” 

The two Russian coiniiianders stood on the parapet of the 
St. Nicholas redoubt, on the loftiest and most exposed peak 
of the position. Their glasses were scanning the visible 
glimpses of the steep brown road leading ii)) from out the 
lantra Valley, through stunted copses of sombre green and 
yet Tuore sombre dark rock. Stolietoft' (!ries aloud in a 
sudden access of excitement, grips his brother commander 
hard by the arm, and points down the pass. The head of a 
long black column is plainly visible against the reddish-brown 
bed of the road. “ Now God be thanked I ” exclaims 
Darozinski solemnly. He was a dead man thirty hours later. 
Both commanders cross themselves with bared heads. The 
troops spring to their foot ; they descry the long black serpent 
coiling up the tortuous brown road. Through the green 
copses a glint of sunshine flashes, banishes the sombreness, 
and dances on the glittering bayonets. 

Siich a gust of Kussi.an cheers whirled and eddied among 
the mountain- tops, that the Turkish war-cries were drowned 
in the welcome whicli the Russian soldiers sent to their 
comrades hurrying to help them. As the head of the column 
came nearer, it was discerned that it consisted of mounted 
men. Had Radetsky then, men asked one imother, sent 
cavalry to cope Avith infantry among the precipices of the 
Balkans ? The column lialtcd, and from its bosom a mountain 
battery came into action against the Turkish position on one 
of the ridges. The riders dismounted, formed up, and then 
marched swiftly until Avithin easy range of the Turks, Avhen 
they broke and scattered, and straightway from behind every 
stone and bush spurted Avhite jets of poAvder-smoke. 

The column Avas a battalion of a crack rifle brigade, and 
the brigade Avas not three kilometres behind. Radetsky, 
doAvn in the valley, had dismounted a Cossack regiment and 
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taken over its ponies for behoof of the leading rifle battalion, 
at whose head ho himself had pushed on. He marclic^ up 
the pass with his start* behind him, ran the triple gauntlet of 
the Turkish rifle fire, and joined his two subordinate com- 
manders on the peak. Fighting on the following morning 
began before daAvn, and endured during the whole day. 
About nine a.m. General Dragomirort* came up with the 
Podolsk and Jitomer regiments comprising one of his 
divisions. With the latter he marched up towards the peak 
along a road every stc]3 of which was swept by bullet-fire. 
He had reached the central position, and was deploying the 
Jitomers for attack, when a bullet, passing through his right 
knee, brought him to the ground. The gallant old man 
clung to his spectacles; and when wc had borne him into 
comparative safety, he himself ripped open his trouser-leg and 
bound a handkerchief round the wounded knee. Surgeons 
gathered around him, but, like the true soldier he was, he 
insisted on waiting for his turn. 

It was a very bloody day ; and on that exposed backbone 
of bare rock, commanded on cither side by the Turkish tire, 
no nian’s life was worth five minutes' purchase. 1 was 
burning to get to the telegraph wire — tlie more eager because 
it seemed to me that during the day the Russians had so 
prospered that, although the struggle Avas sure to last for 
some time, they Avould be able at least to hold their own. I 
asked the general Avhat was his estimate of the situation. 
Radetsky was oracular. ‘‘ The Turks,” said he, “ will no doubt 
renew their attacks to-morrow with fresh troops, and will 
probably do so for a good many morroAvs. But,” he added 
grimly, “ 1 am a tough man, and, Avith God's help, come Turk, 
come devil, 1 shall hold on here till I am killed or ordered 
away.” That pronouncement Avas good enough for me. It 
Avas already full dark when, having bidden farcAvell to the 
friendly general and to my comrade Villiers, who had deter- 
• lined to remain on the Schipka, I started off on the 
journey to Bucharest, Avhere the nearest telegraph oflice Avas, 
a distance of about a hundred and seventy miles. 

All night long I rode hard, having posted relays of horses ; 
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and on the morning of the 25th, having neither eaten, drunk, 
nor rested since the morning of the previous day, I. rode into 
the Imperial hcadcpiarters in (lorni Stiidcn. The first man I 
ihet was General Ignaticff, who called out — 

“ Where from, now ? 

“From the Schipka,” was my reply. “1 loft there late 
last night.” 

“The devil you did!” exclaimed Ignatieff. “YouVe 
beaten all our messengers by hours. Yours must bo the last 
noAvs ; and you must sec the emperor and tell it him.” 

Now T had not been exactly brought up among emperors, 
but T have at Icjist some sense of propriety, and I know that a 
man ought to wait on an emperor in his Sunday clothes. I 
hadn’t seen any Sunday clothes, or Sundays either, for three 
months ; and I Avas conscious that my aspect Avas eminently 
disreputable. 1 had been Avearing clothes originally white for 
over a fortnight, night and day. The black of my saddle had 
come otf on to them Avith groat liberality: and they Avere 
spotted with the blood of poor General DragoniirofV, Avhom, 
when Avounded, I had helped to carry into a place of 
comparative safety. I had not AV’ashed for three days, and I 
altogothor f(?It a humiliatingly dilapidated representative of 
that groat cni])ire on Avhich the sun never sets. Hut Ignatieff 
insisted that in the circaimstances the Emperor Avould by no 
means stand on ceremony, lie Avent inside and awakened 
his Imperial ^lajesty, Avlio had been asleep ; and he ])resently 
ushered me through the Cossack guard into the dingy alcove 
Avhich formed the hall of audience. The Imperial quarters 
Avere a dismantled Turkish house, the balcony of Avhicli, 
Avhere the Fmperor stood, Avas eiudosed Avith common cauA^as 
cui't.ains. There Avas not cA’cn a carpet on the rugged boaixls. 
A glimpse into the bedroom AAdience his Majesty had emerged 
slioAved a tiny cabin Avith mud Avails, and a camp bed standing 
on a luud lloor. The Emperor rcceiAxd me Avith great 
kindness, shaking hands, and paying a compliment to my 
hard riding. He Avas gaunt, AV'orn, and liaggard, hi< Aoice 
broken by uerA’ousness and by tin? asthma that atHicted him. 
Some months later 1 saAV his ^lajesty in St. Hetersburg — a 
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very monarch, upright of figure, proud of gait, attired in a 
brilliant uniform, and covered with decorations. A glittering 
court and suite thronged around the stately man with 
enthusiastically respectful homage. The dazzling splendour 
of the Winter Palace formed the setting of the sumptuous 
picture. And as I g-azed on tlie magnificent scene, I could 
hardly realise that the central figure of it, in the pomp of his 
Imperial state, was of a verity the sclfsaTue man in whoso 
presence T had stood in the squalid Ihdgavian hovel — the 
same worn, anxious, shabby, wistful man Avho, with spasmodic 
utterance, and the expression in his ejxs as of a hunted deer, 
had asked me breathless (piestions ns to the episodes and 
issue of the fighting. 

I ventured to suggest that f could make him under- 
stand these much better if 1 had a sheet of paper on which 
to draw a plan. The Emperor said at once — 

“ Ignatieff, go and fetch pa])cr and jicncil.’’ 

Ignatieir went; and his Majesty and myself were alone 
together, standing opposite each other, with a little green 
baize table dividing us. Prcsentl}" lgnati('ll* n'turned with a 
sheet of foolsruip on which I rapidly sketched the ])ositions, 
explaining the details as 1 proceeded. The emperor caught 
up the salient points with the (piicknoss of a trained 
1 nilitary intelligence. 

‘'Mr. Forbes,” said he — ho s])oke in English — “you have 
been a soldier ” 

“^"es, your ^lajesty,” was my reply. 

“ In the Artillery or Engineers, doubtless?” 

“No, sir,” said 1, “in the cav^ahy of the Liia?.” 

The Em])f‘ror remarked — 

“ I was not aware that your cavalry ollicers were con- 
versant with military draftsmanship.” 

1 replied that 1 had served as a private trooper, not as 
an of!i<;er; thereby, I fear, conveying to his Majesty the 
impression that th() honest British dragoon is habitually 
skilled in [lian-making. When I had finished telling what 
I knew, the Emperor said with great graciousness — 

“ M r. Forbes, I have had reported to me your conduct^ 
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on tliG disastrous days before Plevna, in sFicooiirini( weiindcd 
JIussian soldiers under hc«avy lire. As the head of the State, 
I desire to testify how Kussia honours your conduct by 
•bestowing on you the order of St. Stanislaus with the 
crossed swords, a decoration never conferred save for per- 
sonal bravery ! ” 

During all the days of unsuccessful lighting before Plevna, 
in the great September struggle, the Emperor was almost 
continually on the held. So sure liad the Russians been of 
winning, and so complete liad been their arrangements, 
tliat a little observatory had been erected on a commanding 
elevation, with a luncheon-table constantly spread, in a 
maniuce behind, which was very miKjli frequented by the 
Emperor’s military As for the Emperor, he 

neither ate nor drank. I watched him on the balcony of 
liis observatory on the afternoon of the hfth day of the 
Hghting — his own /iVc day, save the. mark! — gazing out with 
haggard eager eyes at the etlbrts to storm tlio great 
(irivitza redoubt. As the Turkish ritlo lire sheared down 
his Russians while they strove to struggle up the slope 
sli])|)ery already with Roumanian blood, the pale face 
(juivered, and the tall majestic figure visibly winced and 
cowered. He stood alone and self-centred, obviously im- 
[)ressed with the lurid horror of the scene. 

When Idevna liad lallen, f accompanied the Rus.sian 
Emperor on his return to St. Petersburg, and was an eye- 
witness of the fervid cordiality of his reception. From the 
railway station, he drove straight to the Kazan (’athedral 
in accordance Avith the custom Avhich 2>i’c"scribcs to Russian 
emperors that in sotting out for or returning from any 
important enterprise, they shall kiss the glittering image of 
tlie Holy Virgin ol‘ Kazan, which the cathedral enshrines, 
its Interior Avas a marvellous spectacle. People had spent 
the night sleeping on the marble floor that they might be 
sure of a place on the morrow. There had been no respect 
of persons in the admissions. The inujik in his sheep- 

skins stood next the soldier-noble Avhose bosom glittered 
D 2 
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with decorations. The peasant woman and the princess 
knelt together at the same shrine. In stately procession 
the Emperor reached the altar, bent his head, and his lips 
tonclK^l tlie sacred image. When he turned to leave the 
building, the wildest coiifiision of enthusiasm laid Jiold of 
the throng. ITis ])OOj)Ie closed in about the Tzar till ho 
had no power to move. The great struggle was but to touch 
him, and the chaos of policemen, officers, shrieking women, 
and entlmsiasti(i peasants swayed and heaved to and fi’o; the 
Emperor in the midst, pale, his lips trembling with emotion 
— -just as I had seen him when his troops were clu/oring 
him in the battle-field — struggling for the bare ability to 
move, for he was lifted clean off his i’er't and whirled 
about helplessly. At length, extricated by a wedge, of 
officers, he reached his carriage, only l,o cxperieiujc as 
wonderful a recei)tion when lu? readied the raised portico of 
the Winter Palace. As for his daughter-ii\-law, the Tzarcviia 
of the period, now the Kmpress Dowager, b(‘r ex[>eri(ai(!es were 
unique. As her earriage approached tli(' t«‘i*ra(fe, tlu' ])opnlace 
utilised it as a convenience whence to see and elii'er (lie Km- 
peror. Men scrambled on to the horses, the box, tluj roof, the 
wheels; pro'-’ress became utterly impracticable. A Ixivy of 
cadets and students who lined the foot of the tm-nen, w(?re 
equal to the occasion. They opened her (jarriagv-door by 
“•dint of great exertion, they lifted out the bright little lady 
Avdio clearly was enjoying the fun greatly, and lliey passed 
her from hand to hand above llieir heads (ill the l']mj)eror 
caught her, lifted her over the balustrades, and set her 
down by his sid(; on the terrace. 1 saw the metal heels 
of her remarkably neat Ixiots sparkling in the Avinter smi- 
shine over the heads of the throng. 

In many rc .pects the monardi whom the Nihilists slew 
was a grand man. He Avas absolutely free from that 
corruption wliich is the blackest curse of llnssia, and Avbich 
still taints the nearest relatives of the (Ircat Wliite Tzar. 
Alexander bad the purest aspirations to do his duly to- 
Avards the vast empin^ over v\diich be ruled, and never 
did ¥ s[)are himself in toilsome Avork. He took foAV 
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pleasures; the melancholy of his position i»iado sombre his 
foatiu'es and darkened for him much of the brightness of 
lite. For lie had the bitterest eonscAonsness of the abuses 
tfiat were gradually alienating the subjects who had been 
Wf)nt from their hearts to couple the names of “ God and 
the Tzar/’ He knew how the nation writhed and groaned ; 
and he, absolute despot though he Avas, writhed and 
groaned no less, in the realisation of his impotency to 
ameliorate the evils. For, although honest jind sincerely 
well-intentioned, Alexander had a taint of weakness in his 
character. True, he began his reign with a show of self- 
assertion, but then unworth}^ favourites gained his ear, his 
family compassed him about ; the Avhole huge stubborn V'ii< 
itiertidi of immemorial rottenness and tenacious officialism 
lay (h)ggedly athwart the hard patli of rcform.^AlexandeFs 
aspirations were powerless to pierce the dense solid obstacle ; 
and his powerlcssness -to do this, with the disquieting self- 
consciousness that it behoved him to do it, embitterod his 
wliole later life. In the end, the man who Avas once a 
reformer, died a tyrant. 

One of poor MacGahan’s most sanguine beliefs was tha^^ 
a time would come, if the Millennium did not intervene, 
Avhen the war correspondent should overhang the battle- 
field in a ('aptive balloon, gazing down on the scene 
through a big telescjope, and telegraphing a narrative of 
the combat as it progressed, through a wire, with one end 



that some one else should conduct the aiuAal service. Bub 
I remember once beating time, or at least apparent time, 
in a curiously remarkable fashion, in the transmission 
across the worltl of war news by means of the telegraph 
wire. In the early morning of November 22nd, 1878, a 
column of British troo 2 )s gained possession of the fortress 
of AH Musjid, up in the throat of the Khyber Pass. I rode 


Jis Mh'MOinhfi or WAii A\n rrAvr. 

I'uck t(‘n iniK's lo I i<‘ lu'an'st li(‘I(l tcl(*!L;ra|>li ollici' al 
Jiimrood. and srin i Iio lidinus l.n KiiiL^iand, in a. rliort 
ni«‘ssaiL;r Iwai’ini^- darr 10 a. in. 'rimrc is tiv(‘ lionrs’ dillri;- 
<.‘.nc(‘ of limn lu'twi'rii India, and Kiij^land, jn I'avniir ol I lie 
latt(‘r: an<l nrwsjuiji ‘rs rnntainin|j; tliis tnlcu’i'ani, datod 
10 a.ni., \V(‘rn. snllini*- in London ai .S a.in. iwo lioni’s of 
a|)paronf {inio Ik'I'oi-** it, was d<‘S|)at<-lMMi. Nor was lliis all. 
Owint^’ to lh(‘ live lio irs’ diOrrcnm of tinio Ix'l wirii Ljindon 
and N(‘w York, it w is in linio Idr tiu; I'oLiular ('dilions of 
the N('w ^ ork j)a)K‘r; of tin.' saiiH* inorniiiL;', 'Ida? na ssai^c 
was iinniodiaf cly uir(d ai-ross (Ik* Aniorican contiiK'nl : and 
owiiiLi’ lo tin* dini'rcn ■(* in (ina' Lclwix*!! llu' Allantii* c'.oasi 
and till' I’acilic sloptv tla^ (.'arly-visinL;* citi/t'n of San Lran- 
('is(‘o jairclia.sini;’ Ins inoraiiiL:' papi'r at (> a.ni., was aMo lo 
read tla* annnniKM'nK'm of an (ncnt actually occnrrino two 
lionrs later in appar(\nt, linu' 15.000 miles away oil tlie 

otiu'r side of tlu' _L!:l\»l»e from (he fair eity inside iIk' 

(h)ldeli (late. Lnek ^ Messed Ins ahilily to put a f^irdle 
round (Ikj eai’lh in forty mmnh^: hut tliis U'h'Ltram sped 
some two-tliirds roi i uji j j h< ■ ( >iLriii-LiL.a.u< i hours le.ss llian no 

hnriiiLf a lull in I la* ti^^ht in^i*’ in Al^hanistan in th«- 

winlei- of I NT'S 70, I mad(* a hm-ri(.*d lam aei’oss tli-- !;;i\ 

(jf IJeil^al to IJin'ina, and asnaidcrd tile ri\'er Ir:a\\ad\' to 
Mandlay. tlie (aipital of nalivi* !>ni'ma, for I la* pin poM- of 
U:arnin|L;' somethiniL:' of the now deihroiaxl Kim;’ d’lax'han, 
who had tli(.'n roca-ntly .'^neeeeded t(» tla* tille'^ ol' Loril of 
tlie \Vhit(..‘ Llephants, .Monan-li of the (loldrn ( inhr<*lla, and 
all the rest oi it. d'he<;hau, when I worshijijied the ( lolden 
L('et, liad not \el. l.)eL;-un to inassaen*, his sisters aial liis 
cousins and liis aimls, who were all kejM in diiranee waitiiii^' 
for their doom in a hnildiiiL;’ williin the jiahaa' ei!('l<»sur(‘. 
He ('onrltMHisly j»osi,poU(*d that ainxaly until I liad 
(piitt(?d liis t.ar.dr'v- vapital, lait perpcM )al (‘d it Ix'Idic I luid 
rt'aclu. i (‘aleut’;. on my return to India. It was said, I 
question it' I rut hhnh', (hat li<^ had siihseijiKaitly taken to 
(b'ink and l '*eanie bloated, under the pn'voi^at ion of what. 
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may l)0 (tailed a (lonblohan'ollcd mot iaa-iii-law , for tin; 
iiofo\;Uinati‘ TIjooIkui was mavriiMl to botli llu* ladv's 
dauniilofs : ImiI. wluai I had IIk* liouour of makiiijj' liis 
ar(jiiaintaii(u‘, ho looked a maiil\\ rrank-faeod yoimL|- lollow. 
with a Li’ood loroh(‘a.d, oloar steady (yes, ami a linn hut 
|)lt*ttsanl, nioiit]). Iltj r(‘ooiv(ul m(‘, not in stal(‘, hut (jiiife 
intonnuijy in a ki'.jsk in llu; ti-arden of his ])a]a('e, di’essed 
m a. uidfo yjui a jw-fAfeoat (.‘obo. of j ioh yeh-iw 

and M ‘I'l sat-,1 ‘ lyittj? • vth ]ih ‘ a* . 

iiitrodmH‘(l me 'iVv' ■.iLc* ledovvinv |H.>^enioiis a]*oslro))lie - , 
••Ai-cliihald Inu'i'os, i^e\vs])a))<T l('arlior ‘^!>e 

Ihiilff XfH's of ‘l.orid* 

M\(‘(‘llent Mil jest V, I ' 

Mastej* (.»r .aaiiy While 

(hd‘* ,,nd h'nhies Ami,«ci', aad t^i^ 

►vder oi (.h(^ ivan»ir(%s of Thii’iupamnU amifTO 
{tiid oilior ^iviu lianpires ami 

iimhrella- vi’aiiiti*’ eirieVs, the , of llp^lon^ the 

Sn 11 - 1 )c*seei ided ‘\h >ri:’ reh, A rfeiDOt* • of Life, lo ni V "C'oA 
Kini;' of Kini^s and Pos^essm* of hoiitimtr^y. 
and snju'iMiie wisdom the l*ollowini( presents^ ^ 

M. j>i‘esei)is were not t»r imioh a-'etmo*- ■ e 'e?.. 
they wia‘(‘. yoniiiiie. whi'-h was moo< tlim erniM i'e 
for tile '•I’.nnivC mow.-' r;.\ IM /vm-ni' '.v 

a vin^’ of s; ■ ■' oihe; soU-ndom*. .•[, 

's pros hh;d loi X*’t*.hte. • lo;. ’-iv- > ie-o^- 'rvan’ 
looK me proeaiM iuii’ of s--’ •’ o ' ■ it ro a ^ v.o:! •. tne* 
ha.viii,L:' it |»ri('e<|. Il<‘ na vUI' n-oiano,-- > hs- 

^L^usl stamped (m ins swartliy » v Aj)rf'ssi\ e ooiinteiiamv 
Th(“ riny was wortli Inil thirty shillings, in !aot it was ; 
“ duller. ' 1 sc-t do^Yll llie Lord ol the tlreal \\hit< 

Mlopliant as a IVamk hidood. the (In'at While l^lephaii' 
was a Fraud liiniselF. ^ee the- royal hm-fe-iti llit 

oihh.i| pa^>“ia his palaei'. I saw a lean, inanyy 

dnn-(‘oIom*ed an n‘d, Ivith evil link' I'ed eyes, and diny' 

whil«' j)atejies on liis Ilead and ti-md;. And now lla' Idea 

Wdiile Llepliant, sold Vnee to Harmim, is dead of whit< 

paint on tla^ skin; T\eehaii is detlii'oned and a ^latt 


m, tenders to 
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prisoner: and liis territory, to the great advantage of the 
people who were once his subjects, is incorporated ^ into 
our ever-growing Indian Empire. 

I have already told how the war correspondent learns 
to be a cook after a fashion, and, in truth, he linds it con- 
venient to be a sort of jack-of-all-tradcs. Among other 
requisitions, ho has. airqde opportunity for pickii^up an 
elementary knowledge of rough surgery. Occasions in 
battles arc frequent when no surgeon is near, and when 
tlie correspondent, having no fighting to do, is frefl* to* 
concern himself with aiding the woiflided, and may have 
the happy chance to save human life. In the absence of 
professional appliances he may have to resort curious 
impromptu expedients. During one of the expeditions in 
. the winter Afghan, campaign we were marchings down the 
bed of a mountain- torrent, on each side of which rose 
precipitous crags. Suddenly the head of the column 
emerged from the gorge into a little o[)cn space. There 
came a ragged volley down upon us from a handful of 
Afghans percll^d hi^h up among the rcxtks above. A 
private soldier marching by my side, fell across my path, 
shot through the thigh. Assisted by a young soldier 1 cut 
the cloth from the fallen man's log, and found that he was 
hloDdino* vary. fast. No tourniguot was accessible, nor wiis 
any surgeon in the vicinity; so, closing with my Ihumbs^ 
both orifices of the wound, I directed Tuy assistant to find 
two round stones and got out the surgical bandage Avhicl| 
every soldier carries in the field. Just as 1 raised a' 
thumb for him to introduce a stone, thei’e came a second 
volley from the Afghans above. The young soldier hastily 
ran to cover, and I had no alternati^^c, if I were not to ■ 
allow the wounded man to bleed to^leath, l)ut to remain , 
pressing my thumbs on the orifices, kneeling out in the 
<.*peii under a dropping fire from the native gentlemen on 
the rocks above. After some minutes, a detachment, , 
(dimbiug the crags, gradually drove the enemy away ; where- I 
upon 1 Nvas able to complete my rough operation and to 
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get my patient comfortably on a stretcher. T was naturally 
proiid that when the surgeons came to see to him an hour 
later, they found that my device had cftectually arrested 
the bleeding, and that they did not think it necessary to 
interfere with my bandaging; nor, surely, was 1 less proud 
when the general in command did mo the honour to 
mention me in his despatch, on account of the little service 
which I had the good fortune to render. 

I had not reached South Africa when there occurred 
that ghastly misfortune, the massacre of Isandlwana. But 
I accompanied the first party that visited that Aceldama, 
and the spectacle which it presented I can never forget. 
A thousand corpses ha<l been lying there in rain and sun 
for four long months. The dead lay as they had fallen, for, 
strange to relate, the vultures of Zululand, that will reduce 
a dead ox to a skeleton in a few hours, had apparently 
never touched the cor|)ses of our ill-fated countrymen. In 
the precipitous ravine at the base of the slope stretching 
down from the crest on which stood the al>andoned 
Avaggons, dead men lay thick — mere bones, with toughened 
discoloured skin like leather covering them and clinging 
tight to them, the flesh {ill AV{isted aw:!}^ I forbear to 
desci-ibe the hiccs, Avith their bhickened features, and beards 
blanched by min {iiid sun. The clothes h.ad lasted better 
than the poor bodies they covered, and helped to keep the 
skeletons togeth(‘-r. All the Avay up the slo ])0 I traced, by 
the glnistly token of dead men, the fitful lino of flight. It 
Avas like a long string Avith knots in it, the string formed” 
of single (corpses, the knots of clusters of dead, Avhere, as 
it seemed, little groups must InxA^e gjithored to imike a 
hopeless, gallant stand, and so die. 

Still folloAving the tmil of de{id bodies through long 
rank gmss and among stones, I approa(ihed the crest. Here 
the slaughtered -'l*ad lay v^ery thick, so that the string became 
a broad belt. On the b{irc ground, on the crest itself, {luiong 
the Avaggons, the dead Avere less thick; but on the slope 
beyond, on which from the crest Ave looked doAvn, the scene 
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was the saddest, and move full of weird desolation than any- 
thin^^ I liad evoi- gazed upon. There was none of the stark, 
blood-curdling horror of a recent battle-held ; no pools of yet 
Avet blood; no torn flesh still quivering. Nothing of all that 
makes the scene of a ^^esterday's battle so repulsive shocked 
the senses. A strange dead calm reigned in this solitude of 
nature. ( train had groAVii luxuriantly round and under the 
waggons, sju’outiug from the seed tliat had dropped from 
the loads, fallen on soil fertilised by the life-blood of gallant 
men. So long in ^dacos had groAvn the grass that it merci- 
fully shrouded the dead, Avho for four long months had been 
scandalously left unburied. 

As one strayed aimlessly about, one stumbled in the 
grass over skeletons that rattled to the touch. Here lay 
a corpse Avitli a bayonet jammed into the mouth up to the 
socket, transhxing tlu^ head and mouth a foot into the ground. 
There lay a form that seemed cosily curled in c.alm sloe].), 
turned almost on its face ; but seven assegai stabs had piorcted 
the back. It Avas the miserablost Avork AVfindering about the 
desolate camj), amid the sour odour of stale death, and 
gath('ring sad I'elics, letters from honu', photographs, and 
blood-s tai ned book s. 

After many delays the day at length came when, as our 
little arm}" camped on the White TmA^aloosi, th(*r(* lay on 
the bosom of the Avide plain o\"er against us the groal. circular 
kraal of Ulundi, King (’etewayo’s (japital. Aftca* two days' 
futile delay, on the third morning the force crossed the river 
and inoA'od across the plain, preserving in its march the 
formation of a great squan^ until a suitable spot was reached 
Avhercon to halt and aecc[)t the assault of the Zulu hordes 
which Avere shoAving in dense black masses all around. This 
point attained, th(' whole forc(i then halted. Already theni had 
been ringing out around the moving square; the; rattle of 
the musketry tire of Hedvers Iluller’s horstanen, as t.hcy 
faced and stung the ingathering inqas that had suddenly 
darkened tJio green fact; of the plain. A few yards beyond 
the front stood the ruins of a mission station. The moulder- 
ing Avails were oi’dt'rtal to be levelled, lest they should obstruct 
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the tire ; aircl the sappers went to work with a will. Tint 
ther(f lay within those walls a ghastly something that was 
ijot to ho buried by the clay criiinbling under the ])ick-axc 
— the horribly mutilated form of one of Buller’s men, who 
had falhm in the reconnaissance of the day before. The 
mangled corpse was lifted out; half a dozen men with s])adcs 
dug a shallow grave. The chaplain, who had doniic'd his 
sur[)lico, stood by the head of the grave and read the burial 
service, to which the shell Hro of the iirtillory gave the stern 
responses, while the bullets whistled about the mourners. 

The time had come. Bullcr’s men, having dono their 
work, galloped back into the shelter of the square till their 
time should come again. And lo ! as they cleared tiu^ front, 
a living concentric wave of Zulus was disclosed. On th(', 
slope towards niimdi the shells wore ci*ashing into the black 
masses that wore rushing forward tt) the encount(*r. Into 
the hordes in front the (Jatlings, with their measured volleys, 
were raining pitiless shoAvers of death. Le ( irico and Harness 
were tiring steadily into the thickets of black fonns sliowing 
on tlui left and rear. I>ut those Zulus could die — ay, they 
could dare and die with a valour and devotion unsurpassed by 
the soldiery of any age or of any nationality. Tiicy went doAvn 
In numbers ; but numbers stood up and pressed swiftly and 
steadily on. The sharper din of onr musketry lire tilled the 
inter als betAveeii tlu^ hoarse roar of the camion and the 
scream of the speeding shells. Still the Zulus Avould not 
stay tlu‘. whirlwind of tlieir converging attack. Tln^y tired 
and rushed on, halting to tire again, and then rushing on 
time after time. There Avere those who had feared lost the 
sudden confront with the tierce Zulu rush should try the 
nerves of our beardless lads: but the Ihltish soldier Avas true 
to liis manly traditions when he found himself in the open 
and saAv his enemy face to face in the daylight. h"or half an 
hour the scpiarc stood grim and purposeful, steadfastly pour- 
ing the sl(HAt of (h^ath from every face. There Avas s(*arce any 
sound of himiiin speech, saA’o the quiet injurietions of the 
officers — “Tiro low, men; get your aim, no wildness!'" On 
the little rise in the centre the surgeons Avere plying their 
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duties, regardless of the hidlets that Avliistled about them. 
The Zulus could not got to close quarters simply because 
of the sheer weight of our fire. The canister tore through 
them like a harrow tlirough weeds ; the rockets ravaged 
their >^ig>jag patli through the masses. One rush came within 
a few yards, but it was the last elibrt of the heroic Zulus. 
Their noble ardour could not endure in the hice of the appli- 
ances of civilised warfare. They began to Avaver. The time 
for the cavalry had at last come. Lord Chelmsford caught 
the moment. Drury Loavc Avas sitting on his charger, Av^atch- 
ing Avith cars and eyes intent for the Avord. It came at last 
tersely — “Off with you!” The infantrymen made a gap 
for the Lancers, and gave them, too, a cheer as they galloped 
out into the open — knees AA’ell into saddles, right hands Avith a 
firm grip of the lances down at the “engage.” Drury LoAve 
collected his chestnut into a canter, and glancing over his 
shoulder gave tlie commands: “At a gallop; Front form 
troops!” and then “Front form line!” You may swear 
thei'e Avas no dallying OAX'r these OA^olutions : just one pull to 
steady tlie cohesion, and tlien, witli an eager (piiver in the 
voice, “ Noav for it, my lads, charge 1 ” The Zulus strove 
to gain the rough ground, but the Lancers Avere upon tliem 
and among them before they could cl(*ar the long grass 
of the plain. It did one good to s(50 the glorious old “ Avhitc 
arm” rc'assert once again its ])ristine ])restige. 

Lord (Jlielnisfoivl, on the evening of the l)attle, announced 
that, he did not intend to despatcli a courier until the folloAv- 
ing morning Avith the intelligence of the victory, Avhich Avas 
conclusive and virtually terminated the Avar. So I l)ardoned 
my lieart, and detei-inined to go Tuyself, and that at once. 
The distance to Landmanns Drift, Avhere Avas the nearest 
telegraph office, was about one hundred miles; and the route 
lay through a liostile region, Avitli Jio road save that mad(} on 
the grass by our waggon wheels as th() column had marched 
up. It Avas necessary to skirt the sites of recently burned 
Zulu kraais, the dwellers in Avhich Avere likely to have 
resumed occupation. The dispersal of the Zulu army by the 
defeat of the morning made it all but certain that stragglers 
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^vould bo prowling in tlio bush through whic.h lay the first 
part^f niy ride. Young Lysons oftcrod to bet me even that I 
would not get througli, and when I accepted, genially insisted 
fluit I should stake the money, since he did not expect to see 
me any more. It was somewhat gruesome work, that first 
stretcdi through the sulhai gloom of the early night, as 1 
groped my way through the rugged bush trying to keep 
the trail of the waggon wheels. 1 could see the dark figures 
of Zulus up against the blaze of the fires in the destroyed 
kraals to right and to left of my track, and their shouts came 
to me on the still night air. At length I altogether lost my 
way, and there was no resource Imt to halt until the moon 
should rise and show me my whereabouts. The longest twenty 
TJiinutes I over spent in my life Avas while sitting on my 
trembling horse in a little open glade of the bush, my hand 
on the butt of my revolver, waiting for the moon’s rays to 
Hash down into the hollow. At length they came; I dis- 
<;erued the right direction, and in half an hour more I 
was inside the reserve camp of Elonganeni imparting the 
tidings to a eir<*lo of eag(‘r lisUaiors. The great danger was 
then past ; it was a comparatively remote chance that 1 
should meet with moU'station during- the rest of the journey, 
although lii(3uteuaiit Scott-Elliott and (’orporal Cotter were 
<'Ut up oil tlie same track the same night. The exertion was 
pro!' Mged and arduous, but the recompense was adeejuate. 1 
had the good fortune to bo thanked foi* the tidings I had 
hrouglit by tlie (ii'ueral Commanding-in-Ohief and by her 
Majesty’s High Commissioner for British South Africa; and 
it was something for a correspondent, to be jiroud of that 
it was Ids narrative of the combat and of the vietoiy which 
Her Majesty’s Ministers read to both Houses of Parliament, 
as the only inteUigi'nee wliicli had been received up to date. 

Tt may perhaps have occurred to some among those who 
may have done me the honour to read this cliapbT that the 
])rofossion of wai- cej-respoiuleiit is a somewhat wearing one, 
ealculatcd to make a man old before his time, and not to he 
pursued with any satisfaction or tu-edit by any one who is 
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not in the full heyday of physical and mental vigour. ]\Iy 
personal experience is that ten years of toil, exi^osure, hard- 
sliip, anxiety and brain-strain, sucli as the (dectric fashion of 
modern war correspondence exa(;ts, siifluje to impair the 
hardiest organisation. I3ut given health and strength, it 
used to bo an avocation of singular fascination. I do not 
know whether this attribute in its fulness remains Avith it 
under the limitations of freedom of action which arc noAV in 
force. 
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— Suarhnirkoii and the Spiclierca — The IJattle of Vionvillo'-Mars-Ia- 
Toiir — Moltko’s (‘stimute of the i*esj,)cctivc strerif^ths in the Rattle of 
St. Privat-(4ravclotto - Moltke’s dislike to Ihincc Friuleiie Charles— 
The latter’s fierce ^'allop — The Ralth^ of Gravelotte — The charge of the 
French from Point-du-.Ioiir — Moltke at th») head (»f tlie Second Corps — 
Tile horrors of Sedan. 

L ord WOLSELEY has characterised the Gcrnian '‘Statt* 
History of tlie Eranco-OcnnaTi War” as a “ weariness of 
the hesli.” This is a hard saying, and, T respectfully sub- 
mit, scarcely a just one. Necessarily luinuto in detail, the 
narrative of tlie ‘'History” is always lucid, and there are 
few pages which arc not ilhnninatod by brilliant flashes of 
pictnres(juo description tliat stir tlio blood like the sound 
of a trumpet. Apart from those “ purple patches,” in read- 
ing which one feels to hear the turmoil of the battle, the 
shouts of the combatants, the groans of the wounded, the 
svivaiu of the shells, and the venomous whistle and sullen 
rhud of the bullets, there arc frequent stretches of disqui- 
sition uil and elucidatory matter which arc pregnant with 
sustained and almost majestic ])ower and vigour, instinct 
witli masterly thought and close reasoning, clothed in a 
style of singular simplicity, directness, and virile eloquence. 
Even ii' it were not an open s(Ha*et that those passages — 
halting-grounds of instriKition and rellection, studding the 
swinging march of mimitely detailed aetioi — came from 
the ])eu of the man wlio wielded the direction of the war, 
their intrinsie stamp of higli, (jalm autliority, disclosing in 
the wi’iter the conceiver and the ordei’or, not less than the 
identity of the style with that of ^loltko's “ Rnsso-Turkish 
(Vmpaign of 1828- 20,” would betray their anthorsliip. 

Rut if one may deprecate the strenglli of Lord AVolselev’s 
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expression, Moltkc liiniself is found to ti considerable extent 
in accord with the Enj^lish soldier-author. Proud as ho 
was of the full adccpiateiiess of the “ Staft* History,” ho 
owned that “it is for the greater nund)cr of readers too 
detailed, and written too technically,” and he recognised 
that “ an abstract of it must bo made some day.” Of all 
men Moltke himself was plaiidy the inim, not indeed to 
confine himself to an “abstract,” but to write a concise 
history of the war, based chiefly on the authentic “Stall* 
History” record, but infused also with his own unicpio know- 
ledge of men and things, of springs of action and motives ; 
revealing certain phases, in a word, of the inner his- 
tory of the momentous period in which he was something 
more than merely one of the ('kief actors, llis modesty, his 
dislike to personality even when not of an otlensivo kind, 
his detestation of gossip, were recognised (diaractoristic.s ; 
but he (piite justly did not regard them as hindering him 
from writing the \)right and amusing sketc.h of his personal 
experiences in the battle o.f Koniggratz, and tlui ])ers()nally 
vindicatory denials of councils-of-war in j(SGG ami 1870-71 
printed as ajipendices to his “ Franco-( lerinan War” volunH\ 
Amidst the Avcalth of curious inner history of whicdi this 
quiet, reticent old man was the repository, and which only 
now is gradually, bocioining divulged, there was, of course, 
much that could not then, or, indeed, ever be reveal(‘d ; but 
beyond (luestion there was much which, so far as ju’inciple 
and even policy were concerned, ho needed not to reserve*. 
And a book on the Uroat War, written imt only I’or soldiers 
blit for the nations, illuminated by the pi'rsjiicuity and 
graceful strength of style that marked .M.ollkc’s previous 
works, emkdied witli such pcTsoual estimates of naai and 
with such revelations of inner history as he could l(*giti- 
matcly havi^ made — would not that book have shared 
immortality with Xenophon’s “Anabasis,” with (V'sar’s 
“Commentaries” on an earlier (jallic War, with Napier’s 
“History of Wellington’s Peninsular (Jani])aigns ” 

SucI) a book ]\Ioltko iiiiglit have wi itten, and coulfl ha>’e 
written harl lie chosen. Whether lie could liave done so 
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when, at the ago of eighty-seven, he yielded to his nephew's 
entrtiaties, and began the work which was given to the world 
after the ending of a life so full of years and honours, 
is a question that cannot be conclusively answered. It is 
sLilhcient to say that he did not do this, nor attempt to do 
it. In the main, in the book he did write, ho clung to his 
(jonception of an “ abstract ” of tlie “ Staff History." While 
he followed that guide — virtually following himself as ho 
was when his years had been fewer — he was on sure ground ; 
and ho followed it so closely that in three out of four of 
liis pages there is the distinct echo of tlic “ Staff History," 
the actual woi*ds of which, indeed, are adopted with great 
fro(|ueTicy. AVhen lie turned away from tliat lamp to his 
path, he did not uniformly maintain entire accuracy of 
statement. His style, though mostly retaining its direct- 
ness and simpluuty, is sometimes obscure ; and its dryness 
and absence of relief bet.ray a certain tiredness. His 
ne[)hcw holds that the work, “ which," he says, “was under- 
taken in all sinipluaty of purpose as a popular history," is 
j)ractically the expression of Moltke’s personal opinions 
from his own standpoint as chief of the general staff. On 
this it may be remarked that the’ book he wrote ’n his 
extiTTuc old age, entitled “History of the Franco-Oerman 
War of 1870-71," exhibits no single element of a “popular 
histc' , ”- and that 2^1oltke’s statenuaits are most open to 
qucsiit)Ti in the few passages in whicli he is transparently 
writing as the chief of staff 

How powerful is the glamour of Moltke’s name was 
evinced in the all but unanimous gush of indiscriminate 
and uncritical eulogy with which this ])osthumous book was 
received. Ilis prestige is so high that it is probable the 
work miglit be accepted both by Avriters and by students 
of war as absolutely accimite. It may not be considered 
as (juitc sacrilegious if one who was an oye-Avitness of the 
Franco-Hermau War, who hatl the honour of some personal 
intercourse with Count ^^loltke in the course of that war, 
and who has studied that groat personage in his various 
characters as organiser, strategist, writer, and man, should 

E 
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venture to point out some errors in his “ Franco-! Jerman 
War.” It is not proposed to follow him beyond the. first 
period of the campaign, which closed with the elimination 
of the French regular army from the theatre of actual war 
by the cajiitulation of Sedan. 

Moltke states that on the 2nd of August, 1870, the ( Jernian 
garrison evacuated Saarbriicken, “after a gallant defence 
and repeated counter-strokes.” Gallant front, quaint, cheery, 
dashing Von Fcstel did maintain, facing lor fourteen days 
with his battalion of infantry and three scpiadroiis of 
uhlans, the Freindi masses gathered on the Spielierenbcrg 
over against the little open town at scarcely more than 
cliassepot-fire distance, and craftily displaying his handful 
so that companies seemed battalions and his battalion a 
brigade at the least, (iallant and prolonged defeiure Gnei- 
senau and ho did make when at length, under the eyes 
of their Emperor and his son, Erossards three French divi- 
sions streamed down from their upland and swept across 
the valley on the 1,500 Rhinelanders calmly holding the 
little town. But there were no “ counter-strokes ” on the 
part of the German defenders, which would have been, 
indeed, as futile as foolisli. For several liours two bat- 
talions of Prussians fended off* three divisions of Frenchmen 
who vacillated in their enterprise, and then they withdrew 
leisurely and in order. The only semblance of a “ cf)untcr- 
strokc” was made by one man, and that man a British 
officer — Wigram Battye of the “Guides,” who died lighting 
in Afghanistan in the early campaign of 1879. Bal tyc was 
with a Prussian company which was just withdrawing from 
an advanced position. A soldier was shot down by his 
side, whereupon Battye, rebelling vehemently against the 
retirement, snatched the dead man’s needle-gun and pouch- 
belt, ran out into the open, dropped on one knee, and 
opened lire on Pouget’s brigade. Poiiget’s brigade re- 
sponded with alacrity, and presently Battye was bowled 
over by a chassepbt bullet in the ribs. A German ])rofessor 
and a brother-Briton ran out and brouglit him in, conveyed 
him to a village in the rear, plastered layer upon layer of 
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stiff brown paper over the damaged ribs, and started him 
in a*Avaggon to the Kreuznach hospital. 

The battle of Spicheron was an unpremeditated light, 
iind like most contests of that (iharacter, ' Avas extremely 
confused, a real “soldiers’ battle,” in which generalship 
phiycd but a subsidiary pai't. From the first, writes Moltke, 
an intermixture of battalions and companies set in, which 
increased with every repulse; and the confusion, he adds, 
Avas increased by tlio circumstance that three generals in 
succession nominally swayed the command. He might 
have said Avith truth thfit not three but live generals were 
successively in (•oiiimand on this afternoon of desperate 
sti'ife. Kanieke began the battle; Stiilimagel arrived and 
supeivseded him in virtue of seniority; later came ZastroAV, 
Avlio, as full general and corps-commander, superseded 
Stiilpnagel in virtue of superior rank. I'resently came 
( ioeben and took command as being a senior general to 
/.ivstvow aA\d as tAie lighting Avas dying dowiA, Stelmnetz, 
who Avas an army commander and senior general, relieved 
(Joeben and t(Aok over the command. Moltke, Avriting of 
the French possibilities on the day of Spicheren (August 
lilh), makes the statement that, since four French corps, 
the :ird, 4th, 5th, and guard, were lying within a short 
(lay’s march of Frossard’s corps (the 2nd) on the Spicheren 
lieig Is, the French Emperor, had he chosen, Avould have 
been fully able to collect five corps for a battle in the 
(’ocheren region, Ha'C miles in Frossard’s rear. But Avhen 
he wrote this, lie must have forgotten that in a previous 
page he had stated that the 5th corps (Do Failly) had 
heen assigned to the separate army Avhicli Marshal 
MacMahon commanded in Alsace; and it must have es- 
caped his memory also, that on this very August (Jth 
Lespart’s Division of that corps Avas hurrying from Bitclic 
towards Worth, eager to participate in the battle raging 
there. 

In his sketch of the battle of Vionvillc-Mars-la-Tour (ICth 
August), Moltke states as folloAvs, in ivgard to the 3rd 
(lerman Army ( 'orps : “ Tt Avas not until after three p.m., after 
E 2 
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it liad Ixien fighting* almost single-handed for seven hours, 
that elective assistance was approaching.” Jhit the 8rd ('orps 
did not come into action until after ten a.in. ; and from ten 
a.in. until thred p.m. is only five hours. The 5th and Gth 
Cavalry Divisions were on the battlefield considerably in 
advance of the arrival of the 8rd Corps. The horse-guns of 
the 5th Division were shelling Murat’s camp near Vionville so 
early as half-past eight ; ami by nine Rauch’s troopers of tlio 
Gth Division were falling fast under the lire of French infantry 
on the edge of the wood of Vionville. The two Divisions in 
conjunction had formed a wide senii-cir(de round the French 
flank and front, and, although yielding naturally to tlie 
pressure of heav}^ chassepot lire, Avere in a measure “ holding” 
Frossard’s prompt infantry Avhen the leading troops of the 
German tlrd Corps readied the field. Moltke entirely ignores 
this seasonable early work of the two ('avalry Divisions, 
which is described Avith full appre(jiation in the “Statt* 
History.” Throughout tlie hours specified both of them 
Avere continually under tiro, and almost continuously in 
action, noAv supplying the ])lac(^ of infantry in constituting 
Alvensloben’s second lino, now engaged in independent 
fighting. When the crisis came, while as yet the day was 
young; Avhon four French Army Corps Avere threatxjning to 
crush Alvenslcbeus depleted Divisions ; Avhenthat commander 
stood committed up to the hilt — “no infantry, not a man in 
reserve” — all succour yet distant; there remained to him but 
one expedient Avhich might avert the imminent defeat. That 
was the resort to a vigorous cavalry attack, “in which the 
troopers must charge home, and, if nec.essaiy, should and 
must sacrifice themselves.” Hoav Bredow’s horsemen fulfilled 
tlie stem behest, and of Avhat mouKintous service Avas their 
devotion unto death, the Fatherland will never forget. But 
while the gallant reifr.r.^ of the tAVO cavalry divisions Avere 
thus doing and dying, and Avhon it is remembered that an 
infantry brigade of tlie 10th Corps had joined Alvenslebcn 
before noon, was it either true or just to claim for the 8rd 
Corps, Avhose constancy and devotion were superb, that it had 
been fighting until three o’clock “almost single-handed, and 
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without Jiny effective support ? ” How perfunctory is Moltke’s 
skeljch of this stupendous conflict, of which he was not a 
witness, may be estimated from the fact that he makes no 
reference whatsoever to the participation in the battle of 
portions of the Sth and 9th Corps, whose attitude and action 
mainly caused Bazaine to withhold troops from his front in 
order to reinforce his left and protect his communications 
with Metz, threatened by the troops refernHl to, which lost 
1,200 of their strength. 

Moltkc makes some very remarkable statements in regard 
to the respective strengths of the armies which fought in the 
battle of St. Privat-Gravelotte. The French army which 
ca[)itulated at Metz in October, he writes, numbered 178,000, 
“ besides 20,000 sick who (tould not be removed ; about 
200,000 in all.” And he builds on this foundation, which is 
in itself erroneous, the assertion that “ consecpiently the 
enemy in the battle of 18th August had at disposal more 
than 180,000 men.” He thus continues: “The exact strength 
of the eight* (ierman (Jorps on that day amounted to 178,818. 
Thus, with the forces on either side of approximately equal 
strength, the French had been driven from a position of 
unsurpassed advantage.” The terms used here can have but 
one meaning: that the French army was over 180,000 strong, 
and Mie German army exactly 178,818 strong. And that 
being so, the thousand or two of asserted French superiority 
counting for nothing, the two adversaries were, in a niutierical 
sense, equally matched. 

It was thus claimed, and that with all the prestige of 
Moltke’s name in support, that the German strength in the 
battle of 18th August was not superior to that of the French. 
That the claim w’^as untenable can be shown easily and 
convincingly. . That Moltke greatly understated the German 
strength needs little further evidence than the following brief 
extract from the oflicial “ return, showing number of (German) 
troops employed in the battle of St. Privat-Gravelotte,” 

* Moltke had inadvei-tcntly written “ aeven '* ; there were eight, — Guards, 
2iid, 3rd, 7th, 8th, 91:', 10th, and 12th* The official state gives 178,818 as the 
colluctivo strength of those eight corps 
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printed in the appendices to the second volume of the “Start' 
History.” 

TOTAL STRENGTH. 


First army 
Second army 


Total 


Coinhataiits, oxclnsivi* (»f otUccrs ami tuiiii. 


liiiaiitry and 


42,45.') 


178, SIS 


Cavalry. | 

I 

5,753 I 

18,831 ’ 

’ I 

I 

•->4, .>81 I 


Jlorsi'd tiiiiiK. 

180 
540 

720 


Moltkc, it will be seen, put forward tliii <^n*()ss infantry 
strength of its eight corps, exclusive of ofheers, as tlie total 
strengtli of the German army on tJio field of battle. The 
addition of the cavalry, without reckoning orticers, at once 
swells the total to 2()J^,400. The Germans reckon tluar 
artillery by guns, not by gunners. AVhile the latter are still 
hale and sound they do not show in the returns; but when 
killed or wounded they figure among the loss(*s, an arrange- 
ment Avliich seems anomalous. But as artillery is of no use 
without artillerymen, the men of that arm must obviously 
count in the actual strength of an army. In bSTO ea(‘h 
German army corps before Metz liad an artillery regiment 
8,081 strong, so that the artillerymen of the eight coips on 
the field on the J8th of August would, at full strength, number 
81 ,848. Making a very liberal deduction for previous casualties, 
there would remain 25,000, swelling the total army strength, 
exclusive of orticers and train, to 228,400. OfliccM’s are not 
included in the figures of the above return: but they wore 
unquestionably in the battle, and come within the (iount. 
Apart from artillery orticers, who pcrha 2 )s werc^ included in 
their regiments, and not reckoning general and start orticers, 
the fifty-two infantry regiments and the 148 scpiadrons 
composing the infantry and cavalry forces of the army had 
about 4,000 orticers on their establishments, of whom 400 may 
be written off for casualties. Adding, then, 8, GOO orticers to 
the previous count of 228,400, the German host “employed” 
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ill tli(? biittlc of St. Privat-Gravclottc iiiiinbered,n()t as Moltkc 
reckoned it for an obvious purpose, at a total of 178,818, but 
a total of 282,000 men; and, so far from tlie contending 
armies being of approximately ccpial strength, the Germans 
were stronger by at least 50,000 than were tlie French, even 
it' Moltke's estimate of the numbers of the latter were correct. 

But liis estimate of the French strength was not correcjt — 
it could not, indeed, in the nature of things, have been correct. 
Apart from the incidental miscalculation that 178,000+20,000 
make 200,000, Moltkc erred in his statement that the 20,000 
sick and wounded French soldiers found in Metz at the 
capitulation were in excess of the 178,000 olHcers and men 
recorded as having surrendered. Tlie sick and wounded Avere 
included in the latter total, which comprehended every man, 
combatant and non-combatant, of the army and garrison of 
Metz at the date of the capitulation on the 29th of October. 
Moltkc’s train of argument that, smc(i there were 178,000 
l^'reiich soldiers in Metz at that dat(‘, “ conscciuently ” 180,000 
French soldiers confronted the ( lerman army in the biittle of 
Gravelottc, it is impossible to follow. The number of French 
soldiers, eflectivc and ineilectivc, in. and about ]\l(^tz and on 
the battleHcld on the morning of Gravolotte, was, roughl}^ 
about 200,000. But deductions to the amount of 58,000 must 
be luadi^ as folloAvs: wounded of previous battles, 20,000; 
mo'oiles constituting garrison of fortress and forts, 20,000; 
Laveau(iou|)et’s regular diAusion stiffening mobile garrisons, 
5,000; departments, train, stragglers, etc., certainly o\^er 8,000; 
sick, 5,000. 

Giving effect to those deductions, the conclusion is, that 
about 142,000 Frencli soldiers were “employed” in the battle, 
including the reseiwe consisting of the Imperial Guard Avhich 
had three of its four brigades engaged. This reckoning accords 
Avith groat closeness to the statement of the efficient strength 
of the Army of the Rhino given in to Marshal Bazaine four 
days after the battle of the 18th. The number of all ranks, 
acjcording to the statement, was 187,728 ; adding to Avhich the 
7,800 killed and Avouiided in the battle, the French strength 
on the morm.ig of the ISth works out at 145,528; the 
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(Ufferencc between that amount and the strength at the 
October capitulation consisting of garrison troops f and 
casualties before and after Oravelotte. The statements by 
the French of their strength at Oravelotte range from 

100.000 to 150,000 men etfcctive, which latter estimate, made 
by a Frenchman wliose figures were accei^ted as quasi- 
official in the “ Staff History,'' had been the highest until 
Moltke overtopped it by 80,000. The official (lerman state- 
ment is that the French “had an availtthle force of from 

125.000 to 150,000 men." IVloltke did not claim any new 
information after authorising the statement (jiioted above; 
his swollen total was based on the capitulation figures, which 
were public property the day after the surrender. And a 
certain inconsistenc}^ reveals itself betvreen that swollen total 
and the result of his statement that there were eight to ten 
men to every pa<;e of the seven miles along which extended 
the front of the Fremdi position. At ten men to the pace 
there works out a total of 188,200 men — which contrasts 
somewhat abruptly Avith “ more than 1<S0,000.” 

In his preface to his uncle's posthumous book, Major 
von Moltke quotes an utterance of his great relative as 
“highly characteristic of Moltkc's magnanimity.’’ This is the 
utterance : “ Whatever is published in a military history is 
always dressed for effect; yet it is a duty of piety and 
patriotism never to impair the prestige which identifies the 
glory of our Army with personages of lofty position." The 
'nazveU is edifying Avith which the principle is in effect laid 
down, that truth must go to the Avail in favour of patriotism. 
TTie supersession of truth by the other virtue is not precisely 
a novelty ; but to Moltke belonged the frank avowal of the 
preference as a sacred duty, and to his nephcAv the charac- 
terisation of this avoAval as magnanimity. 'I'hroiighout his 
book Moltke was true to his principle except as regarded 
tAvo leading actors in the great drama, of whom he himself 
was one and Prince Frederic Charles the other. The strange 
fact is that, as I believe can be clearly shown, the strictures 
in both instances are unmerited. 

It never was any secret in the (ierman Army that Moltke 
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disliked Prince Frederic Charles. There could be nothing in 
coniiwon between the composed, refined, accomplished and 
pious Moltkc, fastidious, scholarly and reserved as he was ; 
and the bluff, coarse, dictatorial, loose-lived and loose- 
mouthed Frederic Charles. They met as seldom as possible, 
and their relatiojis were always conHned to the strictest 
formality. To do the lied Prince justice, he always admired 
the military genius of Moltke ; but Moltke, from his 
methodical and exacting standard and notwithstanding his 
cold, unemotional impartiality, had not a high opinion of 
I’rince Frederic (Charles as a commander. In reality, as but 
for a rare prejudice Moltke would have discerned, the two 
men were the complement of cac.h other. Moltke directed 
the storm and swayed the whirlwind, although he habitually 
rode outside of its vortex. The Red Prince was the storm 
itself^ — the actual mighty rushing whirlwind — “ a disciplined 
thunderbolt,” as I once heard a fanciful trooper of the Zicten 
Hussars describe him. Perhaps his dislike to and non- 
appreciation of Frederic Charles was Moltke's weak point ; 
and thence probably it was that he violated in the case of 
that Royal soldier his principle of upholding the j^^'estige of 
high-phu'.ed ” warriors. 

Moltke is nearing the end of his description of the battle 
of Vinnville- Mars-1 a- Tour, lie has just finished a sketch of 
the great (javalry fight, which he records Wiis at its height 
at a (piarter to seven in the evening. And he continues 
thus: '"Prince Frederic Charles had hastened to the battle- 
fieUL The day was near its ending, darkness was approach- 
ing, the battle was won.” Does not the reader gather from 
the sentence in italics — the italics arc mine — from the 
mentioned liour preceding that sentence, and from the words 
that follow it, that Prince Frederic Charles reached the field 
late — when it was falling da.rk, and when already the battle 
had been won t The absence of precision tends to mislead. 
For the Prince, as a fact, was late in reaching the field. 
The battle had begun two hours before noon ; nearly five 
hours later Prince Frederic Charles was still in Pont-a- 
Mousson, quite lifteen miles from the scene of struggle. As 
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is duly recorded in the “ Staft* History,” the Prince reached the 
battle-tield about four o’clock.” r 

It was barel}^ that hour when he (;aiue galloping up the 
narrow hill-road from (jrorze ; the powerful bay he rode all 
foam and sweat, sobbing with the swift exertion up the steep 
ascent, yet pressed ruthlessly with the spui* ; staff* and escort 
panting several horse-lengths in rear of the impetuous fore- 
most horseman. On and up he sped, craning forward over 
the saddle-bow to save his horse, but the attitude seeming 
to suggest that he biinied to project himself faster than the 
good horse could cover the ground. No wolfskin, but the 
red tunic of the /ieten Hussars, clad the compact torso, but 
th<' straining man’s lace wore the aspec^t one associates with 
that of the berserker. The turgid eyeballs had in them a 
suWen lurid gleam of Idood-thirst. Tlie fieve.c sun and the 
long hal’d gallop had ffushed the face a deep red, and the 
veins of th(' throat w(n*e visibly swolh^n. Recalling through 
the years the memory of that visage with the lowering brow, 
the fierce eyes, and the strong sot jaw, one can understand 
how to this day the motlnu’s in the liorraine villages invoke 
the terror of “ Le Prince Romje'' as the Scottish peasants of 
old used the name of the Rlack Douglas, to aw(^ their 
children wherewithal into panic-stricken silence. While as 
yet his road was through the forest, leaves and twigs cut by 
bullets showered down upon him. Just as he emerged in 
tlie open upland, a shell burst almost among liis horse’s f(M?t. 
The iron-nerved man gave heed to neither bullet-tire nor 
bursting shell ; no, nor even to the che(‘rs that ro.se above 
the roar of Ijattle from the throats of the Hrandenlairgtirs 
through Avho.se masses he was riding, and whose (diief he had 
been for many years. They expected no recognition, for 
they understood the nature of tlie man — kiuuv that after his 
rough fashion he was the soldier’s true friend, and also that 
he was Avont to sway the issues of battle. He spurnnl onward 
to Flavigny aAvay yonder in the front line ; the bruit of his 
c.oming darted along the fagged ranks ; and strangely soon 
(jaine the rec.ognition that a i mister-soldier had gripped hold 
o; the coiuniiuid as in a vi<je. 
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In regard once again to Prince Frederic (Charles, M(dtke 
deviates from the principle which he expounded to his 
iigphcw, in relation to a critical incident which occnrnMl later 
in the same evening. The long bloody struggle was in its 
final throes, and the (Germans now stood on tlio ground lu'ld 
by the French in tlie morning. In those circiimstaiaies, 
writes Moltke : — 

“ It was (dearly most iinadvisable to challenge by renewed 
attacks an enemy who still greatly outnumbered the (ilermjm 
forces: which, since no otlier reinforcements could be hoped 
for soon, could not but jeopardise the success so dearly 
bought. The troops -were exhausted, most of their ammuni- 
tion was spent, the hors(is had been under the saddle for 
fifteen hours without food. Some of the batteries could 
move only at a walk, and the nearest army corps which had 
crossed the Moselle, the 12 th, was distant morci than a day’s 
inarch. Yet, notwithstanding, at about (dglit o’cdock the 
Ucadcfuarter ” [“ Oberciommando,” an army euplunnism for 
Prince Frederic Charles, who was no Hgiiro-hoad commander] 
“issued an order canuinauding a renewed and general attack 
111)011 the enemy's position.” 

The attack was but partially made owing to the darkness 
and the exlianstiou of the troops, and it failed at most, points, 
not w’ hoiit severe losses. 

Than *ho aspersion conveyed in the cpioted senLeiK'Cs, 
none moi*e grave can well be imagined. The charge, in 
etlect, is siinjily tliis, that in a reckless attempt which in the 
nature of things could not be other than futile, Prince 
Fr()(leric diaries had wantonly sgnandcred the lives of his 
devoted soldiers. That chief had much experieucjo of com- 
mand in the actual battle-field, and he closed his fighting 
career imvaiujiiished in battle. In the Franco-German War 
•ho was in his mature soldierly ])rime, a veteran of war at 
the age of forty-two, as yet unimpaired by habits w'hich 
subso(piently deteriorated him. Fxperiemte had inured him 
swiftly yet (*oolly to penetrate the varying problems of the 
battle while it vatred around him in its maddest chaotic tur- 
thoil— a less easy task than meets the retrospective military 
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critic in the calm of his bureau. He had learned the 
stern lesson that gains can rarely be attained without ‘incur- 
ring losses — the old cynical omelette- making, egg-breaking 
axio7u : and this other lesson, too, that there are occasions 
when a commander must lay his account with severe inevit- 
able losses while the chances of success arc very precarious, 
yet whicli it behoves him to adventure. Ft was such an 
occasion which presented itself to I Vince Frederic Charles on 
tlie evening of Mars-la-Tour. With a tar-spent army of some 
60,000 men, he was standing right in the path of a host 
inore than double liis own numbers. Of that host it Avas 
true that probably more than one-lialf was not less exhausted 
than Avere his own people ; but it possessed powerful reserves 
compiiratively fresh and unscalhed, the possession of which 
might Avcll encourage the French leader, Avith a])})areutly so 
much at stake, to push a formidable night attack against a 
numerically inferior and Av^orn-out adversary. Symptoms 
there already were, which schemed to jiortend such an etlbrt. 
Kazaine in person, Avith fresh troops, Avas clearing his front 
towards the south-west, and thrusting the Oermans there- 
abouts back into the Avoods. lloltke’s statement is incorrect 
that the 12th Oor])s, tAventy miles aAvay, AAas Prince Frederic 
(Charles’ nearest reinforcenumt. One incentive to the opera- 
tion which Moltke condemns Avas the Pi’inccs knoAvledge 
that the 9th Corps Avas so near his right Hank as to be able 
to make itself felt in the intended general movement. And 
this Avas actually so in the case of a brigadti of that corps’ 
Hessian Division, which came into action so early as half- 
past seven, and continued fighting until after ten. Part of its 
other division Avas indeed already in the field. Any argument 
of mine in justification of Prince Frederic Cliarles’s motives 
can have no Aveight ; and I prefer therefore to (piote on this 
point the soldierly language of the “Stall* History,” compiled, 
it never must be forgotten, under the superintendence of 
Moltke himself; — 

“ As the firing became more vigorous after seven o’clock, 
and the re,ports gave reason to expect the arrival of the 9th 
^ orps. Prince F rederic Charles considered the moment suitable 
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for again making an attack in force. . . The staking 

of th(f last strength of man and horse, after hours upon liours 
o£ sanguinary fighting, was to show that the Prussians had 
hotli the ability and the firm will to triumph in the yet 
undecided struggle. The moral imj)ression of such an 
advance, enhanced by the consternation to be expected from 
a sudden attack in the twilight, ap))carcd to guarantee a 
favourable result.” 

No word of blauu' has Moltke for General Manstein, who, 
by his headstrong and reckless disohedieiKJO of orders, and his 
disregard of information In'ought him by his own scouts, dis- 
located th(j plan of the battle of (J ravel otto, and gravely 
compromised the fortunes of the day ; no breath of reflection 
on GcAieval von Pape, w\n> sacviticed thousands of brave men 
in a pi’ematurc and impossible attack on St,. Privat- -too 
iinj)ationt to wait an hour for the development of tlie turning 
movement l>y the Saxons which wouhl have averted most of 
the butchery. Poth those officers were “ personages of high 
position” — were of that “bestimmte Persbiilichkoiten ” order, 
to uphold whoso prc'Stige Moltke hold it to bo a sacred duty. 
Pihriotism (piestionless shielded them from adverse com- 
mciu ; yet it did not avail to withhold his censun* on Wince 
Frederic and on himself. It was in respect of the partici- 
patio* of the iud ('or])s in the fighting during the latest 
phase of tlie battle of Gravclotte, that he considered himself to 
have incurred his unfavourable criticism upon himself, which 
he thus frankly expresses in his posthumous work on tlie 
FraiuJo-(liei*iU!in W hy : — 

‘Mt would have been more judicious on the part of the 
Chief of the General Staff* who was jx-rsonally on the spot 
at the time, not to have permitted this mo\^cmcnt at so 
late an hour. .Such a body of troops, still complctolj'^ intact, 
might have proved very precious next day, but on this 
evening could scarcely be expected to bring about a decisive 
rcversjil.” 

AVith all respect I make bold to aver that ^loltke had no 
alternative but to permit — nay, to strenuously urge forward 
that advance of the 2iid CJorps his sanction to which ho. 
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disap])rovc(l iiuuiy years later — if there was to be retrieved a 
situation which was dangerously eoni])roinisod, and ‘wliieli 
imperatively ealled for a “ reversal.” ^ 

In the (iravelotte region of the vast battle-ground, the 
(.Tcrinan right, consisting of the 7th and (Sth I’orps eoni- 
inandod by CJeneral Steinnictz, had Ixien lighting tiercely 
and with varied fortune during the afternoon against the 
French soldiers of Frossard and Le Hceuf As the day waned 
the cannonade abated its virulence and the niusketry-firc 
fell almost silent. The French now lay supine in their 
shell or- trenches along the L\)int-du-4our ridge crowning the 
bare glacis-like plateau which their tire had been swe^eping ; 
quiet in the buildings and behind the enclosures of the 
Moscou farm farther northward. Fh(3 Khinclanders and 
Westphalians huddled among tlieir dead and wounded in 
the shallow folds of the plateau, in the bush fringing the 
deep and ste('p ravine of the Mance streamlet, in and behind 
the precincts of the battered 8t. Hubert auberge, and about 
the edge of the wood below iMos(iou. The lull lasted for 
an hour ; the (kuMuans believed that the Frenchmen over 
against them wore exhausted, and that the strength of 
their resistance was broken. Away to the northward whore 
Prince Frederic Charles held sway, the roar of battle was 
deepening in intensity; and this indication that the army 
of the Red Prince was entering on the decisive struggle was 
the signal for the order to the impatient Stcinmetz, that he 
too should fall on and strain his uttermost to “end the 
business” in liis specific sphere of action. In addition to 
his own two corps, the 2nd Avas placed at Ins disposal, to be 
used if it should be needed. The Pomeranians had travelled 
far and fast in their soldierly ardour to share in the battle. 
They panted for the fray, in spite of th(;ir fatigue after a long 
forced march ; but having regard to the seeming enfecblement 
of the adversary^ it Avas not expected that their services 
would be called for. 

For once the French had hoodwinked their enemy. They 
were not exliausted, but Avere merely saving their ammunition 
and resting in the comparative safety of their shclter-trenclies 
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and reverse slopes, while they watched for events, "rhey 
believicd, it seemed, that they had virtually won the battle, 
and were in full buoyancy and conHdciice. As the heads of 
t^teinmetz’s columns came up out of the Mance ravine and 
showed themselves on the lower verge of the plateau, the 
Krench flung away the mask. Suddeidy from their serried 
lines shot furious blasts of chassepbt- and mitrailleuse-tire. 
The thunder of their long-silent artillery burst forth in fullest 
volume. The supports at all points came spi’inging forward 
to join their comrades of the front line. And then the 
French infantry, for the moment relieved from the irksome 
trammels of the defensive and restored to its congenial met ter 
of the attack, dashed forward with the grand old eUnr and 
swci)t the Germans backwards down the slope into the 
Mance ravine. Under the stroke of that tierce impact, under 
the hurricane of missiles that swept upon the troops assailed 
by the French infantry, Steinmet/’s army reeled to its base. 
There was a period when it may be said without exaggeration 
that the mass of that army was on the run. The old King 
was carried backward in the press surging out from under the 
rain of bullets and shells, expostulating with great fervour of 
expression in his rearward career, with the component parts 
of the all but universal dehlde. The Mance ravine was seeth- 
ing full of fugitives, struggling among themselves for cover 
from the plunging shells which fell thick among them. The 
quarries below ^loscou were crowded with demoralised 
soldiers. The garrison of St. Hubert remained there — in the 
buildings and outlying enclosures it Avas safer than in the 
bullet-swept open ; the place was not assailed, and some 
staunch troops out in the open clung to its lee. Hut the road 
in front of St. Hubert leading from Point-du-Jour down into 
the ravine, was a torrent of rushing, panting, panic-stricken 
men. Down this torrent were actually swept somo of the 
brave Gniigge s field guns ; I saw old Brigadier Rex thrown 
down and overi’un when striving energetically to stay the 
rush. 

The French infantry having repulsed their adversaries, 
retired to their (bTonsive positions, and the Germans began 
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to steady theiiisolves in a metisiirc. Reserves of the 7th 
Corps were sent forward, but made very little headcj and 
it is not straining language to say that it was as a last 
resort that the 2nd (A>rps, no part of which had hitherto 
been engaged, was ordcjred up. The corps crossed the 
ravine by the great cJuins.'^ee from Cravclotte. How im- 
portant was regarded a fortunate issue to its exertions was 
vividly betrayed by the unparalleled anxiety to fire its 
ardour, and the exceptional solicitude for its most effective 
guidance. At the head of the corps rode down into the 
ravine old Steininotz tlie army comniander, and Franseky 
the corps commander: and Avith them rode none other 
than Moltke himself, accompanied by the staff* officers of 
the royal head([uartors. “ Under the eyes of those officei*s 
of high rank,” so it is written in the “ Staff* History,” “ the 
battalions hastened across the valley, drums beating and 
bugles sounding, previous to throwing themselves into the 
struggle amid the encouraging cheers of the commanding 
general.” As the Pomeranians dcplo)"ed on the edge ot 
the plateau, the French fire struck them fair in the iace : 
and they were struck, too, by a broad, rushing stream of 
fugitives from the front Avhich, in the demure language of 
the ‘SStaff* History,” ‘' seemed to point to the advent of a 
fresh crisis in the engagement.” 

This last incident alone would appear to justify the 
utilisation of the 2nd Corps, which, although it made no serious 
impression on the French position, maintained a footing 
on the plateau during the night. Rut, when its employ- 
uumt is pronounced by the high officer Avho ordered it on 
that service to liavc been a surplusage and an error, a 
comment on this pronouncement may be made in the form 
of a couple of questions. Was not this the unique instance 
since lUlicher’s time of a Prussian ariiu^-commander — as 
iloltkc virtually Avas — personally leading his troops into 
action ? And on what other occasion throughout his career 
in his great position, did Moltke concern himself personally 
Avith the actual direction and encouragetnent of any specific 
n oveTiient on the battle-field? 
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The incidents narrated above arc, in their broad 
features, recorded in the “Staff History,” and some details 
whicTli can be fully verified from other sources have been 
<iddod, in part from personal knowledge as an eye-witness. 
Moltkc’s faculty of concentrated writing is strikingly shown 
in the following (juotation, which embraces all he permits 
himself to say regarding the events adverted to:— 

“ Later, the still serviceable battalions of the 7th Corps 
were sent again across the Mance ravine, and were joined 
by battalions from the Hois do Yaux in the direction of 
Hoint-du-Jour and the quarries. Frossard’s corps, thus 
attacked, was reinforced by the Garde Yoltigeur Division, 
and all tlic French reserves moved up into the first line. 
The artillery came into action with redoubled activity, and 
an annihilating ride-tire was poured on the advancing 
Germans. Then moved out to the attack tlui French 
soldiers in tke shape of a powerful mass of tirailleurs, whkth 
drove the small leadcrless bands of Germans lying on the 
plateau back to the skirts of the wood. Here, however, 
the outburst was arrested, and there still remained in the 
hand a fresh army corps in full strength.” 

Moltkes estimate of Bazaine as a commander wa^; not 
high, and he distinctly recognised that he was influenced 
by political as well as military considerations; h(J, however, 
ac(p..ts Bazaine of the charge of having betrayed his 
country. There is in Moltkes last work one very curious 
and enigTtiatical sentence in regard to liazaine. The period 
is shortly before the battle of Noisseville, 81st August, 
when Bazaii.e and his army had been enclosed in and about 
Metz for several days. This is the sentence — “Meanwhile 
Marshal Bazaine possibly might have recognised that he 
had deceived himself in regard to the release of his army 
by means of negotiation.’ Is it not the reasonable inference 
that thus early, much earlier than ever previously had been 
suspected, Bazaine had attempted to open negotiations with 
the Germans, and had been repulsed? 


As a skilfrL untiring, and far-seeing organiser of the 
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means which make for success in war, Moltkc has never 
had an equal, and probably, in those respects, will never 
have a superior. 'J'he extraordinary success of the efforts 
on his part and tliat of his coadjutor von Roon, to perfect^’ 
the national preparedness for war, produced the result that 
while those two lasted, (lerinany could find in no other 
European power an equal «antagonist. Still less has any 
power produced a strategist who has given proof of ranking 
as Moltke’s peer. Thus it is impossible to gauge the full 
measure of Moltke’s potentialities. He may have had reserves 
of strategical genius which never were needed to be evoked. 
It is impossible to determine whether in the Franco-German 
War he put forth his full strength, or only so much of it 
as was proportionate to the req\iirements s\iggcsted by the 
known inferiority of the adversary. 

One thing is certain, that never was fortune more kind 
to the director of any great war than she was to Moltkc in 
1870, In spite of the significant warning of Sadowa, it 
seemed almost that in its later years the Second Empire, as 
regarded its military position, had been deliberately “riding 
for a fall.” With the melancholy exposure of its military de- 
cadence all the world is familiar. When Marshal Nicl en- 
joined the defensive as the complement of the chasseput, ho 
throttled the traditional davy of the soldiers of' France. Her 
army, deficient in everything save innate coui-age, lacked 
most of all competent leadership ; and the assumption of 
the chief command by the Emperor Napoleon made the 
Germans a present of the issue before a shot was fired. 
The campaign begun, fortune continued to shower her 
favours on Moltkc. It appeared as if the very stars in 
their courses fought for him. An essential feature of his 
plan was to push direct for the enemy’s capital. Bazaine 
unwittingly helped him in this by bottling himself up in 
Metz, and MacMahon yielded him the fair-way by moving 
out of his path. Another element of Moltkc’s scheme was 
that the French should bo driven from the spacious and 
fertile middle provinces into the barren and cramped pre- 
ciiicts of the north. Bazaine did not lend himself directly 
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to the accomplishment of this object of his adversary, but 
he disposed of himself otherwise in a manner equally satis- 
factory to Moltke. MacMahon obliged by going northward 
•without being driven — at least by the Germans; his coer- 
cion was from Paris. Moltke, fully convinced of the para- 
mount importance to the French that the army of Metz 
should make good its retreat on the Chalons force, con- 
centrated every energy towards the prevention of that 
union. It happened that, as Moltke genially observes, 
Bazaine did not share the German chiefs conviction, and 
indeed played into his adversary’s hand by his preference for 
remaining in Metz instead , of the prosecution of a retreat 
towards Chfilons. Ready enough to tight — to do him 
justice — Bazaine was not earnest to march. 

But Moltke’s plan of campaign was based, beyond all 
other considerations, on the resolution at once to assail the 
enemy wherever found, and to keep the German forces so 
compact that the attack could always be made with the 
advantage of superior strength. Although the Germans 
had overwhelmingly superior numbers in the field, this latter 
aspiration was not uniformly fulfilled. Indeed, there is a 
certain pride in Moltke’s assertion that the Germans fought 
—and won — four important battles with the numerical 
odds against them, Spicheren, Courcellos, Vionville-Mars- 
la-Tour, and Noisseville, not to mention his claim of equal 
strengtii on the French side at Gravelottc. The failure 
always to make good the wise postulate of his plan in 
regard to concentration, resulted inevitably from the free 
hand accorded to subordinate commanders to bring on an 
unexpected battle at their discretion or indiscretion. It 
is true that because of various more or less fortuitous 
circumstances, no actual defeat resulted from this licencd; 
but the risks it involved w'ore certainly in two instances 
disproportionate to the possible attainable advantages. 
Is it credible that, had not Frossard at Spicheren been 
trammeUed by Imperial restrictions, bis three divisions 
would not have smashed Kameke’s two brigades as they 
clung to his si .its for hours before reinforcements arrived? 

F 2 
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The German “Stalf History” owns to the iinnnnence of 
disaster at Conrcellcs ; and but that the French wore there 
tied to the defence, it is inconccivahlc that five French divisions 
should not have defeated five (German brigades. What' 
soldier who has realised the practical value of numbers in 
battle, will deny that had Bazaine with 150,000 regulars at 
his back, been in dead earnest to force through at Mars-la- 
Tour, he could have swept Alvcnslcben’s 40,000 Prussians 
out of his path before support could have reached the 
latter ? iMoltke writes of A'oisseville, that there 36,000 
Prussians repulsed 137,000 Frenchmen. With such odds in 
their fiivoiir as four to one, the Servian militia, fighting in 
earnest, would crush the best troops in Furope. The 
French did not break out simply because Bazaine fought 
merely to save appearances. With superior forces and 
copious reserves the brus(pie and butcherly ofiensive is a 
tempting game ; but its attractions wane when, as with the 
Gormans at Gravclotte, it entails tlie slaughter of 20,000 
men in indicting on the enemy a loss of (S,000. 

It rcniains that the Germans wen^ the conquerors ; and 
that they conquered in virtue cliiotly of Moltko’s strategical 
skill and infusion of energy into all ranks of the German 
army. It is a true saying that nothing succeeds like 
success, and its converse is not less true — that nothing lails 
like failure. But tlie spectator of the Franco-Gen nan War 
must have been purblind or warped who could dare to 
aver that the old spirit was dead in the army on whicli 
had once shone the sun of Austerlitz- -that army which 
h<ad stormed the Mamelou with a rush. Mo; the poor 
mis-coinmandcd, bewildered, harassed, overmatched, out- 
numbered soldiers in the blue kepis and red breeches, 
fought, on with a loyal valour which ever commanded 
respect and admiration. The sad, noble story ol unavailing 
devotion is to bo told of the French regular army from 
the first battle to the ending at Sedan. With swelling 
heart and wet eyes I looked down on the final scene of 
that awful tragedy. The picture rises now before me of 
that terrible aiteimoon. The stem ring of German fire, over 
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encircling with stronger grip that plateau on which were 
hiK^dled the F rcnchTYioii as in the shambles ; the storm of 
^ shell fire that tore lanes through the dense masses, bare to 
its pitiless blasts ; the vehement yet impotent protests 
against the inevitable, in the shape of furious sorties. Now 
a headlong charge of Margiieritte’s cuirassiers thundering 
in glittering steel-clad splendour down the slope of Illy 
with an impetus that seemed resistless, till the fire of the 
German infantrymen smote the squadrons fair in the face, 
and heaped the sward with dead and dying. Now the 
frantic gallop to theii* fate of a regiment of light horsemen 
on their grey Arab stallions, up to the very muzzles of the 
needle-guns which the German linesmen held with steadi- 
ness so unwavering. Now a passionate outburst of red- 
trousered foot-soldiers, darting against a chance gap in the 
tightening environment, too surely to be crushed by the 
r?i(hless flanking fire. No semblance of order there, no 
token of leadership ; simply a hell in the heart of which 
writhed an indiscriminate mass of brave men, with no 
thought in them but of fighting it out to the bitter end ! 
1 shudder as 1 wiatc, at the recollection of the horrors of 
thjit ghastly field on the day after the battle. The ground 
was still slippery with blood, and in the hollows lay little 
puddles which made one faint. Napoleon's one wise act 
was his displaying the white flag on the afternoon of 
Sedan. Hut, in their passion to keep on fighting, with 
what fury the soldiers execrated him and his conduct! 
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The distirepancios about Sedan — MarMahon wounded — Napoleon in the Field — 
Ducrot in Command — Wimpfen snperaedeN him —Napoleon and Duerot 
in the Sous-Frefecture — NVimpfen’s contumacy — The Final Boinbardmc'iit 
and the White Flag — Bronsart’s return from Sedan — Arrival of Ueille on 
the King's Hill — Letters of Napoleon and the Prussian King— The Hymn 
of Victory : “ Nun danket alle Gott” — Bismarck^s supper in Donchory — 
The Midnight Conference — Napoleon's exit from Sedan — The Wearer’s 
Cottage— Tile interview in the Chateau Bellevue after (Capitulation— 'i'lie 
French prisoner- Army on the Peninsula of Iges — The last of the 
Weaver’s Cottage — End of Madame Fournaise. 

O NE day, no doubt, the inevitable historian will undertake 
the task of writing a detailed account of the strange 
events which occurred about Sedan during tlie first week of 
September, 1870;. but if in the endeavour ho escapes falling 
a victim to softening of the brain, he may be accounted 
an exceptionally fortunate man. With certain salient facts, 
it is true, no difficulties will present thoinsolves. It is 
unquestionable that a great battle was fought on the 1st, 
resulting in the defeat and surrender of t he French army ; 
that Marshal MacMahoii, the French couunander-in-chief, 
was struck down Avoiindcd in the early moi’iiing of that 
day ; that on the same afternoon the white Hag was hoist(3d 
by order of the Emperor Nsipoleon, who sent out to the 
German monarch a letter tendering the surrender of his 
sword; that Napoleon on the early morning of the 2nd 
came out from Sedan, and met and conferred witli Bis- 
marck at the weaver’s cottage on the lloiichery road; that, 
subsequently, the capitulation of the Frencli army having 
been consummated, he had an interview with King Wilhelm 
in the Chateau Bellevue ; that on the following morning 
he started on his journey to Casscl as a })risoner-of-war ; 
and that the French army of Sedan, more tliaii 100,000 
strong, was sent away into captivity in the German fort- 
resses. Thus far, the historian’s task will be simple enough ; 
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it is the hopeless and bewildering* discrepancies in regard 
to fictiiils which will cause him to tear his hair, and bewail 
himself of his folly in choosing the avocation of a writer 
\if history, instead of that of a frightenor of crows. In 
those exciting Sedan days many people seern to have lost 
their heads, and more the faculty of memory. The hours 
at which events occurred were either unnoted or so noted 
as to bo strangely discordant. Even the customar}^ preci- 
sion of the (jennaii “Staff History” is for once in default; 
and if it is vague, the vagueness of French generals and 
of irresponsible persons at large may be imagined. 

Marshal MacMahon was in the field by five a.Tn. When 
riding along the high ground above La Moncclle he was 
severely wounded in the thigh by the fragmeiit of a shell, 
and he then nominated Diuirot as his successor in the 
chief command. It is impossible to fix the precise time at 
wliich the marshal was wounded, or when Ducrot first learnt 
of his promotion ; hut certainly before eight o'clock the 
latter was exorcising command and ordering a retreat on 
Mezieres, which, if it had been promptly carried out, might 
have temporarily saved at least a portion of the French 
army. I hit presently Wimpfen produced his commission 
from Palikao; and Ducrot, although for the moment indig- 
nant at his su[)ersGssion, was probably not sorry to be 
relieved from a situation so complicated. Wimpfen coun- 
termanded the retreat on Mezieres in favour of a hopeless 
attempt to brt'ak out towards the east in the direction of 
(-arignan; and thenceforth there remained no hope for the 
French. The Emperor when riding out in the direction of 
the hardest fighting, had met the wounded marshal being 
brought in; one account says in the toAvn, another on the 
road beyond the gate. No reference Avas thought worth 
Avhile to be made to Napoleon as to the c.ommand — 
Avhether J^ucrot or Wimpfen Avas to exercise it: the unfor- 
tunate Emperor mooned about the field for hours under fire, 
but had no influence ANdiatsocA'er on the conduct of the 
battle; and he sent no reply to a letter from Wimpfen 
begging his Li'perial master “to place himself in the midst 
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of his troops who could be relied on to force a passage 
through the German lines.” When the Emperor retunied 
into Sedan is not to be ascertained; nor, except inferontially,^ 
at what hour he tirst directed the white Hag to be exhibited. 
No. person has avowed himself the executant of that order, 
but the Hag did not long fly ; it was indignaiitl}' cut down 
by (General Faure, MacMahoifs chief- of-stalf, who did not 
give himself the trouble to communicate with Xa])olcoii 
either before or aftca* having taken this coiisidci’able liberty. 
By one o’clock, the battle in effect was lost and won; what 
followed was merely futile fighting and futile slaughter. 

How anxious the Emperor continued to be for capitula- 
tion; how obstinate was Wimpfen that there should be no 
negotiations “ and no capitulation, is shown, rather con- 
fusedly it is tTue, by the testimony of Lebrun and Ducrot. 
"'Why docs this useless struggle still go on ^ ” Napoleon 
demanded of Lebrun, who, a little before three p.ni., entered 
his apartment in the sous-prefeclure — “ an hour ago and 
more I bade the Avhite flag be displayed in order to sue 
for an armistice.” Lebrun cx])lained that certain additional 
formalities were recpiisite — a letter must be signed by the 
commander-in-chief and sent out by an ofHccr with a 
trumpeter and a flag of truce. That document Lcbnm 
prepared, and having procured ofliccr, trum])cter, and flag of 
truce, he went forth to where W impfen was gath(‘i ing troops 
for an attack on the Germans in Balan. As Lebrun approached 
him, the angry Wimpfen shouted, “ No capitulation ! l.)rop 
that rag ! 1 mean to fight on! ” and forthwitli set out towards 
Balan, carrying Jjebrun along ^\ith him into the fight. 

Ducrot had been fighting hard to the northward of 
Sedan, about Illy and the edge of the Bois de Garenne ; 
straining every nerve to arrest, or at least to retard the 
environing advance of the (iermans. Recognising that his 
efforts afforded no likelihood of success, he resolved soon 
after three o’clock to pass southward through Sedan, and 
join in an attempt to cut a way out towards Carignan and 
Montinedy. Ducrot had no hope of success in such an 
enterprise, l)ut, nevertheless, was prepared to obey the order. 
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Bnt, as }io has written, he was alone ; he had not oven a 
corpofal’s escort. He sent word to Wimpfen by that coin- 
n^ander’s orderly, that he would enter Sedan and attempt to 
gather some troops in support of Wimpfen’s effort. What Jhicrot 
saw inside Soflan may be told nearly in his own Avords. 

The state of the interior of Sedan he has characterised as 
indescribable, llie streets, the open places, the gat('.s, were 
blocked up by Avaggoiis, guns, and the ImpaiHiiif'/iUa. and 
dehrix of a. routed army. Bands of soldi(;rs without arms, 
Avithout packs, were rushing about throwing themselves into 
tluj churches, or breaking into private houses. Many unfor- 
tunate men Avere ti*ani[)lcd under foot. The feAV sohliers who 
still preserved a remnant of energy seemed to be expending 
it in accusations and curses. “ Wo have been betrayed!” they 
cried — “ we have been sold by traitors and cowards ! ” There 
Avas really nothing to be done with such men, and Ducrot 
ri'paired to llie Bm])er()r in the sous-pvefeciture. 

Napoleon no longer preserved that cold and impenetrable 
countenance* familiar to all the Avorld. Tlic absolute silence 
which i-eigned in the pi*esence of the sovoroign rendered the 
noise outside niore awfully tumultuous. The air Avas on fire. 
Shells fell on roofs, and strin’k masses of masonry Avhich 
(^rasi.od doAvn upon the pavememts. “ 1 do not understand,” 
said the bcnvildered Hm]jeror — “ why the enemy continues 
his tin 1 have ordered the Avhite flag to be hoisted. I hope 
to obtain an intervioAV with the king of rrussia, aial may 
succeed in obtaining advantageous terms for the army.” 
While the Emperor and Ducrot Avero conversing, the can- 
nonade iiKU’cased in violence from minute to minute. Con- 
flagrations burst out. Women, children and wounded Avere 
destroyed. The sous-prefecture Avas struck ; shells exploded 
every minute in garden and courtyard. 

“ It is absohUely necessary to stop the tiring ! ” exclaimed 
the Emperor. “Here, write this!” he commanded Ceneral 
Ducrot : — “ ‘ The flag of truce having been displayed, negotia- 
tions are about to be o])ened Avith the enemy. The firing 
must cease all along the line.'" Then said the Emperor 
“ Now sign it ! ” “ Oh no, sire,” replied Ducrot, “ I cannot 
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sign: by wliat right could I sign? (xcneral Winipfen is 
genertal-in-cliief.” “Yes,” replied the Emperor, “but I 
don’t know where (General Wimpfen is to be found. SoTTie 
one must sign ! ” “ Let his chicf-of-staff sign,” suggested 

Ducrot, “or Cleneral J)ouay.” “Yes,” replied the Emperor, 
“ let the chiei-of-stafl* sign the order ! ” 

The subsequent history of this order cannot be distinctly 
traced, nor whether, indeed, it ever got signed at all. It may 
have been enclosed in the missive from the Emperor whicjh 
presently reached Wimpfen, and which that n^calcitrant 
chief would not even open. It appeared that Wimpfen’s 
troops had been gradually falling away from him ; and he 
had ridden back to one of the gates of Sedan, on the double 
errand of procuring reinforcements and of trying to prevail 
on the Emperor to join him in his forlorn-hope attempt to 
break out. What then occurred may best be told in 
Wimpfen’s own words : — 

“Shortly before four o’clock,” he wrote, “I reached tlie 
gate of Sedan. There, at last, there came to mo M. IMerrou 
of the Imperial Staff, who, instead of announcing the arrival 
of the sovereign which I wjis expecting with feverish 
impatience, handed me a letter from his Majesty, and he 
also informed me that the white flag was floating from the 
citadel of Sedan, and that I was charged with the duty 
of negotiating with the enemy. . . Not recognising the 
Emperor’s right to order the hoisting of the flag, I replied to 
his iiKJssenger : — ' I will not take cognisance of this Ictnu* : 
I refuse to negotiate!’ In vain did M. rierron insist. I 
took his ilajesty’s letter, and holding it in my hand without 
opening it I entered the town, calling on the soldiers to 
follow me into the tight. . . Having gathered about 2,000 
men, at the head of this gallant handful 1 succeedtid, about 
five o’clock, in penetrating as far as the church of JIalan ; but 
the reinforcements I hoped for did not arrive, and J then 
gave the order to retire on Sedan.” 

\\^im{)fen on his return to the fortress, forwarded his 
resignation to the Emperor, who then in vain attempted to 
persuade first Ducrot and then Douay to assume the 
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coininand. Wimpfen final]}'' was sent for, and in the pre- 
sence the Emperor a violent altercation occurred betwetjn 
him and Ducrot, in the course of which, it was believed, 
blows Avere actually exclianged. Ducrot, Avho Avas the more 
excited of the tAvo, AvithdrcAv: and in the words of the 
Emperor, “ General \\^m]>fen Avas brought to understand 
that, having commanded during the battle, his duty obliged 
him not to desert his post in circumstamics so critical.” 
Wimpfen would have been quite within his rights in persist- 
ing in resigning. The situation had been purely a military 
one, and he was commander- iu-chief; yet the Emperor, Avho 
had no military position Avhatsoever, had overridden Wimp- 
fen’s powers Avhile as yet that officer Avas in supreme 
command. Wimpfen showed patriotism and Tru)ral courage in 
taking on himself the invidious burden of conducting negotia- 
tions resulting from a(ds to which he had not been a ])arty. 

The scene may now bo changed to the hill-to]) south of 
Erenois, from whi(‘h the Prussian King and his mfoar(f(je \vM\ 
been Avatching the course of CA'^ents ever since the early moi*u- 
ing. It Avould seem that the lirst Avhite flag Avhich Eaure in 
his anger cut down, had not been noticed in the German army. 
As the afun’iioon dreAV on the Ercnch defeat wan decisivc^ly 
apparent ; yet, although the florcene.ss of the fighting waned, 
the now surrounded army remained heroically stubborn in 
its resistance to inevitable fate : and so its final death-throe 
had to bo artistically quickened up. In the stern words of 
the German “Official History,” “a poAverful artillery fire 
directed against the enemy’s last point of refuge appeared the 
iriost suitable method of convincing him of the hopelessness 
of his situation, and of inducing him to surrender. With 
intent to hasten the capitulation, and thus spare the German 
army further sacrifices, the King ordered the Avhole available 
artillery to concentrate its fire on Sed.ui.” This ctunmand, so 
states the “ Staff History,” Avas issued at four p.m., and Avas 
})romptly acted on. The consequent exacerbation of the 
cannonade Avas, no doubt that of Avhich Ducrot tells, Avdiilst 
ho Avas in conversation Avith the Emperor in the sous- 
prefecture. HesuAs of the roinf\)rced and concentrated shell 
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liro were soon iiiiinifcsted. S(?(ljin seemed in flames. The 
French r(*tnrn-tire, gallantly maintained for a short time, was 
by-and-by crushed into silence. The “ Staff' Histoiy '' yields 
no more t.im(*-data; to me the hurricane of shell fire seemed 
t<j endure* for (juitc half an hour. TJnder its cover a Bavarian 
force* was preparing to storm the Torcy <lato. At this 
moment t.ho Avhite flag was definitively displayed on the 
citadel flags taif* and the (fcrnian fire at once cc^ased. At the 
solicitation of the French commandant of the suburb of 
Toi-cv', tli(‘ Bavarian leader then refrained from assault and 
remained in position outside the gate. As I he news of 
impending iK'gotiations spread, liostility ceased everywhere 
save about Balan, where the contumacious Wimpfen was 
still battling impotently. Tidings of the situation at 'Porcy 
having readied liim, and the wlntc flag being visible, the 
King of Prussia directed ( ‘olonel Bronsart von Schellendorf of 
his staff to ride into Sedan under a flag of truce, and summon 
the French Commaiulor-in-Chief to surrender Ins army and 
the fortress. The Prussian ollic^er penetrated into the city 
and duly aimouncecl the nature of his mission ; but to his 
surprise In* was ushered into tJie presence of tlie Panperor 
Najioleon, t)f whoso presence in Sedan the < Jermaii head- 
quarters had l)(‘en ignorant. In reply to Bronsart/s application 
for a Freiudi officer of rank to be appointed to negotiate, the 
Emperor sinqily informed him that the Fremdi army was under 
the cominand of (General Wimpfen. This answer he desired 
Boiisart to take back to the king: and to intimate further that 
he would shortly send out his aide-de-camp, (ienei'a! Count 
Reille, with a letter from himself to his Majesty. 

Personally 1 witnessed nothing of what was passing on the 
summit of the Freiiois hill, being with the Prussian skirmishers 
on the plateau of Floing when the roar o\‘ the e-annoii fell 
suddenly still. But on the same evening a distinguished 
otfifjer of the hcadcpiartcr staff, who liad been a witness of 
everything that occurred on the Frenois summit, dictated to 
me the following account : — 

“Brons.art and Ids companion Winterfeldt cjainc trotting 
up the hill, the time being a (jnarter past six. Bronsart 
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spurred his horse into a i^allop as he came near, and, hinging 
his arin behind him in the direction of Sedan, exclaimed in 
a loud voice: ‘ l)er Kaiser ist da!’ There was a loud outburst 
of* cheering, ihit as Bronsart dismounted, Moltko, with a 
very serious face, strode^ towards him, and said something 
which gave Bronsart obvious chagrin — a rebuke, as 1 suppose, 
for his informality and lack of self-restraint in tlie immediate 
presence of the King. It was at a quarter to seven when, 
with a trooper in advance bearing on his lance tln^ Hag of 
tru(je and with an escort of Prussian cuirassiers, the French 
officer came up tlie hill at a walking pace. He lialted and 
dismounted some liorse-lengtiis short of where the King stood, 
out to the front of his retinue; then he advanced, floHing his 
kepi as he came, and with a silent n;verence handed to his 
ilajesty the Emperors letter. While the King, Bismanjk, and 
Moltkc conversed earnestly apart, the Crown Prince, with 
that gracious tact whiiih is one of the finest traits liis 
character, entered into conversation witli poor forlorn Reille, 
standing out there among the stubbles. Presently Bismarck 
beckoned up from rearward a gentleman in civilian uniform, 
Count Hatzfeldt', 1 believe, of the Foreign Office, who with- 
drew after a short interview with the Chancellor, after ha\ ing, 

1 presume, received instructions for drafting the King’s answer 
to the letter of the French Emperor. Presently there was a 
(airio=.s spectacle. The King, silling on a chair, was using as 
his writing-desk the seat of another chair, which was being 
held in position by Major von Alten. The King, as wo all 
knew later, was inditing his reply to Napoleon from Count 
llatzfeldt’s draft.* After expressing sympathy and intimating 

* 'riu* following ia tho Kmporor Napoleon’s letter : — 

Sire, MV Hrotiiku, — Not luiving been able to 'lie in the midst of my troops, 
tJuii’o is nothing hd't me but to render my sword into tlie hands of Your JMaJesty.- 
“ 1 am, Your ^lajosty's go'jd brother, “ Nai'oleon.” 

William’s reply runs thus : — 

“^Iy Urotheu,— While regretting the eireumstanees in which we meet, 1 
aceept Your Majesty’s sword, and ri'qut*st that you will appoint one of your 
olliuors, and furiiisli him with the nec-cs.sary i)owi'ra to treat for the capitulation 
of the army whicli has fought so valiantly under your command. 1, for my 
pai-t, have appointed tleneriil von Moltko to this duly. 

“ Your loving brother, 


“ WlLUKLM." 
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his acceptance of the Emperor’s sword, his Majesty flesired 
that Napoleon should appoint an officer to conduct r^egotia- 
tioiis with (jeueral Moltke, whom lie himself had delegated. 
Ucille rode back into Sedan with the King’s reply. Soon 
after seven his Majesty and suite started on the drive back to 
Vendresse. Bismarck and Moltke rode into Donchery to 
take part in the conference for settling the terms of capitula- 
tion, and the Frt'nois hill was deserted.” 

The diary of Dr. Busch, Bismarck’s secretary, who was 
with the headquarter staff, accords in essentials with the 
foregoing. J)j\ Busch relates further that at a cpiartcr past 
live a Bavai-ian officer came to the King with information that 
his general (Maillenger) wivs in 1 orcy, that tlie French desired 
to ca})itulate, and were ready to surrender unconditionally; 
and that this messenger took back orders tliat all proposals as 
to negotiations were to be sent direiit to the royal hcad- 
(piarters, A little later an officer who had ridden out to 
ascertain something as to the Oerman casualties, returned 
with the information that those were moderate. 

“And the Emperor?” asked the King of him. 

“Nobody knows!” announced the officer. 

Thus far, it the hour-data are not very specific, tliere arc 
no important discrepancies in the testimony of cyc^-witnessos. 
But they are conspicuous in the evidence of the two witnesses 
now to bo cited. The late General Sheridan of the United 
States army, a man of keen observation and unim})eachable 
veracity, trained by much experience to coolness in the midst 
of battle, was officially attached to the royal licaihpiarters. 
He mad(^ notes on the spot which he told me he had 
implicitly followed when writing his memoirs, published 
immediately after his premature and lamented death in 18S8. 
And the following is his testimony : — 

“About three o’clock, the French being in a des[)erate and 
liopelcss situation, the King ordered the tiring to be stopped, 
and at on(;e despabdied one of his stjiff, Colonel von Bronsart, 
with the demand for a surrender. Just as this ottieer was 
starting 1 remarlo^d to Bismarck that Napoleon liimself would 
b ;oly be i>ne of the prizes; but the Count, incredulous, 
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replied, ‘ Oh, no ; the old fox is too cunning to be caught in 
such a^trap. He has doubtless slipped otf to Paris/ Between 
four and five o’clock Hronsart returned from his mission to 
S8dan, bringing word to the King that Oencral Wimpfen, the 
commanding officer there, wished to know, in order that the 
furtlier effiision of blood might be spared, upon what terms 
he might surrender. The colonel also brought the intelligence 
that the French Emperor was in the town.” 

The late Mr. Holt White, the correspondent of the New 
York Tribime and Ptdl Moil Gozetfe, was with Sheridan 
throughout the day. He wrote : — 

“ About five o’clock there was a sus{)ension of lighting all 
along the line. Five minutes later wo saw a French officer, 
escorted by two uhlans, coming at a hard trot up the steep 
bridle-path, one of the uhlans carrying a white dustt‘r on a 
higgot stick as a flag of t.riico. This officer, who came ask 
for terms of surrender, was told that in a matter of such 
iiiiportaiice it was necessary to send an officer of high rank. 
About half-past six there was a sudden cry among members 
of tlie King’s staff, ‘Dor Kaiser ist da!’ and ten minutes later 
General Beille rode up with a letter from Napoleon to his 
Majesty, who wrote a reply begging Napoleon to com^j out 
next morning to the royal headquarters at Vendresse.” 

Of course this is an error ; but what of the French officer 
of wh' se ]?iissioi\ Holt White reported i The Bavarian officer 
from ’forcy to whom Busch refers might have been mistaken 
for a Erencdiman, when as yet people were not very well up in 
uniforms, were it not for the flag of truce. The “ white 
duster” was certainly no myth, for Holt White brought it to 
London, where many people saw it ; and Sheridan told me he 
saw it given to White. (!ould tliis officer have brought out the 
paper drawn out by Lebrun, at whicdi Faure would not look, 
but which some- one other than the commandcr-in-ehief might 
have signed, and which had got forwarded somehow ? But if 
this were so, how comes it that no mention was over made by 
French writers of its exodus, or by the German “Official 
History ” of its reception ? 

As it fell dmdv a. strange uncanny silence and stillness 
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succccdod to the thunderous noise and turmoil of the day. 
The smoke of the lon^ cannonade still hun<»* low on the 
uplands of Floing and Illy, and around the sombre fortifica- 
tions of Sedan. Tlie whole horizon was lurid with the 
reflection of fires. All along the valley of the Meuse Avere the 
bivouacs of the ( Jormaii hosts. A hundred and fifty tliousand 
Teuton soldiers lay in a wide circle around theii’ beaten and 
shattered foe. On hill and in valley glowed in the darkness 
the flames of bimiing villages, the glare here and there 
nhccting itself on the face of the placid M(uiso. What Avere 
the Germans <loiiig on this their night of (ionsummated 
triumph ! Celebrating their victory in Avassail and riot ? No. 
There rose from every bivouac one unanimous chorus of song, 
but not the song of insolence or of ribaldry. The (diaunt that 
filled with solemn harmony the Avide valley Avas Luther’s hymn, 


the glorious 


Null daiikot allc Goff ! ” 


tlie Old Hundredth of the German race. To listen to this 
vast martial choir singing this noble hymn on the field of 
hard-won victory Avas to understjind, in some measun', under 
Avliat inspiration that victory had been gained. 

Late that same evening there Avas a great concourse of 
German oflicers in the little hotel in the Sipiare of Honchery. 
The house had hours earlier been eaten out of ever3^thing 
cxcej)t bread; but tliere Avas plenty of wine and champagne 
flowed freely. j\Iy companion and Jiyself achieved gi*eat 
popularity by the free distribution of a quantity of sardines 
which were among the provisions stored in the avcII of our 
carriage. About eleven o’clock Bismarck, uniformed and 
booted to the tliigh, strode into the sfiUe-a-nurnucry hungry, 
and demanding supper. He made a formal statement to the 
assembled uf fleers to the effect that the French Emperor had 
sent out to tlie King the surrender of his sword ; and he read 
in a loud voice a copy of Napoleon’s letter. Adding no 
comments, he led oft’ a hearty cheer, and then gave the toasts 
of the King ” and the ‘‘ Fatherland.” But his supper tarried. 
An oifi(!er ventured into the kitchen Avith intent to ascertain 
" hat was being prepared for the Chancellor. Alas, the 
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unhappy hostess protested, with many mon Diewi ! that the 
Germans might eat her if they chose and welcome, but that 
the only food in the place was half-a-dozen dubious eggs, 
l^roiii a ham among our stores we contributed sundry slices, 
and they, with the dubious eggs, were prepared for the 
Chancellor's supper. Jiut even so great a man as he was not 
exempt from the practical realisation of the adage that there 
is many a slip between the cup and the lip. Between kitchen 
and dining-room the dish was cut out and carried off by a 
privateering uhlan otHcer; and it was not until after perquisi- 
tion throughout the depleted little town that a beef-steak was 
found, on which Bismarck at last supped, washing it down 
with a bottle of Gonchcry champagne. 

Thus fortified, the Chancellor about midnight joined 
Moltke, whom the King had designated to name terms for the 
capitulation of the French army. That was a strange con- 
ference which was held in the still watches of the night in 
the salon of a house just outside of Donchcry. The greet- 
ings were curt. Wimpfen verified his powers, and pre- 
sented to Moltke Generals Faure and Castelnau as his 
colleagues. Moltke, with a brusque wave of the hand, 
introduced (Jount Bismarck and General Blumenthai, and 
thcii scats wore taken. On one side of the great central 
tabl<3 sat the three Germans, Moltke in the centre with 
Bisui irck on his right and Blumenthai on his left. On the 
opposite side of the table sat Wimpfen by himself; be- 
hind him, somewhat in shadow, Faure, Castelnau, and a 
few other French officers. A Prussian captain stood by the 
mantelpiece, ready to commit to paper the proceedings in 
shorthand; on the French side a vivid precis was taken 
by Captain of Cuirassiers d'Orcet. Moltke sat silent and 
iinpjissive; and after an embarrassing pause, Wimpfen had 
at length to take the initiative by inquiring what were the 
conditions the Prussian King was prepared to accord. 

“ They are very simple,” replied Moltke curtly. “ The 
whole French army to surrender with arms and belong- 
ings: the officers to be permitted to retain their arms, 
but to be priso* ers of war along with their men.” 
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Wimpfen scouted those terms, and demanded for the 
French army that it should be allowed to withdraw with 
arms, ecjuipment, and colours, on condition of not servii^g 
while the war should last Moltke adhered inexorably to 
the conditions which he had specified, and was adamant to 
the pleading of the French general. Losing temper, the 
latter exclaimed — 

“I cannot accept the terms you impose. I will ai)poal 
to the honour and heroism of my army, and will cut my 
way out or stand on my defence at Sedan!” 

]Moltkc*s reply was crushing. 

“A sortie and the defensive,” he grimly remarked, “are 
equally impossible. I'he mass of your infantry are de- 
moralised ; we took to-day more than 20,000 iinwounded 
prisoners, and your whole force is not now more than 
80,000 strong. You cannot pierce our lines, for I have 
surrounding you 240,000 men with 500 guns in position to 
tire on Sedan and your camps around the place. You 
cannot maintain your defensive there, because you have not 
provisions for forty-eight hours and your ammunition is 
exhausted. If you desire, J will send one of your officers 
round our positions, who will satisfy you as to the accuracy 
of my statements.” 

At this point Bismarck and Wimpfen, somewhat to 
Moltke's discontent, entered into a political discussion, in the 
course of which the Chancellor spoke his mind very freely 
but in which Moltke took no share. Assured that there 
could be no mitigation of the terras, Wimpfen exclaimed — 

“Then it is equally impossible for me to sign such a 
capitulation: we will renew the battle!” 

Moltke's quiet, curt answer was — 

“The armistice expires at 4 a.m. At that hour, to the 
moment, I shall reopen fire.” 

There was nothing more to be said. The Frenchmen 
called for their horses: meanwhile, not a word was spoken; 
in the language of the reporter, “ Lc silence etait glacial.” 
It was at length broken by Bismarck, who urged Wimpfen 
no;, to allov.^ a moment of pique to break off the confer- 
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ence. Wimpfen represented that he alone could not under- 
take "the responsibility of a decision, that it was necessary 
Ijiat he should consult his colleagues; that the final answer 
could not be forthcoming by 4 a.m., and that the pro- 
longation of the armistice was indispensable. After a short 
colloquy between Bismarck and Moltke, the latter, with 
well-feigned reluctance, gave his consent that the truce 
should be extended until nine o’clock; whereupon Wimpfen 
quitted Donchcry and rode back into Sedan. He went 
straight to the bedside of the Emperor, who, having heen 
informed of the harshness of the German conditions, said — 

“ I shall start at five o’clock for the German head- 
quarters, and shall entreat the King to grant more favour- 
able conditions.” 

It was then about half-psist three a.m. 

Napoleon did his best to act up to his resolution. He 
was in his carriage at the hour he had named. Expecting 
that he would be permitted to return to Sedan, not- 
withstanding that he had formally constituted himself a 
prisoner of war, he bade no farewells. As he passed 
through the Torcy Gate a little before six o’clock, the 
Zouaves on duty there shouted “Vive rEmpereur!” — “the 
last adieu which fell upon his ears ” from the voices of 
French soldiers. It wsis strange that the first greeting he 
received as he passed over the drawbridge, was a silent 
and respectful salutation from American officers. General 
Sheridan and his aide-de-camp Colonel Forsyth were con- 
versing with the German subaltern on duty on the picket- 
lino, when there came out an open carriage containing four 
officers, one of whom, in the uniform of a general and 
smoking a cigarette, the American officers recognised as 
the Emperor Napoleon. They followed the carriage, which 
proceeded towards Donchery at a leisurely pace. At the 
hamlet of Frenois, about a mile from Donchery, it halted 
for some time, Napoleon remaining seated in the vehicle, 
still smoking, and enduring with nonchalance the stare of 
a group of German soldiers near by, who were gazing on 
the fallen monar di with curious and eager interest. 

G 2 
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Looking out from iiiy bedroom window into the little 
Place of Donchcry at a quarter to six the same morning, 
T observed a French officer, whom I afterwards knew to bo 
General Reillo, sitting on horseback in front of the house 
which I knew to be Bismarck’s quarters for the night. 
Reille presently rode slowly away. Ho was scarcely out of 
sight, when Bisttiarck, in flat cap and undress uniform, his 
long cuirassier boots stained and dusty, as if ho had slept 
in them, came outside, swung himself on to his big bay 
horse and rode away in Reillo’s track. I was close by him 
as he forced his masterful way through the chaos tliat all 
but blocked the Donchery street. There was no redness 
about the deep-set eyes or weariness in the strong-lined 
face ; it had been midnight when he drank his last glass 
of champagne in the Hotel de C’ommerce, and he and 
Moltke had been wrestling with Wirnpfen about the terms 
of capitulation for some three hours longer : yet hero he was 
before the clock had chimed the hour of six, fresh, hearty, 
steady of hand and clear of throat, as the ringing voice 
proved in which ho bade the throng of soldiery give him 
space to pass. 1 followed him on foot at a little distance 
as he crossed the bridge and rode at a walking pace to- 
wards Sedan, but fell behind when he started off at a 
smart cantor. I was not up in time for the actual meeting 
between the Emperor and Bismarck; Sheridan told me that 
the latter came up at a canter, dismounted, letting his horse 
go, and drawing near on foot, uncovered his head and 
bowed low. The man to whom he spoke — the man with 
the leaden-coloured face, the lines of which were drawn 
and deepened as if by some spasm, the gaiint-cyed man 
with the dishevelled moustache and the weary stoop 
of the shoulders, was none other than Napoleon the 
Third and last. 

As I came up, Bismarck had remounted, and was now 
following along the road towards Donchery a rather shabby 
open carriage, on the right of the principal seat of 
which 1 at once recognised the Emperor. He wore a blue 
cloak with scarlet lining, which was thrown back disclosing 
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the decorations on his breast. There were three officers in 
the vehicle with the Emperor, and three more rode abreast 
of Bismarck behind the carriage. A few hundred yards 
had been traversed by the cortege in the direction of Don- 
chcry, when at Napoleon’s instance the carriage was halted 
in front of a weaver’s cottage on the left-hand side of the 
road. I saw him turn round in his seat and heard the 
request he made to Bismarck, that he should be allowed to 
wait in the cottage until ho .should have an interview with 
the King. Bismarck placed at his disposal his own quarters 
in Donchcry ; but the Emperor, who appeared to be suffering, 
reiterated his desire to wait in the roadside cottage. The 
cottage, two storeys high, its front painted a dusky yellow, 
is the nearest to Sedan of a block of three, standing some 
fifteen feet south of the highway and on a slightly higher 
elevation. 

(Ip to this point on the morning of September 2nd, 
there is approximate accord among the authorities : but 
beyond it the discrepancies are considerable. Sheridan’s 
account has the precedence, as he Avas earliest on the 
ground. His testimony was that the Emperor and Bismarck 
on alighting entered the cottage together, and that, re- 
appearing in a (quarter of an hour, they seated themselves 
in front of the cottage on chairs l)rought out by the weaver. 
Thci - , for fully an hour, they were engaged in an animated 
conversation, if much gesticulation on the part of Bismarck 
was to bo taken as an indication. At length, soon after 
eight o’clock, Bismarck arose, saluted the Emperor, and 
strode towards his horse. On the way ho asked Sheridan 
if he had noticed how, Avlien they first met, Napoleon had 
started; and Sheridan replying in the affirmative, Bismarck 
.said — 

“Well, it must have been due to my maimer, not my 
words, for those were — ‘ I salute your Majesty just as I 
would uiy own king.” 

Then, advising Sheridan to go to the adjacent Chateau 
Bellevue, as the next scene of interest, Bismarck himself, 
stated Sheridan, rode oft* towards Vendresse to communicate 
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with his sovereign. On this jyoint bheridan u/i-s’ ccitninly 
in error: Bisiruirek merely went to his Donchery qniirtors 
to break fiust and get into full uniform. ^ 

Bismarck’s account of the morning’s occurrences was 
given by him to Busch a few days later; it is condensed 
as follows : — 

He, Bismarck, met the Emperor near Frenois. Napoleon 
desired to speak with the King of Prussia, which Bismarck 
said was impossible, as the King was nine miles away. The 
Emperor tlien asked where meantime he could stay, and 
accepted Ihsmarek’s oHer of the latter’s Doncliery (piarters. 
But he stopped the carriage opposite the weaver’s cottage, 
and expressed his desire to remain there. Bismarck accom- 
panied him to a small room on the upper floor of the 
cottage, a room with a single window, its sole furniture a 
deal table and two rush-bottomed chairs. The conversation 
lasted here for about three-cpiarters of an hour ; at the 
end of which Hismarck rode away to dress, and, on his 
return in full uniform, conducted Napoleon to the Chateau 
Bellevue with a “ guard of honour ” of cuirassiers. There 
Bismarck presently had himself called out of the room to 
evade further conversation with the Emperor, who was told that 
he could not see the King until the capitulation was setth'd. 
Soon Moltke and Wiinpfeii came to terms, and then the 
sovereigns met. “ When the Emperor came out from the 
interview, his eyes were full of tears.” In his oflicial report 
Bismarck specifically stated that his long interview witli the 
Emperor, “ which lasted nearly an hour,” was held inside 
the weaver’s cottage. 

The following are the recollections of Madame Fournaise, 
the weaver’s wife, a Frenchwoman, given soon after the close 
of the war, when, she maintained, the events were still fresh 
in her memory : — 

The Em[)eror, said Madame Fournaise, disliking to 2)ass 
through the crowds of German soldiers on the Donchery 
road, alighted and came u{) her narrow staircase. To rea(;h 
the inner room he had to pass through her bedroom, 
wlierc she had just risen. The furniture of the inner room 
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consisted of two straw-bottomed chairs, a round table, and 
a pross. Bismarck, ''in a rough dross/' presently joined 
the Emperor, and for a quarter of an hour, said Madame 
P’oiirnaise, they talked in low tones, of which she, remain- 
ing ill the outer room, caught occasionally a word. Then 
Bismarck rose and came clattering out. “II avait une tres 
mauvaise mine.” She warned him of the l)i*cak-neck stairs, 
but he “ sprang down them like a man of twenty,” mounted 
his horse and rode away towards Donchery. When she 
entered the room in which the Emperor was left, she found 
liim seated at the little table with his face buried in his 
hands. “ Can I do anything for your Majesty ? ” she asked. 

“ Only to pull down the blinds,” was Napoleon’s reply, 
without lifting his head. Ho would not speak to Ocneral 
Lebrun, who came to him. In about half an hour Bis- 
marck returned in full uniform; he preceded the Emperor 
down the stairs, facing towards him as to “ usher him with 
a certain honour.” On the threshold the Emperor gave her 
four tweuty-tranc gold pieces — ho “ put them into my own 
hand ” ; and ho said plaintively, “ This perhaps is the last 
hospitality which I shall receive in Frfince.” Bismarck, 
added Madame Fournaisc, was looking hard at Imi, and 
re lognised her as having served his supper in the Donchery 
hotel on the previous night. With a kindly word of fare- 
web “ which I shall never forget,” the Emperor cpiittod the 
poor house in which he had sutiered so much unhappiness, 
and cut(ired the carriage which was to convey him to the 
Chateau Bellevue, iladamc Fournaisc’s heart was better 
than her memory. 

The following is what I personally saw, condensed from 
copious notes taken at the moment with wiitch in hand. 
Immediately on alighting, at ten minutes past seven, 
Napoleon, who was obviously suiferiiig, hurried round to the 
back of the house, while Bismarck and Reille went inside 
but almost immediately came out. Soon the Emperor 
returned, and he and Bismarck then entered together, 
ascending to the upper lloor. At twenty minutes past 
seven they caiee out, Bisn\arck a few moments in advance. 
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Two chairs were brought out in front of the cottage by the 
weaver living on the ground floor ; the two then sat rfiown 
facing the road, the Emperor on the right ; and the outdoor 
conversation began which lasted nearly an hour. Bismarck 
had covered himself in compliance with a gesture and a 
bow from the Emperor. As they sat, the latter occasionally 
smiled faintly and made a remark; but plainly Bismarck 
was doing most of the talking, and that, too, energetically. 
From ray position I could just hear the rough murmur of 
Bismarck's voice when he occasionally raised it ; and then 
he would strengthen the emphasis by the gesture of bring- 
ing a finger of the left hand down on the palm of the 
right. The stubbly-bearded weaver living upstairs was 
all the while overlooking the pair from a front window. 
After they had parted, 1 asked this man what he had over- 
heard. “Nothing,” said he; “they spoke in (jcrman, of 
which I know but a few words. When the monsieur in 
the white cap first spoke to the Emperor, he addressed 
him in French ; then the Emperor said, ‘ Let us talk in 
German.' ” 

Bismarck, happening to see my letter describing the 
events of the morning, instructed Busch to contradict 
certain of my statements. The assertion was persevered in 
that “he had spent three-(piai*ters of an hour at least 
inside the cottage in the upstairs room ; and Avas only a 
very short time outside Avith the Eiriperor.” He had never 
struck finger into palm, which Avas not a trick of his; and 
he did not speak German with the Emperor, although he 
did so Avith the people of the house. In this connection 
may be quoted the following extract from Sir W. H. Russell’s 
narrative of an account of the memorable morning given 
to him by Bisimirck: — ^“He [Napoleon] alighted, and T 
proposed that Ave should go into a little cottage close by. 
But the house. . . . was not clean, and so chairs were 
brought outside, and Ave sat together talking.” 

After Bismarck’s departure the Emperor, who Avas then 
out-of-doors, spoke a few words with his officers, and then 
for a time sauntered moodily and solitary up and down 
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the potato plot on the right ()f the cottage, his white- 
glovetl hands clasped behind him, limping slightly as he 
walked, and smoking hard. Later he came and sat down 
among his othcers, maintaining an almost entire silence 
while they spoke and gesticulated with great animation. 
Busch was among the spectators, and he has described the 
Emperor as “ a little thick-set man, wearing jauntily a red 
cap with gold border, black paletot lined with red, red 
trousers, and white kid gloves. His whole appearance,” to 
i)r. Busch’s genial perception, “ was a little unsoldierlike. 
The man looked too soft, too shabby, I may say, for the 
uniform he woi’e.” At a (juarter past nine there came 
from J)onchery a detachment of Prussian cuirassiers, who 
briskly formed a cordon round the rear of the block of 
cottages. The stalwart lieutenant dismounted two troopers, 
and without a glance at the group of Frenchmen or a 
gesture of salute to the Emperor, marched them up to 
behind the Emperor’s chair, halted them, uttered in a loud 
voice the command, “ l.)raw swords ! ” and then gave the men 
their orders in an undertone. Napoleon started abruptly, 
glamiod backwards with a gesture of surprise, and his face 
Hushed — the first evidence of emotion I had observed him 
to manifest. At a quarter to ten Bismarck returned, now 
in full uniform, his burnished helmet Hashing in the sun- 
rays. Moltke accompanied him, but while Bismarck strode 
forward to where the Emperor was now standing, ^toltke 
remained among the group gathered on the road. Half- 
way to Vendresse Moltke hjul met the King, Avho approved 
of the proposed terms of capitulation, and intimated that 
he could not see the Emperor until they had been accepted 
by the French commander-in-chief. 

Wiping his hot face, Bismarck strode up to the Emperor, 
and spoke with him for a few moments. Then he ordered 
up the carriage, which Napoleon entered, and the cortege, 
escorted by the cuirassier “ guard of honour,” moved oft* at 
a walk towards the Chateau Bellevue, which lies nearer 
Sedan than does the weaver’s cottage. The charming 
residence, bowe; .^d in a grove, overlooks a bend of the 
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Meuse and the plain on which Sedan stands. The garden 
entrance was on the first floor, reacdied from without iy a 
broad flight of steps. The Em})eror occupied the principal 
salon in the central block, where he remained alone after 
Bismarck had left him, his officers remaining in the con- 
servatories on cither side. Napoleon seemed ill and broken 
as he slowly ascended th(^ steps, with drooping head and 
dragging limbs. 

It has lieeii already stated that at the close of the nocturnal 
conference in Donchery, the arrnistiiie had been prolonged 
until nine a.iu. The meriibers of the counci 1-of- war which 
Wimpfen had summoned for seven a.m., listened to that 
unfortunate chief, as with a voi<‘-e broken by sobs ho re- 
peated the conditions stubbornl}'^ insisted on by Moltke. 
Two officers voted for continued resistance, but ultimately 
the council was imanirnously in favour of acceptance of the 
conditions. Nevertheless, during hour after hour, Wimpfen 
procrastinated. Before riding away to meet the King 
coming from W'ndrcsse, Moltke had sent into Sedan an 
officer with the blunt ultimatum that hostilities would 
without tail be renewed at ten o’clock unless by that hour 
negotiations should liave been resumed. Wim*|)fen still 
hesitating to act, Captain Zingler remarked lilKierfuII}" tliat 
his instructions, in case of an unsatisfactory answer, were 
to give orders as he rode back that the German batterii's, 
numbering some 4*50 field-guns and commanding tlie French 
army as if in a ring-fence, should open fire promptly at 
the hour specified. Under stress of an argument so stern 
as that, Wimpfen accompanied the Prussian captain to 
the Chateau Bellevue, in the panelled dining-room in the 
ground floor of which, about eleven o’clock, the articles of 
capitulation were signed by Moltke and the French coin- 
mander. Then Wimpfen had a moment upstairs with his 
Imperial master, whom he informed with great emotion 
that “all was tinished!” “The Emperor,” wrote Wimpfen, 
“ with tears in his eyes approached me, pressed my hand, 
and embraced me. . . My sad and painful duty accom- 
plished, I rode back to Seclan, ‘la inert dans lame.’” 
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The Prussian irionarcli, with his son and their respee- 
tivo^tati's, had been awaiting on the Frenois hill the tidings 
of the completion of the (japitulation ; and now the great 
cavalcade rode down into the grounds of the Chateau. As 
Wilhelm alighted, Napoleon came down the stej)s to meet 
him. What a greeting! The German, tall, upright, bind*, 
square-shouldered, with the flash of victor)^ from the keen 
blue eyes under the helmet, and the glow of good lortime 
on the fresh old face; the Frenchman, bent with weary 
stoop of the shoulders, leaden-faced, his eye drooping, bis 
lip quivering, bare-headed and dishevelled. As the two 
clas2)ed hands silently, Napoleon's handker(?liief was at his 
eyes, and the King’s face was working with emotion. Then 
the “good brothers” mounted the stej)s and entered the 
chateau together. Their interview, which no man shared, 
lasted about twenty minutes; and then the Prussian King 
set off to ride through his victorious soldiers bivouacking 
on the battle-field. The Enq^eror remained in the Chateau 
Jlellevue. 

My companion and myself made haste to enter Sedan, 
now that the capitulation was C0Tn2:)leted. Wo got on to the 
glacis of the j)lace without any difticulty, and found the 
soldiers lying on it to consist chiefly of Turcos and Zouaves, 
dirty fellows most of them, but (jertainly in better case to all 
api »-ar:uice than the trooi)s we subsequently saw inside Sedan. 
Fverybody was friendly, and Avine Avas pressed on us — the 
more warmly Avhen it Avas discovered that wo Averc English- 
men. One esi)ecially greasy and strong smelling Turco of a 
full Day-aud- Martin colour, strove A'ehcmently to kiss us, but 
Ave fled. Getting into Sedan itself AA^as a difficult matter. 
The gates Avere closed, and Avere opened only to admit the 
Avoiinded as they wore brought in on Avaggons. By the advice 
of a friendly Turco Avho sot us the cxanqde, ayc jumped into 
one of the Avaggons and piussed in Avithout hindrance. As 
rapidly as possible for the tumultuous press, avc traversed 
several streets of the town. We saw Avhere Marshal 
MacMahon lay wounded. The town Avas sAvarming Avith dis- 
banded soldier every foot of s2)acc densely packed. Of the 
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wounded some were in the churches, the houses, and the 
public buildings ; inan}^ lay unheeded and jostled in*- the 
gateways and courtyards; the dead were everywhere — in, 
the gutters, trampled on by the living, on the swampy 
margin of the moat, littering the narrow ways between the 
glacis and the rairiparts, lying, some of them, on the steps of 
the churches. Tiic sight was one never to be exorcised from 
the memory — a sight of misery, disorganisation, and general 
devilry assuredly uni(]uc in this generation — an eddying 
welter of ferocious or despondent humanity, trampling reck- 
lessly over the dead and the wounded, the men now yelling 
for the blood of their ofticei-s, now struggling in fierce 
contention for a morsel of bread. 

The day was not yet far spent, and we betook ourselves 
to the section of* the battle field on the plateau of Floing. 
The tract charged over by the (Chasseurs d'Afrique was a 
scene of teirible carnage. The Arab stallions ridden by those 
troopers had died very liard; in many cases they had made 
graves with their struggles lor their riders and themselves 
before they died. Higher up on the tableland there was 
fearful evidence of the power of shell-tire at short range. I 
counted half a dozen headless corpses within a space of two 
hundred yards — their heads had been blown away almost as 
clean as if they had been guillotined. Men disembowelled, 
trunks shattered into gory fragments, legs or arms bloAvn 
away, were common but ghastly spectacles that turned 
one sick. 

Late the same afternoon I saw the Emperor again. He 
had come out into the park of the Chateau to superintend the 
reorganisation of his train, which had quitted Sedan in the 
course of the day. He looked very wan and weary, but still 
maintained the old impassive aspect. Tin* Imperial equipage 
in its magnificence, the numerous glittering and massive 
fourgons, the splendid teams of draught animals and the 
squadron of led horses, presented an extraordinary contrast 
to the plain simplicity of the King of Fnissias campaigning 
outfit. In gold and scarlet the coachmen and outriders of 
KaT>olcon glittered profusely. He of Prussia had his 
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postillions in plain blue cloth, with oilcloth covers on their 
hatsjto keep the dust oft* the nap. The Emperor and his 
suite left the (diateau Bellevue on the morning of the 3rd, 
driving through Donchery and by Illy across the frontier 
to Bouillon in Belgium, on the way to Wilhelmshbhe. 

Zola, in his vivid but often grotesquely erroneous IHhdde, 
has fallen into strange blundering on the subject of the 
Imperial C(iuipage. He thus refers to it : — 

“ The Imperial baggage train — cause in its day of so much 
scandal — liad been left behind at Sedan, where it rested in 
ignominious hiding behind the Sous-lh’efet's lilac bushes. 
It puzzled the authorities somewhat to devise means of 
ridding themselves of what was to them a hda noire by 
getting it away from the city unseen by the famishing 
multitude, upon whom the sight of its flaunting splendour 
would have produced the same eftbet that a red rag does on 
a maddened bull. They waited until there cana^ an un- 
usual]}' dark night, when horses, carriages and baggage 
waggons, with their silver stew-pans, plate, linen, and baskets 
of tine wines, all trooped out of Sedan in deepest mystery, and 
shaped their course for Belgium, noiselessly, without beat of 
drum, over the least frc(]ucntcd roads, like a thief stealing 
a'vay in the night ! ” 

This is utter nonsense. As I have stated, [ saw tlie 
Tnij/erial train in the park of the Chateau Bellevue on the 
afternoon of the 2nd September, the day after the battle. 
Apart from this personal testimony, the story told by Zola is 
transparently absurd. By the evening of September 3rd the 
capitulated French Army was disarmed and enclosed under 
guard on the peninsula of Iges. There remained then in 
Sedan only its normal, or less tlian normal population, far too 
crushed to attempt any irregularity. A German Governor of 
Sedan had been installed, German troops constituted the 
garrison of the place, and Sedan would not have dared to 
emit so much as a mild hiss if the Imperial train, assuming 
that it had remained in Sedan after Napoleon’s departure, 
which it did not, had perambulated the city in face of the 
population all ilay long. 
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The Oeiwnns, luving delcnnhictl to utiliso ns a piison tor 
the oapitiihited army the })eninsulii of Iges, surrounded by 
the Meuse on throe sides, and on the fourth by the closely, 
guarded line of the ennaJ, had marched on to it during 
September :ird the disarmed French troops to the number 
of at least 100,000. The (lonnans themselves were tem- 
porarily short of supplies, having outmarched their com- 
missariat: and could spare little for their prisoners. But 
for the lirst day or two on the peninsula the captives fared 
bottei* than the (;aptors. Nobody can acc4)mplisli a savoury 
mess under difficulties like a Frenchman, or house himself 
when another man would have to put up with the heavens 
for his roof Innumerable fires were blazing; on every fire 
there was a saucepan, and in the saucepan were potatoes and 
something else. Whence came the potatoes was plain 
enough — we could see the fellows digging them out with 
their bayonets : but about the something else ” all that one 
could tell was that it smelt nice The men who were not 
cooking were rigging up their t/mtes d'ithris and gathering 
bedding of boughs and leaves. They were the civillcst, 
cheeriest, best-humoured set of fellows imaginable. Wo two, 
([uite alone, and unable to contribute anything to the general 
good — for our flasks and tobacco pouches were but drops 
in the bucket — experienced no word hut of the frankest 
courtesy and the heartiest cordiality, alike on the part of 
officers and incn. After a long gossip with a group of 
captains, we strolled down to the river and accepted the 
invitation of a l)iv()uac of Zouaves to join them at supper. 
The mess was better than good ; it was superb. It consisted 
of potatoes, the mysterious savoury “something,” and flesh 
of some kind or other. The simhuriit Zouaves ti'eatcd us like 
princes, but evaded a direct reply to our question what was 
the flesh-ingredient of their irioss. After we had bidden 
good-night to the merry rascals, we came on the canuiss of a 
horse which had been killed by a shell, and there was missing 
a considerable section of a flank. 

It was late hedbre we quitted the peninsula, and when we 
wcie once outside and realised the diflieiilty of finding 
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quarters, we were sorry that we had not stayed with the 
Zouaves. Donchcry we knew to have been invaded by a 
whole army corps; Freiiois was seething' full of Bavarians; 
the gates of Sedan were closed for the night. Our vehicle 
was waiting for as at the canal, but the driver could suggest 
no night quarters. As we were discussing the probabilities 
of a bivouac we drove past the front of the Chateau Bellevue. 
All was ill darkness. A happy if audacious thought struck 
Tiiy companion. “ Let us slc(q) here ! ” he cried with a 
veritable inspiration — “the idace is empty.” The g-ardener 
— now since the departure of the moi-ning the sole inmate of 
the premises — seemed content enough to have for inmates 
a (M)uple of (juiet civilians, and he conducted us into the 
beautifully panelled dining-room, on the table in which the 
capitulation had been signed on the previous morning, (food 
([uarters, it was true, we Inul, but no food ; for the Imperial 
])arty had exhausted the resources of the establishment, and 
the gardener assured us that he himself was extremely 
hungry. At the great oak table, sullen and hungry, I sat 
writing a letter to my newspaper, while my companion dis- 
consolately gnawed a ham-bone, the miserable remnant of onr 
score of provisions. It had but scant picking on it, and my 
co;n[)anion, with a muttered objurgation, threw it angrily on 
the table. As the bone fell it upset my ink-bottle and spilt 
its ontvJiits. Revisiting the Chateau after the war, I was 
gravely shown a great ink-stain on the table, which, the 
guide solemnly informed me, was caused by the upsetting of 
the ink-bottic used at the signature of the capitulation of 
Sedan. Wimpfen, I was iussured, had overturned it in the 
agitation of his shame and grief. The guide added that great 
sums had been offered for this table with the “historic” ink- 
stain, but that no iiioncy would induce the proprietor to part 
with it. Thui^ do delusions gradually ciystallise into items of 
traditional history. The stain on the floor of ^lary Stuart’s 
room in Holyrood, caused, we are assured, by Kizzio’s blood, 
is probably the result of a saucerful of beetroot vinegar upset 
by the janitor’s baby centuries after Mary met her cruel fate. 

To me was M.^signed the bedroom which had been occupied 
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on the previous night by the Emperor Napoleon. It was in 
the state in Avhich he had left it. Sheets and a (piilt vrare on 
the bed; but one of the window- hangings, with its semi- 
circular canopy, had been dragged down and used as an 
additional covering. The glass doors of a book-case stood 
open ; and on the night-table at the bed-head lay open, lace 
downwards, a volume which had been taken from the case. 
The reader of the night before had made a selection in which 
there Avas somethiug ominous — the book Aras JkilAver L3^tton’s 
historical novel, “ The Last of the ilarons.” 

On the tenth anniversaiy of the great battle I revisited 
Sedan. Alike in city and on battlefield, there was s(;arcely a 
trace of the memorable contest. The bones of the fallen had 
been exhumed from the scattered gra\^es and gatliered into 
ossuaries, of Avhich the largest is the great crypt under the 
joint memorial of the French and German dead of the 
desperate lighting about Baziclles — a gruesome placjo Avith an 
alley doAvn the centre, on one side of Avhich had been stacked 
the skulls and bones of the fallen French, on the other those 
of the slain Gennaus. The only pilgrimage then still some* 
Avhat in vogue Avas to the Aveaver’s cottage, which Madame 
Fournaise, noAv a AvidoAv, continued to inhabit. Her recollec- 
tions Avere still fresh of probabl}' the most momoiitous day of 
her life ; and she narrated them Avith not a little spirit and 
feeling, tiood-hcarted soul as Avas Madame Fournaise, she 
Avas, all the same, a Avoman of business, and had made the 
most of her opportunities. It Avas to Bismarck she sold — not 
at his oAvn price — the table at Avhich he had sat Avith the 
fallen Emperor. The purchasers of the two veritably original 
straAv-bottoiiied chairs were the late Sir Beauchamp IValker, 
the English Military Coimnissioner with the German CroAvn 
Brince’s army, and the late General Sheridan. For years, 
although by this time the pilgrims were not so plentiful, 
Madame Fournaise hud done Avell for herself by showing the 
upper chamber in Avhich the interview took place; and by 
selling, mostly, she said, to American travellers, relay after 
relay of straw-bottomed chairs Avhich she frankly owned to 
have passed oti‘ as the originals. 
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''And what about tho four twenty -frano pieces?” I asked. 

No doubt you have sold them over and over again ?” 

"Oh, my Ood, no!” she exclaimed. “Never — never! 
1)i(l he not give them to her with his own hand? Sec! the 
original four are in that locked case with the glass top on the 
mantel yonder. Yes, I have had great offers for them. Over 
and over again I could have had 500 francs for the four 
pieces; but no money would tempt me to sell them !” 

Ten years later it happened that 1 oikjc again Avas in Sedan. 
On my way bac.k from looking at the pathetic and graceful 
luonumen! overhanging the bend of the Meuse, whuih France 
had rectently raised to tho mciuory of her dead, 1 halted in 
front of the historic cottage. I found it uninhabited and in 
dilapidation. Tho door was locked, and the key far away in 
tlie possession of th(3 propih^tor, a farmer of ( arignan. There 
was no longin’ ac^ccss to the upper room wherein sat Napoleon 
and llisiriarck on that Tucmorable morning of Soptembi'r hS7(), 
In one of the adjacent liottagos I found a crone who told me 
that Madami' Fouruaiso had been dead for several years. 
S\u3 Vies in the Donchery graveyard. Three of the twenty- 
franc pici'cs, it seemed, Avere coins of Louis XVIII. Of the 
four piec(3S she had cherished so long, she had directed that 
tiusc tlirce should be dedicated to tlu* [)ayment for her grave 
aTid to defray her funeral expenses; the fourth, a Na])oleon, 
was ) be buried with her — in the coffin of the poor woman 
who liad gi\X!n to the unfortunate Fmporor Nap(jlcon "the 
last hospitality which ho received in France.” 
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AMBUSH AGAINST AMBUSH. 

“T3J^KASE you, Herr Major, Corporal ZiinTncnriann has 
-L returned to the picket with Sly Patrol No. 2. He 
reports that in tlie ^^ap of the hedge in front of the large 
field over against the park wall of the Schloss Ijaunay, 
No. 1,420, soldier Claus Sj)reckels, of ( 'aptain Haniinerstein’s 
company, was killed hy a shot lired from the little house hy 
the gate. That makes the seventh man killed this week hy 
the pig-dog who lurks there and never misses a chance!” 

The speaker was Under-Officer Schulz, of the third 
battalion, infantry regiment No. lO;!, forming part of Cu‘nei*al 
von Montbe’s division of the 12th (Iloyal Saxon) Army ( ’or])s, 
doing duty on the east side of Paris dui'ing tlu5 nunnorable 
siege in the wint(‘r of 1<S70 -71. 

Under-Officer Schulz would have made an excellent 
model for a painter anxious to limn a Cameronian or one of 
Cromwcirs ironsides. Instead of Schulz, his nanu* might 
have been Praise-the-Lord Parebones. Tall, gaunt, thin- 
ilaiiked and s(iuarc-shouldercd,AvMth high cheek-bones, lantern 
jaws, and narrow [)eakcd forehead, IJnder-OfIi(a;r Schulz, Saxon 
though he was, had iKithing of the genial ijiformality so 
characteristic of his countrymen. He had entered the 
apartnaait, taken three measured stei)s from the door with 
accurat(?ly pointi'd toe.s, had halted smartly, bringing his heels 
together with an audible click : and then he sttiod motionless, 
.stiff, and severely erect wliilo ho made t!i(i above repoil: to 
Major von Sclulnberg, the conmiander of tlie bat talion. 

“Pig-dog, indeed!” said the major savagely. “Ho takes 
every cliance, as you say, and never gives one! Have the 
dead Sprockcls buried acjcording to form. That Avill do, 
IJiider-Officer Schulz ! ” 

“ At ynuY (m\ev,HerY Major!” answcveil the wndor-officev, 
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with a salute ; then he went right about in three motions as 
if ho •were a piece of mechanism, took three measured paces 
to the door, and disaijpcared. 

The scene ivsis a handsome but sorely dilapidated salon in 
a chateau on the outskirts of the village of Gagny, on the 
German fore-post line of the section of environment between 
Ilaincy and Ville Kvrart right o 2 )positc to Mont Avron, over 
the lower summit of which showed grimly the sullen face and 
mcTiacing embrasures of Fort Rosny. There were big gims 
then on Mont Avron, and yet bigger in Fort Rosny; and 
neither had been very tender to the fine suburban mansion 
which for tlic tinm was the headquarters of Major von 
Schonberg’s battalion. There were shot-holes in the roof, the 
walls, and the parquet floor of the drawing-room which was 
now the common room of the officers, the furniture of whicli 
was in a curiously fragmentary condition. A shell had burst 
in the grand piano that stood in the bay-window looking 
towards Avi’on, and had Avrought indescribable liavoc among 
the keys, hammers, and strings. The place was rather a 
lavourite target both fj’om Avron and Rosny, and we may be 
said to have lived within constant fire. While, for instance, 
Schulz hntl been making his report, a shell had exploded on 
iIkj roof of the chateau. It is needless to mention that this 
oC(;mrenc(5 did not occasion in that automatic person so much 
as ti.o twinkle of an eyelid. 

( iiristinas, the time of peace and goodwill among men, 
was but three days off, and soldier Claus Spreckels, with the 
blood still oozing on to the doorstep on Avliich the body had 
l)C(‘n deposilvid, lay waiting while his grave was being dug. 
llis would be the most recent, but the region round about us 
was one great graveyard of recent dead. Rut seven weeks 
previously, on the swelling peniiisida a little to the south ol 
us formed by the loop of the Marne, had occiirrcd the 
despci'ate struggle that ended, after several bloody days, in 
the defeat of Ducrot’s great sortie — a struggle in which 
>Sch()nberg’s battalion had lost half its offi(;ers and one-third 
of its rank and file. On thci day l)eforc but one it had bc’cn 
fighting hard fiv- six hours to repel the sortie of a Froncli 
H 2 
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force heading up the Marne Valley from Nenilly, between the 
ilaison lllanchc and Villc Evrart. • 

That had been a strange scene on the evening before^ 
when, under cover of the dusk — no vehicle dared move 
horoabouts in broad daylight — one of the battalion carts had 
brought out to us from the held post-office in Le Vert ({alant 
the Christmas “love-gifts” (Liebesgaben), packed by loving 
hands, that (anno to those fore-post regions of blood and 
death from the cpiiet honms in distant Saxon-land. It was a 
curious medley of souvenirs that streamed out as the tail- 
board of the cart Avas h^t down in front of the quarter-guard 
behind the house (Kvupied by the major. 

The (Tcrman Feldpost Avas a more clastic institution t-han 
had ever been a king’s messengers service-bag in the good tdd 
unreformed days. 1 do boli(U'e that if his friends at home 
had e-hoseii to send to a soldier in the licld a bee-hive or a 
rabbit-lnitidi, there would luiA'e beini no objection on the 
s<jore of bulk. Out rolled cigar-boxes stitched up in canvas 
wrapp(?rs, long cocoon-like shapes every outline of Avhich 
spelt “ wurst,” Habby packages which evidently (consisted of 
underclothing, and little boxes that ratth^d as they dro))pod 
and, for certain, contained thalers. A ])ile of gifts Avas 
stacked against the wall, and a space in front was chain'd in 
wliich stood, wo()den and stiff’ cv('n Avbcii otV duty, rnder- 
Officer Schulz, calling out the name as each packet Avas 
liamhal up to him hy a corporal. It was rather a dreary, ca’cii, 
indeed, a solemn roll-call, deeply (‘hxjuent of the casualties 
which war had Avrouglit in the ranks of th(' batt.alicm. 
“Schumann!” (tailed out Under-( )tfi(;er S(.thulz. 

“Shot dead in l)attlc!” Avas the curt res])ons(.*. 

“ ( aspar ! ” 

“ \\h a mdixl ! ” 

“ StoII>erg ! ” 

“ Dead.”* 

“ Ik'rgmaim ! ” 

“ In hospital.” 

“Selirader!” 
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Now Llio dictionary dcHnition of the word “Weg” is 
awg,y,” “ gone ” ; but on canipaign it liad a wide and rather 
vague signilicance. “ Weg,” then, might mean indeed almost 
•anything : prisoner, missing, nnburied, deserted — only that 
one never heard of a German soldier deserting. The sum 
and substance of the word was, “ Not here, and Lord knows 
where he is ! ” 

When Scliulz had d(mc, there was still cpiite a heap of 
packets whicdi the men to whom they were addressed would 
never claim. I had seen Spreckels tear open the box of cigars 
addressed to him, before T left the place of distribution. Now 
he was lying dead on tlie slab there, with a bullet-hole througli 
his head ; and from between tlie buttons of his tunic stuck out 
some half-dozen of tlie cigars that had come to him overnight 
from his mother in Kamenz. 

The French out]i)ost lino opposite to that section of the 
(Jerman front occu[)ied by the Saxon Kegiment followed a 
road wliicdi skirted the lower slojie of llount Avron, crossed 
the little valley in front of the village, of Villemomble which 
the French lield, and th(‘u took up the line of the wall bound- 
ing the tinely wooded jiark of the Ghateau de Lauuay. 
Though hen; and tlu;re th('y approached more closely where 
th( gi’ouud was hi'oken, tlie opposing lines wTro for tlio most 
part distant from each other about eight hundred paces. 

1 . most civilised wars it had been the humane custom 
that th( outposts of two opposing armies in ordinary 
circumstan('(\s did not m(»lest each other. In the Peninsular 
camjiaigu this mutual forbearaiK^c was carried to curious 
lengths. In that excellent book, “The Subaltern,” the late 
(haplaiu-General ( llcig gives many instances of the “ excellent 
understanding ” which prevailed hetween the armies, and ot 
their genuine lairdiality one towards the other. At oiu; 
time “the Subaltern” ii.sed to go a-lishing in a river which 
divided the lines, and he tells how “ many a time 1 have 
waded half across tlie little river on the ojiposite bank of 
which the enemy’s pickets Avore posted, whilst they (anno down 
in crowds only to Avatch my success, and to point- out particu- 
lar pools and ed lies Avlierc the}- thought I could tind the best 
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sport. On such occasions the sole precaution 1 took was to 
dress myself in scarlet, and then I might a23proach wltliin a 
few yards of their sentries without being molested.'' 

Another instance which “ the Subaltern " gives betokened 
so much too good an understanding between the outposts, as 
to cause Wellington to forbid all intercommunication whatso- 
ever — a prohibition at which one can scarcely wonder when the 
story is told : — “ A (icld-officer, going tlie rounds one night, 
found that the whole sergeant’s picket-guard had disappeared. 
He was both alarmed and sui-prised at the occurrence ; but liis 
alarm gave way to utter astonishment Avhen, stretcliing for- 
ward to observe whether there was any movement in the 
enemy's lines, he peeped into a cottage from which a noise of 
revelry was proceeding, and beheld the party sitting in the most 
sociable manner with a similar party of Frencli soldiers, and 
carousing joviall}'. As soon as the British oflic^er ])resentcd 
himself, his own men rose, and, wishing their companions 
good-night, returned to their post with the gi*eatest 
fvidd. It is, liowover, but justice to add that the staitries on 
both sides faithfully ke[)t on their posts, and that on neither 
side was there any intention of desertioii. In fa{jt, it was a 
sort of custom, the Frencli ami British out])osts visit ing each 
otlier by turns.” 

Other times, other manners. In other nrspects than the 
observance of outpost etkiuettc, the Kr(*iich soldiers of 1.S70 
were dilferciit from tiieir ancestors of the 1^‘ninsidar period. 
From the veiy beginning of the war, from the tiai’ly days 
before Saarbrlicken, before any battle had been fought, and 
therefore before defeat eould have exacerbated tluj troops of 
the Second Fmpire, they had caught- at every chance that 
oftcred of firing on the (rerman outposts, sentries, and patrols. 
The first man I ever saw killed by a bullet was a poor fellow 
of the llohcn/.ollern Fusiliers — one of a “sly patrol'’ which 1 
was accompanying one duly morning through th(‘, copses 
lining the base of the Spieherenborg. The Fremdi soldiers 
on the outposts of tlio l^iris defenc<3-lino often were not 
regulars, and when they wore regulars, wore recruits who, if they 
had ever heard of them, had no respect for the old civilised 
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traditions. Every reverse made them the more venomous; 
and*tho Germans, wlio at first showed a great deal of for- 
bearance, had, by the winter season, long ceased to refrain 
* from reprisals. Ac(iordingIy, during the sii'ge of Paris, there was 
a miserably great atnoimt of simple cold-blooded murder per- 
petrated on the foreposts. No other term than murder expresses 
the killing of alone sentry by a pot-shot at long range. It was 
like shooting a partridge sitting. Of this wret(died work the 
French had the better, because of the longer range of their 
chassepots. Their marksmen used to remain on the outposts 
and practise this deliberate homicide ; when tlu^y had potted 
some half-dozen Prussians at 1,000 yards, they took rank as 
heroes, and were feted by the citizens when they gave them- 
selves a holiday from their tradii of cheap death. One of 
those slaughter-men it was whom Undor-Offieer Schulz had 
taken the liberty of dcsca-ibing as a “])ig-dog.” He had 
located himself, apparently permanently, in a cottage which 
had probably been the gardener’s residence, aboiit a couple of 
furlongs in front of thi) approacb-gate of the Cluiteau de 
Launay: and for days previous to that on Avhich poor 
S})r('(;kels came by his end, the Frc'iichman had occupied the 
period of daylight in taking deliberate aim at every Prussian 
soldier exj)osing himself within reach of the chassepdt. The 
I’russians had marksmen, an<l they had chassepv>ts too. by this 
t,- 10 : hut the fellow never gave them a cliaiu'e. He shot out 
or a window, but he never showed himself, tiring from the back 
of the room, and standing, no doubt, well out ot the direct 
line of fire. 

1 fear I must own to the veteran’s besotting sin of dis- 
cursiveness. I apologise, and return to the departure of 
I hider-Otlicer Schulz from the presence of Major Schimberg 
and his officers, after he had reported poor Sprcckcls as 
“ expended.” 

“That scoundrel will decimate the battalion I” exclaimed 
the Major, as ho took a long drink of the lager-becr, a little 
barrel of wliicli liad been among the Christmas love-gifts sent 
him by the Frau Majoriim. “ And” he ad<lod, ‘‘how to mend 
matters beats me ! ” 
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Then impulsive t'liptain Kirclibach, the Hanoverian, spoke 
out. ' Let us rush the infernal hut. Major, and burn it (\pwn : 
that will destroy the fellow’s i^over. J volunteer to lead the 
arson-party. Why not to-night ? ” 

“ Tt must not be iis you propose, Kirchbach.” said the 
Major mournfully. “ You know the French iore-post line is 
close in rear of the cottage -~I suspect it moves forward with 
nightfall : and you know also that not half a rille-shot to t,he 
rear there is a brigade of the red-legs in Villeinomble, We’d 
risk tluMU with as light a heart as Ollivier accepted the war, 
but 3^011 know my orders are absolute not to do anj'thing that 
might bring on lighting now, wliile they are making the 
battery-emplacements for the siege-guns up there bcliind us 
in front of ^liiison (hiyot.” 

“ Ach, so ! ” came from half a dozen lips, in that long, un- 
dulating intonation whicdi is so chara(;t(‘ristic of the Saxon 
speech, 

“ And yet,” piped little Hanuuerstein, “it is a cursed ])ity 
that our good fellows should be murdered tlms.” 

“ Fortune of war! ” cried Helldorf the leckless, as he made 
for the herrings, sardollen, and schinken which a soldier- 
servant had just [)la(jed on a section of tin* shattered piano 
that did duty for a bullet : “if you are to be bowled over, it 
nia}' as well happen on a ‘sly patrol’ jis in the melee of 
(Iravclotte. Spreckels’ turn to-day ; mine, mayhaj), to-morrow ! 
The Frenchman don’t respect olli<*ers the least in the world. 
One of the seven he has already' killed was, you will remem- 
ber, our comrade Fnsign von Frnsthausen.” 

“ Permit me the word, lleiT Major,” s])ok(‘n in a modest 
tone, were the bashful words that (;aine from the m(?ro lad in 
the light blue uniform who was standing by the door. The 
speaker was such a slight fellow, and had so young a face, that 
he did not seem hill-grown. The moustacluj had not budded 
on his lip, but there was a fire in his eye and a <|uiet, modest 
resolution in the whole aspect of him, whi(;h gave the 
assuraiKui that he was erjual to a man’s part. ’Fhe brass scales 
on his shoulders showed him to be a cavahyman, the only 
representative of that arm present. His rank was that of 
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Knsign, and ho coiinnanded tlio little dotaohinont of the 
Crown Prince’s Eeiter Regiment which was detailed with the 
infantry battalion in the forepost line to ])erform ord(M-ly duty. 

• “ Well, baron, are you going to otter to cut the fellow out 

with your galloping sergeant’s psirty ? ” asked Scdionberg, rather 
in a tone of banter — there was a little jealousy between the 
e.avalry and infantry before Paris, as there mostly is during a 
long siege, because of the easy times the former have in com- 
fortable quarters well to the riMir. By the way, I have for- 
gotten to mention that the name of the cavalry youngster was 
the Baron von und zu Steinfiirst- Wal lenstein. But if t he young 
fellow had a swagger name, that was all of swagger thei*e was 
about him ; though, inere lad as he was, the Iron (h’oss was at 
his button-hole, gained in a slashing charge on the evening 
of Beaumont. 

“ I think, Ilcrr Major,” said the baron quietly, “my fellows 
would snat(di at the opportunity if you were to give it them. 
But, of course, 1‘rom what you have just told Captain Kirch- 
bach, that is out of the (piestion. Yet if you will allow me- - 
my sergeant can see to the duty for a day or two — I sliould 
like to try whetJicr, with good fortune, I Juay not stop this 
fellow’s devilry. They reckon me the best game-shot with 
the sporting-ritte in our part of the Saxon Switzerland, and I 
hi ve got my favourite weapon with me here. One never 
hnows when one may get a (diaiK^c at something. What I 
wan to do is to go and stalk this French devil. May I. Herr 
Major ^ ’ 

“ Oh, you may try your luck, and welcome, baron, for me,” 
replied the major. “Mind, unless you bring his head bai*k 
with you, wo shan’t believe you’ve wiped him out.” 

It must bo said that, besides the rather elephantine badinage 
of the worthy major, the young cavalryman was the butt of a 
good many jokes that evening, it was the brilliant Helldort 
who christened him “ David,” and ott’ered to go and help him 
searcli around for an eligible .stone to put into his sling. But 
the little baron took tin' chall* with a modest serenity, ate a 
hearty dinner (I have said he was a Saxon), renounced both 
the Frau Majoriun’s becr-harrel and the generous rod wine 
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which Kirchbach contribuU^fl to the joint-stock mess, and 
was in bed bright and early, after having first given liis trusty 
rifle a thorough overhaul and fllled a bandolier with Eley's 
best cartridges. Very early in the morning his batman 
brought him some breakfast. He dressed himself warmly, for 
the weather was very bitter, poured some schnapps into his 
po(;ket-flask, jmt some sandwiches into his haversack, and, 
rifle in hand, started out for the extreme front. He had the 
watchword and countersign, of course ; but they would not 
avail to carry him outside the (Terrnan cordon of advanced 
sentries, and that was just whitlier he meant to go. So at the 
Rf'/di he had the ofKcor on duty to go forward with him to 
the outlying picket —the Fd^lwnrhc ; tlic sergeant in com- 
mand of which, at the oflicer’s order, escorted him through 
the outer chain of sentries. It was on the railway embank- 
ment close to the long simu) burnt Gagny station that lie left 
the sergeant and the final double-post; and after descdiding 
into the hollow beyond, began to climb the gradual slope on 
the crest of which, among the trc(?s, stood the C-hateau de 
Laiinay. It was not yet dawn, but the morning was not very 
dark and it was rather tickli.sh work. The ground was 
covered Av^ith deep snow the surface' of which was frozen hard, 
and the crystallised surfa(;c threw ii]) a faint sparkle even in 
the darkness, while it crackled (*risply under every footfall. 
Clumjis of evergreens were dotted ov(*r the slope, and if they 
had a danger of their own as po.ssibl)^ concealing French out- 
liers or patrols, they also gave the a<l vantage, of covering to 
some extent the young oflici*r s advance. Ho had taken the 
hearings of the cottage to the Avatching of Avhicli he mtcndcfl 
to devote himself, and instead of h(‘adiiig directly towards it, 
Avitli the result that the hiding-place he designed to take up 
would bo right in the Frcneb mark.sman’s line of sight, he 
<Mlged away soin(;what to his own right, with intent to locate 
liiinsolf soincAvhere on the ])ro])(‘r left front of the cottage. 
When al)Out three hundred yards distant from it, ho found him- 
self close to a dense cluTn[» of CA’ergnH'u shriibbery — a bosquet 
forming the outer fringe of tlie prc'tty grounds, in the heart 
of Avdiich stood, and no doubt still stands, the villa then 
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possessed by the late Dr. Nolaton, the famous surgeon of the 
Seco^^^d Empire. This (iluinp the baron penetrat(3d, and lying 
down on the moss in the heart of it, whither the snow had 
“not penetrated, he waited till dawn, and then gingerly twisted 
and broke the shrubs till he had a clear vista of aim on the 
cottage, now visible dimly through the frost-haze. 

Its sharp-shooting occupant he judged to be cooking his 
breakfast, for smoke was lazily rising from the chimney of the 
cottage. Then tlie sun came out and chased away the haze, 
and the baron thought he caught a glimpse of the dull gleam 
of a rifle-barrel back in the room inside the wide oritice where 
in peace-time there had been a window-frame. His first im- 
])ulsc was to aim a little behind where he had seen the glint, 
and then fire ; but he restrained liimself In all likelihood, he 
rc'ckoncd as he steadied himself, not more than one chance 
would come to him, if even that mmdi, so crafty, (jvideiitly, 
was the Frenchman. For that one ho])ed-for chance, then, it 
was for the baron to wait, hour after lioiu* wdtli the i)atienco of 
a red Indiaii” it might indeed be for days, for, to use Kirk- 
patrick’s words, he was bound to “ mak siccar.” So ho lay 
supine, gazing steadfastly at the wdiite front of the cottage, up 
a<:ainst which almost to the window’-sill the whiter snow had 

o 

drifted, making a bank sloping awa\' from the wall, its frozen 
surface sparkling w here the sunrays struck it. 

The hours passed wearily but intently. Three times the 
flasii of a shot and the little pillow-like cloud of wdiite smoke 
had dartcfl out from the window- space in the front of the 
cottage. Foj* aught the baron could know, as ho la.}" there in 
the slow' torments of imibility to accomplish his purpose, 
each shot meant the lilo gone from out a Saxon soldier. 
Would ho risk a return shot i he asked himself each time, wdieii 
next that cool, cruel devil u|) there pulled triggiT. And each 
time the stern resolute answer he made to himself w'as, “ No ! 
he (ialin ; eveaything comes to him who can w'ait.” 

The Frencliman fired a fourth time just as the sim was 
going down, but, as before, from out the gloom at the 
back of tho room. When it bei;ame dark the lad, lialf 
frozen, stiffly rose and trudged his way back into the Saxon 
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position. Tho scntnes hud been warned of bis probable com- 
ing ill, and did not interfere with him. Tie had rather (j, bad 
ovcinii*^ of it. During tho day the marksman of the cottage 
had killed oiu) sentry as lie j)eoi*ed rather recklessly over the 
edge of the railway ejnbankment, and Jiad woundofl anotlior 
fellow when on “ sly patrol ’’ duty. Tho poor baron was ruth- 
lessly chahed. One olHcor supposed that he could not get his 
rifle to go ofl* another that he had gone to sleep and lost his 
op])ortnnitics ; a third gave it as his deliberate conviction that 
tho baron had spent the day fraternising genially with “ Dob 
the Nailer.^’ 

The mansion occupied by the headcjuartcrs of ^lajor ScluUi- 
berg’s battalion had belonged to an English family, in whose 
library Hammcrstcin, avIio was himself half an Englishman, 
had found a history of the defence of Lucknow in tho Indian 
Mutiny days, in which work was recorded the ])estilcntial 
Tiiarksmanship of a native sharp-shooter, who from a turret 
o])posito to tho Dailoy-(hiard ( Jatc nscal to take deadly pot- 
shots nt members of tho lM‘leaguered garrison. Thc^ Englisli 
soldiers, it seemed, had bestowed on this destructive individual 
the nickname of “ Hob th(‘ Xailer”: and this apju^IIation the 
Saxon olhcers had transferred to the obj(‘ctionable Frenchman 
who did his shooting from the ('ottago in the foreground of 
the Chriteaii do Launay. Stern and serious business as is war, 
human nature is so constituted as to tind a humorous side to 
th(; most ghastly transactions, but it must be owned that the 
complexion of the jokes is of the grimmest. 

The little baron had an imperturbability beyond his years. 
The rough badinage of his (•omrad(‘s did not in lh(‘ least dis- 
concert him. He was modestly <M)nfldent that if the French- 
man should but once give him the 7nerest flicker of a chance, 
he could and would kill him : and he had the conviction that, 
be th(^ man ever so artful, this moi’sel of good-fortune was 
bound, sooner or later, to come to him. N<‘xt morning before 
daybreak he was back in his lurking-place among Dr. Nelaton’s 
evergreens, lying pi-one there, his rifle (iver at the shoulder, his 
gaze centred steadily on the aper(ur(‘ in the wall of the 
(iottage. 
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On the second cvcninif he sauntered into Major Schiin- 
berg’« salon, his niarmer quiet, unassertive— almost timid, 
indeed, as was his wont. A shout of derisive laughter greeted 
Tiis entrance. 

“Back again cmpty-lianded, 0 doughty younker?” 
shouted Kirchbach. 

The battalion surgeon in his silkiest manner— he was a 
most sarcastic man, this quiet (lerman Mr. Jhown — asked 
Avhether “ Bob the Nailer ” stood in need of his professional 
services ? 

“ Do you know, Herr Baron,” said Captain von Zanthicr 
Avitli a sneer, “ tliat your adversaiy up yonder bowled over 
another fellow of my company this afternoon ? ” 

Then out spoke Major von Scluinberg himself ; from the 
<.)iitset he had considered Stcinfurst’s otVei* as rather a piece of 
impertinence. 

“ You have had two wliole days, baron, for this experiment 
cl' yours with the rifl(i that wrouglit siadi execaition in the 
Saxon Switzerland; lo-morrow, if you pl(?ase, you will iTturn 
to your regular duty with your cavalry d(‘tachment.’' 

“ Zu befehl, ll(‘rr Major !” replied Steinfurst, springing to 
the altitude of rigid attention on receiving a formal order. 
That a(*knowledg<‘d, he rt‘Iax(d his muscles as much as a 
(o j-iiian ollicer in his most unbending moments ever does, and 
mafU* a few quiet observations. “ I should not, ’ said lie, 
“h .ve proposed going out again, major, in miy case. Doctor, 

1 don’t think ‘ Bob the Nailer,’ as you call him, has the 
slightest occasion to avail himself of your most valuable 
othr. C-aptain Kirchbaidi, 1 have not come back empty- 
handed : I hrought Avitli me my riile— its barrel is fouled.” 

Then iinniediately arose the loud clamour of (piestioning. 
“Have you really killed ihc fellow^” “Are you really 
serious f ” and so forth. 

The little baron, in his quietest manner, demurely replied, 
“Terhaps tliosc gentlemen who are interested in this little 
matter will take the trouble to-morrow morning to go out to 
the front as far as tlie railway embankment, and from thence 
survey the front of the Frenchman’s cottage through their 
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field-glasses.” And with that he bowed, said “ Good-night ! ” 
and went away to his sleeping-quarters over the stables in 
which were the horses of his detachment. 

Next irioming was the morning of Christmas Day. In 
peaceful England, as throughout the German Fatherland — 
with peace indeed within its borders, but with sore or anxious 
hearts in palace and hovel, the (diurch bells would presently 
be ringing out their chimes through the winter air. They wore 
different sounds to which we listened that (Jliristmas morning 
from tlio foreposts under the shadow of Mont. Avron. From 
its blunt sumTiiit up yonder in the winter sunshine one of 
Colonel Stuff el’s big guns at intervals gave fire, the great shell 
hurtling and screaming over our heads as it s])od on its swift 
flight to wreak mischief in Clichy or Montfermcil on the 
upland behind us. Never for five minutes wercj the forepost 
lines wholly silent from that uncomfortable, vcnon}ous, inter- 
mittent <*.rackle of musketry fire — so futile, so savage, so 
bitterly eloquent of inveterate man-to-man hatred. The Feld- 
pastor, a little later, would bo essaying to d(jliver l)is message 
of “peace and good-will among men,” mocked to liis very face 
by those nois}* tok(ms of strife and rancour; and for his poor 
consolation might bethink liimself of the stern aphorism, 
“^'l lit (jiterre comme a Itt fjaarre.” The war and its devilry 
meantime did not hinder us, as w’c met soon after sunrise for 
morning coffee in the salon, from wishing each other “A 
Merry Christmas ” ; and, coffee drunk and cigars lit, Ave 
started on the errand which the baron had so enigmatically 
suggested overnight. The major, devoured though he Avas by 
curiosity, did not think it compatible with his dignity to go: 
the baron himself did not put in an appearance. The ex- 
ploriition party consisted of Kirchba(‘.h and his brother-in- 
law Uammerstein, Zanthicr, Helldorf, Fi'eiherr von Zolimen, 
three or four youngsters, and the Driton Avho had the run of 
the Maas Army forejiost line from Hartrouville on the Seim^ 
north-west of Paris, round to Bonneiiil and beyond to the 
Seine on the south-east. 

When Ave reached the railway embankment we found the 
men of the picket peering over at the distant cottage, each 
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man with his hand shading his eyes from the dazzle of- the 
sun on. the snow. Said the corporal of the picket to Captain 
Kirchbach : — 

“'j'here is something hanging out over the window-sill, 
Herr Hauptmann ; it looks like the upper part of a great-coat 
with the hood falling lower between the arms.” 

Hamrnerstein had his sight soonest adjusted. “ 13y God! 
it is a dead man ! ” he shouted on the instant. 

Yes ; he was right. Hanging Hniplj^ there from the lintel 
of the orifice that had been a window was the up 2 )er portion 
of the figure of a man, inverted and perfectly motionless. The 
broad shoulders showed out distinctly against the white of 
the wall, as did the black hair of the ocefiput; the face of* 
course was invisible, being towards the wall. The arms had 
dropj^cd at full length, their extremities reaching down to the 
.snow-bank piled up against the lower part of the cottage wall. 

1 was the only one of the party who carried a telescope. 
T\\o binocular is handy, but its powers are limited. The 
to]escoi)e is a clumsier weapon, but once focussed and accu- 
rately aimed, it tells you twice as much as the best binocular. 

1 had seen what I have just described through Hamnierstein’s 
binocular ; now 1 proceeded to train my telescope on to the 
spot, and with its assistance to go more into detail. 

What f saw was this. The clenched hands had clutched 
int() the snow. The long hair hung straight, dis(;olourod — a 
dingy crimson. A. ritle had slipped away from tlui tiguro/s 
grasp, and I could sec it some twenty feet away from the 
window, lying on the level after it had skidded down the 
frozen slope of snow. There was no mistake about the 
matter; the baron had done his work thoroughly, and the 
sarcasti(j doctor’s services were not in the least retpiired. 

It seems rather a ghastly sort of thing to rec.ount ; but, as 
a inattei’ of fact, the French marksman’s extermination — the 
Irish equivalent, removal,” Avas an inaiAplicable term — 
was accepted by universal acclamation as llaron Steinfurst’s 
Christmas-box to the battalion. A deputation formed up to 
him after Divine service, headed by Tender-Officer S(*hulz, 
who, heels duly clinked together, the proper degree of motion- 
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less rijjfidity satistii(*,toi-ily attained, opened his lantern-jaws, 
staininered vigorously, then got out: “In name of battalion, 
a thousand thanks — voi*dammte Franziisiehcr Schweinhund ! ” 
Whereupon he went right about with extraordinary abruptness, 
nor ro<a)vered his customary measured aiul angular gait until he 
had got away several paces from whore the little baron stood 
blushing. 

In as few words as might be, the modest lad told us the 
story as we stood around the piano bullet eating a scjrappy 
luncheon. Till the afternoon of the second day of his watch 
he had resolutely held his Hre, determined to wait till he 
could “ mak siccar.” During that day the Frenchman had 
lired several tim(?s, but had never given a glimpse of himself 
to the young marksman down among Dr. Nelaton’s hollies 
and laurels. His last shot ho lired just before dusk : this was 
the shot that killed the man of Zautliier’s com])any, and the 
only occasion that day on which his tire took effect. Ho 
then, as over, fired without (\xposing himself; but when the 
bullet had sj)ed, he forgot hims(?lf for the first time during 
the two days. Anxious, no doubt, to ascjortain whether ho 
had done execution, h(i had moved forwards out of his safe 
retirement, and projected his head and should(‘rs over the 
window-sill, ]) 0 <.n‘ing out to his own right front-— the din'ctiou 
in which ho had l)r(;d. All this he did with a jerk, lie was 
in the act of retracting himself wdien the lit tie baron took his 
sna])shot at him. St(‘infurst hin\ not for nothing practised 
rabbit-shooting with the rifle. The Frenchman dropped on 
the instant, falling, as wo had seen Iiim, with head and 
shoulders outside the Avindow. The baron had seen the 
momentary convulsive grasp, the tearing up of the sno\v with 
the hands, and then the sudden stillness wdiich showed that 
the “ pig-dog ” would take no more (ha-inan lives, lleing 
Avithin range of the Frcmih fore])ost line in n^ar of tlu' 
cottag(s he did not rpiit his position until the dusk was 
merging into darkness. That Avas all he had to say. 

The dead m u’ksman had no snce.essor in the occn])ation 
of the cottage. Strangely enough, tlie French rie\^or ventured 
np to it, although there could ha\^c been little risk in doing so 
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under cover of night : and the body hnng there as it had 
fallen^ until early in January, when Colonel Stoffcl, his big 
guns, and his troops were bombarded away from the summit 
8f Mont Avron by the fire of the German walruses,” as we, 
used to call the siege cannon, from Maison Guyot and else- 
where. Then the French outpost line was of course drawn 
in, and the region about Villemomble and the Chateau do 
Launay lapsed to the Saxons, who buried the dead sharp- 
shooter under the window from which ho had sped death so 
often while alive. He had regularly lived in the (jottage, it 
seemed. It was found quite copiously victualled with bacon, 
tinned food, wine, and coffee ; and the man had brought with 
him a small library of good solid reading, as well as writing 
materials. On the table in the back room there lay a half- 
finished letter which began, “ Ma tres chere femme,” and 
which told in the most matter-of-fact manner of the results 
of his ball-practice. He sent his love to his chiltlrcn and 
begged them to pray for his continued siujcess. He was not 
a soldier of the liino. He wore the coarse uniform of a 
private of the national guard, but his linen was fine and 
marked with a good name. In the left breast-po(*,ket of his 
tunic was found the photograph of e handsome woman, with 
a little child at her knee and a baby in her arms. 

No doubt the “verdammte Franzeisicher Schweinhund ” 
was a devoted patriot according to his lights, and regarded 
hiin^. If as fighting the good fight pro H fonis. There 
are so many different ways of looking at a thing, you see. 
Sehi in berg’s fellows gave me the relics of the dead man when 
next T visited them. The capitulation could not be very far 
off now, and 1 should be early in Paris. 

Well, the capitulation came, and I was early into Paris. 
One of the first things T did after attending to my work was. 
to deliver the relics at the address I had, leaving along with 
them a short note. The sharpshooter turned out to be one 
(»f our own profession. As did so many other gallant French 
s<ddiers of the pen, he had run to arms the moment danger 
threatened the sacred soil. He had escaped from the field 
of Sedan to form an item in the huge garrison of Paris, and 
t 
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burning with zeal and devotion to duty, he had thrown 
himself into the unworthy business of pot-shooting.* The 
poor wife thought him a veritable hero, and his work glorious^ 
and patriotic. His children had a cribbage-board, with the pegs 
of which they had proudly kept the tally of his homicides. 
I believe, before the Commune days came, that I had almost 
got to look at the matter from their point of view. I never 
knew sweeter children. 
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PARTS IN I’ROSTRATION. 

Tidings of Capitulation of Pjiris received at Alargeiiey, evening .January 28th— 
Inclusion of St. Denis Forts in Capitulation Convention— .January 29th, 

Crown Prince of Saxony entered St. Denis — Attitude of St. Denis 

SolicJtudo of Inhabitants for Protection of Cathedral— The misery of tho 
Five Days’ Romhardmont— Devotion of International Anihiilancc- 
liuncheon on Horso-flcah -Entr>' into Paris, “Cochon,” “Assassin”-- - 
Tluinkful for Prussian Money— “ Paris utterly Cowed ’’— Sadness and 
Self-respect — American Legation — Dr. Cluirlos Gordon -The last Fowl — 
Questions and Answers —Absence of Crime during Siege — The Queues 
outside the Butchers’ and Bakers’. 

D uring the period from the surrender of Metz to the 
capitulation of Paris — in other words, from the beginning 
of November, 1870 until the end of January, 1871 — I was 
attached to the headquarters of the Army of tho Meuse, 
holding the northern and eastern sections of tho invest- 
ment of Paris. The chief of that army was tho ( Vown 
Prince (now the King) of Saxony, wlio with his headquarter 
statl* abode for the most part in the chateau of Margency, 
about ten miles due north of Paris, in tho heart of the 
forest of Montmorency. At nine o’clock on tho evening of 
January 28th, while the lieadquarter staff were assembled 
in tho Crown Prince’s drawing-room after diniior, an orderly 
brought in a telegram to tho Prince. His Royal Highness, 
having read it, handed it to General von Schlotheim his 
chief-of-staft' That officer perused it in his deliberate way ; 
then rising, he walked to the open door communi- 
cating between the billiard-room and the salon, and there 
read tiie telegram aloud. It was in the name of the 
German Emperor, and it announced that two hours earlier 
Count Bismarck and M. Jules Favre had set their hands 
to a convention in terms of which an armistice to last for 
twenty-one days was already in effect. It was not easy to 
settle down to cards or billiards after such news as that. 

I 2 
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The terms of the armistice included the capitulation of 
the St. Denis forts, which had undergone a five days’ .bom- 
bardment by the heavy guns that the German engineers 
and artillerists had brought up and located in ])reparcd 
battery-emplacements in commanding positions. On the 
morning of the 29tli the Crown Vrince and his staff 
rode towards St. Denis. There was a long halt at the 
half-way village, to await the return of the officer who had 
gone forward into the place to arrange with the com- 
mandant for the surrender of the forts. Reports came that 
Admiral de Ronciere, the officer commanding in St. Denis, 
was sulky and iinpi’acticable and that the aspect of the 
French troo 2 )s was threatening. Meanwhile two infantry 
regiments and four field-batteries had puslied forward 
and occupied a low eminence midway between St. Denis 
and Enghien ; and a staff* of engineer officers with a 
detachment of pioneers and artillerymen had gone on into 
Fort de la Briche, to draw the charges from the mines and to 
take over the guns and magazines. 

It was now afternoon, and although Major Welckc had 
not yet returned from the fortress, the Prince and his staff* 
went forward. Near the enceinte Wclcke was at length 
met, bringing the report that all the French troops had 
not yet evacuated St. Denis, and suggesting that as the 
civilian population, most part of which was armed, had 
rather a threatening aspect, a strong force of occupation 
should be sent on in advance. We rode forward with Fort 
de la Briche close on our right. It had suffered some- 
what severely from the heavy German fire, but clearly no 
practicable breach had been effected. Fort du Nord, which 
was presently passed, had been more heavily dealt with. 
Great pieces of the earthwork had been torn away, and 
the wall of the scarp had been shattered and penetrated 
in places. A terrible fire had converged on the gate; one 
drawbridge had been demolished and the other could not 
be raised. Jusu inside the works there wjis a halt to 
permit the delegate from the French Etat Major to make 
soirie explanations, lie came forward — a wan, sad-faced 
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young officer of marine artillery, witli a grave dignity in 
the pale face and in the weary, anxious eyes that commanded 
respect and commiseration. Ho was quite alone, and the 
solitary man looked forlorn yet full of a gallant mournful 
])rido, as ho rode up to the Crown Prince with a high- 
bred greeting that assuredly was not of republican France. 
His statement was that all the St. Denis troops had been 
withdrawn into Paris, that the mobiles, national guard, and 
sed(intaries had boon disarmed, and that the population 
bad (jomo to its senses. 

The supporting force being close up, a German military 
band struck u}) the “ Paris March ” ; and behind the music 
the Crown Prince and his staff rode u[) the main street 
over shattered barricades and undrawn mines. The 
whole town was a ruin. There was a strange, un-French 
silence: one marked the lowering brows and caught many 
a '' tidrre!'' muttered from between the teeth. That all the 
arms had not been given up was very apparent: and the 
chief-of-staff ordered to the front the Crown Prince’s escort 
of Saxon Guard-Cuirassiers. As the splendid horsemen 
clattered forward at a sharp canter, the wonum and children 
and indeed many of the men, rari into the battered houses 
shrieking, “The Uhlans! The Uhlans!” In the Place 
the Prince halted while there marched past him in solid 
ranVs the brigade which had been detailed to garrison St. 
Denis, its band playing tlie “ I’aris March ” and then “ Ich 
l)in ein Preusse.” I could hear the French spectators 
gloomily owning one to another their admiration of the 
ph)'siquo and soldierly bearing of the German troops. 
Strong patrols of occupation were at once marched into 
the forts, and a forepost line was established hve hundred 
paces nearer Paris than the forts, ’I’he French comiuandaut 
of Fort cle I’Kst reported that there had fallen in and on 
it during one day of the bombardment no fewer than 1,200 
heavy shells. 

When 1 rode into St. Denis in the forenoon of the 
80th, I found that the town hiul in a measure recovered 
its tone since the German entry of the day before. Some 
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business was already being transacted between the shop- 
keeping inhabitants and soldiers of the German garrison. 
I made in haste for the venerable cathedral, anxious to 
ascertain what amount of damage it had sustained. The 
Kepublicans who had painted Libert e, Fmternite 

on its portals had not allowed their republicanism to 
render them negligent of the historic edifice and the 
Tiionuments it contained : the exterior had been banked 
up high all round with smidbags which had stopped 
many shells. Only four shells had penetrated into the 
interior. The mediicval stained glass was almost entirely 
intact. One of the elaborately-carved crosses on the top 
of a buttress had been splintered off, and a co[)ing-stono 
had been shattered; this, it appeared to me, summed up 
the damage done to the cathedral from the shell-fire of 
the enemy. The aspect of the interior was very strange. 
The toTiibs of the kings of Franco had all been protected 
by sandbags ; th(^ statues had been enclosed by wooden 
frames and sandbags built around the framework. Con- 
sidering the weight and duration of the bombardment, the 
cathedral had esc.aped wonderfull}^ well. The same could 
not be said of the utterly-demolished houses in its 
vicinity, nor of the new church of St. Denis, the steeple 
of which was wrecked, one side of it stf)vc in, and its 
interior a chaos of mortar, stones, and smashed para- 
phernalia. The little Protestant chapel had suflered worse 
than any other religious edifice in St. Denis, and its poor 
pastor was to be seen trotting dolefully about, engaged in 
the busk of picking up the fragments of his chapel from 
the open spaces in the vicinity. 

It must have been verily the reign f)f the Prince of 
the Power of Darkness, that period of five days during 
which the bombardment of St. Denis lasted. The shells 
were continually crashing into the houses, and they wore 
ploughing up the streets as with the deepest subsoil 
plough ever invented. There was no safety for any but in 
the cold iind dark cellars: so heavy were the German pro- 
jectiles that not always in the cellars was there found 
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safety. There were houses the garrets and cellars of which 
had ^beeii battered into a shapeless mass of stone and 
mortar. If you asked the loafing bystanders whether any 
•had been buried in the ruins, they moodily muttered “Qui 
sait?’’ shrugged their shoulders, and turned away. It 
seemed to me that there must be not a few unfortunates 
buried under those jagged rubbish heaps: but there was 
nobody who had interest or energy to explore, and “Qui 
sait ? ” might have stood for the vague epitaph. 

It happened that in St. Denis during the bombardment 
there was a branch of the International Ambulance, the 
devoted members of which took their lives in their hands 
and bravely went out to do what good they might. They 
dragged the maimed and ailing out of the shattered houses, 
they collected the corpses from the streets and the ruins, 
and they buried the dead with some semblance of decency. 
They went round the town urging that the women and 
children should go forth from the doomed town, and retire 
into Paris. The women and children had huddled into 
the semi-security of the cellars. The shells wore crashing 
into the streets, and avalanches of stone and brick were 
continually crashing down upon the side-walks The 
women peeping forth shudderingly, declared that they would 
rather die where they Avere than incur a more certain and 
fearful death by sallying forth into that tempest of iron, 
stohe, and bricks. So they turned back to hunger and 
cold in the dank caverns, and emldling their children to 
their bosoms utterly refused to budge. The Pastor Saglier 
had gone to the eomuiaiidant and asked for permission 
to go out as a [iavhmenUure and bog of the Germans to 
grant but tAvo hours’ cessation of the bombardment, that 
th(} women and children might have the opportunity to get 
aAvay Avithout the risk of being struck down as they went. 
The admiral’ refused, and tlio ruthless devilry went on. 
Then the Pastor sent an appeal to the Paris journals, 
begging all who oAvned vehicles to send them to St. Denis 
for the removal of the women and children. The response 
was weak: there appeared not a solitary representative of 
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those ainbulanccs whose members took delight in flags and 
gave themselves to the vanities of brass buttons and fai^tastic 
uniforms. About half a dozen private veliicles did present 
tlieruselves, and the sick and wounded were removed into 
factories on the plain between St. Denis and Paris. Then 
cliildren followed and women great with child, and then 
the other women, till the factories on the plain became like 
caravanseries. Meanwhile a detachment of this ambulance 
was engaged in carrying under cover the wounded struck 
down at the guns, toiling with a zeal and energy that 
merited better support. For that S 2 )ccies of service tlie bold 
national guards did not offer themselves ; their sphere of 
duty was tin; wine-shop. There they drank till their 
debauch made them reckless, and they sallied out into the 
streets, as often as not only to give the ambulance more 
trouble with their wortlilcss carcases. 

In the afternoon I accompanied two German otliccrs in 
a ride beyond the foreposts in the direction of the Paris 
gate of La OhapeUc. In the course of the day the rci- 
strictions on passing out of Paris had been materially 
relaxed, and the Avenue de Paris was thronged with the 
outward bound. It seemed to me that if they could get out 1 
(jould get in, and quitting my companions I rode towards 
the gate. But as I went, it appeared advisable to i!iake 
sure that I had the important document with me which 
vouched for me being a British subject, and, consequently, 
a “ benevolent neutral.’' Alas, not anticipatiiig the occur- 
rence of such an opportunity 1 had left my passport in 
my Margcncy quarters, and there was no alternatiye but 
to postpone the attempt to enter Paris until the following 
day. Next morning, that of :Ust January, 1 started out 
better C(| nipped. Calling rn runte on M. Saglier the good 
pastor of 8t. Denis, ho hospitably asked me to have lunch. 
I accepted the invitation, he bade his servant “ bring in 
the meat,” and f made an assault with vigour and per- 
severance on ihe rather lean and ragged roast joint 
which was placed before me, the good cleric looking on 
benignantly the while. I asked no questions till the edge 
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was off my appetite, when I inquired of the minister what 
I was seating. 

“ Well,” said he, “ of course you are eating horse, and a 
very choice joint it is. I knew the animal very well while 
he was alive. He was young and plump and of a grey 
colour, which, it is well known, indicates tenderness.” 

The pastor had been eating horseffesh for four months; 
not because he was forced to do so, but because he had 
a numerous dependency of poor people to aid whom ho 
chose to practise economy. 

Taking leave of the good clergyman I rode towards 
Paris along the great chauf^m* to tlui gate of I^a 
dhapello, which I found barred. After the group of which 
I was one had waited for half an hour, an officer appeared 
and shouted “ To the gate of St. Oiien ! ” St. Ouen was 
the next gate to the northward, and wo all therefon^ made 
to the right, I being mounted beating the others who were 
all on foot. This gate was open and a gendarme Wfis 
examining passes. 1 rode on slowly, looking straiglit 
between my horse’s ears; and somehow no person in 
authority took any heed of me. As 1 rode down the 
Boulevard Ornano, T came upon sundry groups of loovc or 
less drunk national guards. One of thos(;, as 1 pass(?d him 
raised the shout “yl htts le Pritstiien for which I own 
he bad some reason since 1 wore a Prussian cap and paletot, 
He further complimented me by calling me “cochon” and 
“ assassin.” Others took up the cry, and matters were get- 
ting serious. The clamour was spreading and men tried to 
clutch hold of ]ny bridle. I judged boldness to bo the 
wisest policy; so, facing about, I pushed up to the man 
Avho had first shouted, proclaimed myself a harmless 
Knglishman, and reproached my denouncer for molesting an 
inoffensive and peacjcablo wayfarer. The demon of cowardly 
and venomous suspicion had not yet been developed. A 
fortnight or so later, I should have thought myself fortu- 
nate to got clear off after having been marched back to 
the guard-house, half a dozen roughs on each bridle-rein, 
ball’ as many more at each leg, and made to exhibit my 
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passport to the officer on duty. Bnt hunji^er is a wonderful 
agent in tending to influence men to concern thenaselves 
with their own business, and in keeping truculence in a 
state of dormancy. J cannot say, even after T had got riel 
of the citizens who had assailed me with cries of “ cochon,’* 
that I much admired the aspect of the Boulevard Magenta. 
It was densely crowded with soldiers, and some of them 
might be unpleasantly patriotic. But no; they were all too 
mu('-h busied with their own affairs, getting their pay and 
drinking it while they discussed events. 

Halting to go into a shop to make an inquiry — I was 
not lamiliar with the geog)*aphy of Paris — I called a soldier 
of the Ijine wlio was strolling on the pavement to hold my 
horse. On coming out 1 had a little talk with him. Yes, 
he had had (jnough of it! They had nearly killed him, 
those terrible Prussians, and he was very hungry. When 
would the gates open for the introduction of food ? I put 
my hand into my packet to Hud a tip for the poor fellow, 
when I discovered that I had only Prussian money. 1 
asked him whether he could do anything with a ten- 
groschen piece. It was silver, and might have had the 
devil’s pitchfork stamped upon it instead of the Prussian 
eagle, for all that the hungry linesman cared. ’Phreo weeks 
later it was not wise to carry, much less to show, (ierman 
jnoney. 

“ Paris is utterly cowed, fairly beaten,” so said the first 
Knglishman I met. I had not been long enough inside, 
either to agree with or to dissent from him. What I did 
see was that Paris was orderly and decent. The streets 
were crowded, almost wholly with men in uniform. Civil- 
ians were comparatively rare, and the few seen wore an 
aspect of dejection. Many shops were open, but a consider- 
able proportion were closed. It seemed possible to purchase 
everything except edibles. There was assuredly no lack of 
intoxicants ; yet with the exception of my friends in the 
Boulevard Ornano, I saw scarcely a tipsy man. The food 
shops had a very sparse show in their windows. There 
were confitures, jellies, preserves, etc. ; but solid comestibles 
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were conspicuous by their rarity and probably also by their 
price. •In one shop I saw several large shapes of stuff that 
looked like lard. When I asked what it was, I was told 
tfiat it was horse-fat. The bakers’ shops were closed, and 
the gratings were down before those of the butchers’. Sad 
with an exceeding groat sadness — that was my impression 
of Paris long before I reached the American Legation ; 
self-respecting, too, in her prostration ; not blatant ; not dis- 
posed to collc(it in jabbering crowds. Each man went his 
way with chastened face and listless gait. 

After visiting the? American Legation, where undisguised 
amazement was expressed at ni)’ appearance, I made my 
way to the little Hotel St. Honore in the Faubourg of the 
same name, and close to the Pritish Fimbassy. T had filled 
my wallet chiefly with newspapers, and had stowed away 
for an exigency only a few slices of ham. When T reached 
my (piarters the wonuai-servants of the house asked permis- 
sion to take the meagre plateful out and exhibit it as a 
curiosily to their neighbours : and visitors, attracted by the 
news, c-aine straggling in and begged to sec the long unaccus- 
tomed viand. The worthy landlord <>f the hou.se, himself a 
Ih’iton, had for his boarder throughout the siege l)r. (now 
Surgeon-(Tcneral) (Jhailes (xordon, the Hriti.sh medical (.-om- 
missioner in Paris : and he took pride in asserting that the 
(locator had lived as well as any man in Paris. When dinner 
came it bore out the boasts of our Poniface. Positively 
tliere Avas a fowl ; pretty well, so it Avas said, the last foAvl 
in I’aris. Our host had been ollei’ed eighty francs for the 
bird Avhile yet it had its feathers on, but had refused the 
tempting offer; and so wo had him for dinner with my 
ham as an accompaniment — only 1 stood out of participa- 
tion in the ham so that the rarity might go the further 
Avith the others. There are advantages in being a Scots- 
man, one of which this siege of Paris had developed in a 
curious way. There Avas some store of oatmeal in Paris. 
Porridge is a principal and palatable resultant from oatmeal, 
and some Scotsmen not only cat but enjoy porridge. Thus 
Hr. Gordon, a Strathdon man, had supped liis Avholesoine 
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and frugal bicker of porridge every morning, while men 
not born to the appreciation of that delicacy were .'giving 
themselves internal uneasiness by swallowing the stuff * 
which in the later days of the siege still imposed on people 
under the conventional name of bread. Yet another 
national dainty was our host equal to, in the sliaj)e of a 
glass of such vScotcli whisky as I had not tasted for months. 

In a once famous, now dingy restaurant, I found at supper 
several of my journalistic (iomrades who had remained in 
Paris during tli(i long siege. They were eating steaks of 
horseflesh, followed by ragout of dog; and the few scraps 
of bread on the table consisted of a sort of dingy paste of 
which about one half was sand. Horseflesh, as both they 
and I had learned, was fair eating; only one rocpiires 
to get a little accustomed to it before one can wholly 
relish it. Ft has a curious sweetish taste, and the fat is 
scaixic and not quite satisfactoiy. The Parisians during the 
siege had become quite connoisseurs in horseflesh* and it 
was universally recognised, as Pastor Saglier of St. Denis 
had already apprised mo, that the tenderest joints Avero 
furnished by a young grey animal, and that the toughest 
moat was that of a no longer young chestnut hors(*. I did 
not try the dog: anyone who is curious as to this viand 
can easily kill a dog and make the ex])(;rimeut for himself. 
Some people a\"erred that dog went best with mushrooms; 
others praised it eaten cold in a pic. 

There needed no acuteness to discern to what a poignancy 
of Avretcheilness Paris had been reduced, before she had 
brought herself to endure the humiliation of surrender. That 
night she Avas alone Avith her grief and her hunger ; not until 
the morrow came the relief and (joiisolation Avhich the 
sympathy of (Jreat Britain so promptly forwarded to the 
capital of the ally with Avhom had been undergone the hard- 
ships and Avon the successes of the Oimean Avai*. Wan, 
starA^cd citizens crept by on the unlit boulevards, before and 
since the parade ground of luxury and sleek affluence. Mo 
cafes invited the promenader witli brilliant splendour of 
illumination and garish lavishness of decoration; for there 
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were few proincniiders to bo enticed, there was no fuel to 
fiirnisli^ gas, and there Avere no dainty viands wherewith to 
trick out the plate-glass windows. The gaiety, the profusion, 
and the sinfulness of the Paris which one liad knoAvn in the 
days of the Second Empire, had given place to ([uiet unconi- 
plaining dejection, to utter depletion, to a decorum at once 
beautiful, startling, and pathetic. The hotels were all 
hospitals. The Red (Jross flag floated from almost every 
house, bandaged cripples limped along the pavements, and 
almost the only wheel traffict eonsisU'd in the interminable 
procession of funerals. 

Very strange and touching was the ignorance in regard to 
the outside world. “ 1 have seen three English newspapers 
since September,” said Dr. Gordon. “Is Ireland cpiiet? Is 
Mr. (Radstone still Prime Minister ? Is the rrincess Louise 
married ? ” Such were sainples of the questions T had to 
answer. The ignorance as to the conditions of the German 
besiegers was almost ecpially conqdete. The day after the 
negotiations for the capitulation began, Paris had been 
somehow assured that the investing army had not eaten for 
three days, and that it was Paris which was granting terms 
rather than the “ Prussians.” I was continually asked 
Avhether the latter had not been lialf-starved all through. 
What- had they done for quarters ? Whether they did not 
tremble in their boots at the mere name of the franc- tireurs ^ 
Who- her they were not half-devoured by vermin ! Whether 
the Prussian King still resided in Versailles ? — the (|riestioners 
had not heard of his having been proclaimed German 
Emperor ; and so on. 

The great and beautiful feature of Paris under siege had 
been the absence of crime. No murders, no robberies, but a 
virtue in which there was really something pathetic. I had 
intended to walk about the city most of the night so as to 
make the most of my necessarily limited time. But before 
ten o'clock my promenade had become almost a solitary one. 
By nine the dim lights were extinguished in the kiosks, and 
the petroleum Avas Availing in tlie sparse street lamps. By 
ten o’clock the world of Piuis was left to darkness and to me ; 
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and so I went to bed. 1 woke up once in the night, and the 
dead silence made me for the moment imagine niysQlf back 
in rural Margcncy. 

It seemed that tlic pinch for food was more severe than 
ever, pending the result of the negotiations for its supply. 
From one who had paid the prices himself and had the 
precise figures down in black and white, I had the following 
list: — Two francs for a small shrivelled cabbage; one franc 
for a leek ; forty-five francs for a medium -sized fowl ; forty- 
live francs for a so-called rabbit — most probably a cat ; twenty- 
five francs for a pigeon ; twenty-two francs for a 2lb. chub ; 
fourteen francs per lb. for stickleback ; two francs per lb. for 
potatoes ; forty francs per lb. for butter ; twenty-live francs 
per Ib. for cheese — very scarce. Meat other than horseflesh was 
absolutely not to be procured. I was assured that if I were 
to offer JE50 down in bright shining gold for a veritable beef- 
steak, I should have no claimant for the money ! The last 
cow that had changed hands had been bought for an 
ambulance, and fetched £80. The few beasts still left could 
not be bought. The bread was abominably bad ; sometliing 
between putty and chojjped straw bound together with 
farina starch and a little flour. Jkit its badness was not the 
worst thing about it — the difficulty was to get it at all. 
Gentle and simple had to wait their turn in the queue in the 
bitter cold outside the shops of the butchers and the bakers. 
On the following morning, as I rode eastwards through Paris 
to gain the train which would carry me into a country whence 
it was possible to despatch telegrams, I saw great throngs 
outside both, chiefly women, waiting in silent shivering in 
the cold. 
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THE CUUSUINCJ OF THE COMMUNE. 

Loft London fov Paris 19th May, 1871 -Hindrance at St. Denis — Advice of 
Crown Prince of Saxony — The “ Cocotte Train” — Kntered I’aris, Sunday, 
2l8t — The good lady of the kiosk — The War IMiiiistry of the Commune 
— “ No, I have Children ! ” — Donibrow.ski in Ihe Chateau de la Muette — 
Nonchalance in Shell Fire — The Scared C\>minandant - - Dombrowski 
marches — Fighting inside the Eneointc-^Entry of VtTsaillists — Morning 
of ‘22nd — Versaillist Plan of Campaign — Hard Fighting throughout 
Week— Embrasure-making — The Target of a Firing Party— (luit Paris 
Wednesday, 24th — liringing 'I'idinga to Loudon — Return to Paris, 26th 
— The Dead-hole in Pere- La chaise — MacMalion’s Announeemeiit on 
28th : “ I am absolute IHastor of Paris.” 

T he Franco-German War was over. 1 had witnessed the 
great Kaiser’s parade on the Longchamps racecourse on 
the 1st of March, 1871 ; and the same afternoon had accom- 
panied tlio German troops who marched down the Chamiis 
Klysees into the Place do la Concorde and the wrecked gardens 
of tlie Tuilcries. A week later I had ridden behind the old 
Emperor and the Crown J^rince of Saxony as the former 
re^dewed the “ Maas Armec ” which the latter commanded, 
drawn up on the plateau between Champigny and Eric, 
amc ig the grave mounds beneath which lay the Germans 
and the Frcncliincn who had fallen in the stubborn fighting 
of Ducrot’s great sortie on the east side of Paris. Then my 
field work was done ; and I had hurried home to London to 
begin the task which I had sot myself of writing a book 
describing what I had seen of the great conflict. 

I was toiling ten hours a day at this undertaking when the 
Commune broke out. Promptly the manager of the Daihj 
News dashed upon me in a swift hansom, and urged me with 
all his force to start for Paris that »saiue night. 1 declined ; 
I was under contract to my publishers and I burned to see 
my first book in print. For two months that peremptory 
manager gave me innumerable bad quarters of an hour, for 
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he was not being served to his liking by the persons whom, 
in my default, he had commissioned to “do” the Commune 
for him. At length, on the afternoon of May 10th I finished 
the last revise of my book, and the same evening — to thb 
great relief of my managerial friend, for a desperate crisis in 
Paris was clearly imminent — T left London by the Con- 
tinental Mail. 

Tn those troubled times the train service of the Northern 
of France railway was greatly dislocated, and it was nearly 
mid-day of the 2()th when we halted in the St. Denis station. 
I foreboded no difficulty, since the halt at St. Denis was 
normal for ticket-collecting purposes; and I was chatting 
with a ( icrman officer of my acquaintance who commanded 
the detachment of the Kaiser Alexander Prussian Guard 
regiment in occupation of the St. Denis station. The 
collector serenely took up my ticket. There followed him to 
the carriage door two French gendarmes, who, with all the 
oificAal conscquontiality of their species, demanded to be 
informed of my nationality. T enlightened them on that 
point, and turned to continue the conversation with von 
Bergmann. But it seemed that the gendarmes were not done 
with me. They peremptorily ordered me to alight. I 
requested an explanation, and was told that no more 
foreigners were now permitted to enter Paris, as the fighting 
force of the (Jommmie was understood to be directed chiefly 
by desperadoes not of French nationality. “ But,” said I, “ T 
am a newspaper correspondent, not a fighting man.” 
“N’impor/c,” replied the senior gendarme, “ you look, too, not 
unlike a military man. Anyhow, you must alight !” 

“ What docs this mean, Bergmann ? ” I asked, when I had 
obeyed. “ Surely you can do something for me, in charge as 
you and your fellows arc of the station!'” “No, my dear 
fellow,” njplicd the Prussian officer : “ we are here only to 
maintain oi-der. Two days ago these swallow-tailed gentle- 
men came from Versailles, and our orders are not to interfere, 
with them.” The train went on, leaving me behind ; then the 
senior gendarme came up to me and told me that I should 
have to return to ( 'alais by the next outgoing train. A 
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thought struck me, and I pleaded hard to be allowed to take 
instead a local train to Enghicn-les-Bains, a few miles ofi* near 
Jlie forest of Montmorency, where von Bergmaim told me was 
still residing the Crown Prince of Saxony to whose stall* I 
had been attached during the siege of Paris. Bergmami 
added his persuasions to my solicitations and finally the 
gendarme thus far mitigated my sentence. 

The Crown Prince was at luncheon when I reached the 
chateau in which he had his quarters. He roared with 
laughter when I told him how the French gendarme had 
served me. “ Those people at Versailles,'' his Royal Highness 
explained, “have been leaving the mouth of the traj^ open all 
tlieso weeks, and pretty nearly all the turbulent blackguards 
of Europe have walked into the snare. Now the Versaillists 
believe that all the blackguards are inside ; and since they are 
just about to begin business, they have stopped both ingress 
and egress. Still,” he continued, musingly, “ I am surprised 
that they did not let you in ’ ” The Prince had something 
of a sardonic humour, iind he made his point ; 1, for my part, 
made him my bow in acknowledgment of his compliment. 
Presently the Prince remarked : “ Mr. Forbes, when you were 
with us in the winter wo used to think you rather a and 
ingenious man ; but I fear that now, since you are no longer 
with us, you have become dull. Have you never heard the 
pro^ rrb that there are more ways of killing a pig than by 
cutting its throat ? There is a railway to Paris, my friend ; 
and there is also a eJumssee to Paris. On the railway there 
are these French gendarmes ; on the ch(Lusiiee there is only 
a picket of your friends of the Kaiser Alexander regiment, 
who have no orders to stop anyone. Now, you join us at 
luncheon ; then we shall have coffee and you will smoko one 
of those long corkscrew cigars which you may remember ; 
and in the evening you will take the ‘ cocotto train ' here in 
Enghien. If the gendarmes at the St. Denis station haul you 
out a second time, make them a polite bow and walk into 
Paris by the dtaussie; or, for that matter, you can take the 
'bus from St. Denis.” 

It was already dusk when I boarded the “cocQtte train''; 

j 
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and I ensconced myself between two young ladies of gay and 
affable manners, who promised so to conceal me with their 
ample skirts when we should reach St. Denis that the gen^ 
darmes would be unable to unearth me. The train was full 
of the frail sisterhood of Paris, who were wont to pay afternoon 
visits to the German officers of the still-environing army and 
who were now returning to town. Fairly hidden as the ladies 
and I considered myself, the lynx-eyed gendarme detected 
me and I again had to alight. A commissary of police in the 
station courteously offered me quarters for the night, but 
assured me that my entrance into Paris was impossible. I 
declined his offer and went out into the street, where I found 
the German soldiers enforcing the old curfew laws. “ Every- 
body must be indoors by nine o’clock,” said the grizzled 
sergeant, “ else I take them prisoners, and they arc kept for 
the night and fined five francs in the morning.” He did not 
interfere with mo because I spoke German to him ; and I 
found a hay-loft where I slept. The charge for sitting for 
the night in a room in St. Denis was ton francs : beds were 
luxuries unattainable by casual strangers. 

On the morning of the 21st I left St. Denis by road, and 
walked straight into Paris without hindrance. The national 
guards of La Chapclle were turning out for service as I passed 
through that suburb, and there seemed nothing to find fault 
with cither in their appearance or their conduct. Certainly 
no reluctance was manifest on the part of the citizen-soldiers, 
but indeed the reverse. Paris I found very sombre, but 
perfectly quiet and orderly. It was the Sabbath morn, but no 
church-bells filled the air with their music. It was with a far 
different and more discordant sound that the air throbbed on 
this bright spring morning — the distant roar of the Versaillist 
batteries on the west and south-west of the enceinte. That 
is Issy which gives ! ” quietly remarked to me the old lady in 
the kiosk at the corner of the Place de TOpera, as she sold me 
a rag dated the 22nd and printed on the 20th. I asked her 
how she could distinguish the sound of the Issy cannon from 
those in the batteries of the Bois de Boulogne. “ Remember,” 
she replied, “ I have been listening now for many days to that 
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delectable bicker, and have becoirie a cownawseiiae. The Issy 
gun-fire comes the sharper and clearer, as you may hear, because 
^the fort stands high and nothing intervenes. The reports 
from the cannon in the Bois get broken up, for one thing, by 
the tree-trunks ; and then the sound has to climb over the 
enceinte, the railway viaduct, and the hill of Fassy.” She 
spoke as calmly as if she had been talking of the weather ; 
and it seemed to me, indeed, that all the few people who were 
about shared the good woman’s nonchalance. Certainly 
there seemed nowhere any indication of apprehension or 
expectation that the Versaillist hand was to be on the Com- 
iiiiinist throat before the going down of that Sabbath sun. 

I had a horse in Paris, which 1 had left there since the 
days of the armistice. It was the same noble steed on which 
1 had ridden in through the gate of St. Oiien, the “ first 
outsider ” into Paris after the capitulation, on which occasion 
the hungry Bellevillites had gazed upon the plump beast 
v/ith greedy eyes. My earliest (piest now was for this animal. 
I found it, but there was an aimed sentry on the stable. The 
Commune had requisitioned the horse, and the stable-keeper 
had resisted the requisition on the ground that it belonged to 
a foreigner. The matter had been temporarily compromised 
by the posting of a sentry over the animal until the authorities 
should have maturely weighed the grave (piestion. The 
sentry declined to depart when I civilly entreated him, nor 
Avould he allow me to take out the horse ; so in the mean- 
time I had to leave the matter as it stood. From the stable 
I went to the War Ministry of the Commune, on the south 
side of the river. The utter absence of red-tape and bureau- 
cracy there, mis quite a shock to the mental system of the 
Ihiton. I remember having been i)ervaded by the same 
sensation when, years later, I Avent to sec the late General 
Sherman in the Washington War Department. Ascending 
a staircase — in Paris, not in Washington — I entered a great 
room full of sergeants and private soldiers bustling to and 
fro. Unheeded 1 passed into an inner room, where I found 
the man Avhoni f^Avanted Avriting among a number of other 
men in uniform and a constantly changing throng of comers 
J 2 
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and goers. ‘‘Can I sec the Chict‘-of-Staff ? ” I asked. “Of 
course you can — come with me!” We went into a* third 
room, a tine apartment with furniture in the style of the First 
Kmpire: otliccrs swarmed hero from commandants to lieu- 
tenants. Privates came in and liad a word, and went away. 
Amid the bustle there was a certain order, and also, seemingly, 
a certain thoroughness. Without delay I was presented to 
an officer, who, 1 was told, was the soits-ehef of the Staff. I 
told him that I desired to witness the military operations in 
the capacity ot a correspondent. With a bow he turned to a 
staff-lieutenant and bade him write the order. Tlie lieutenant 
set to work at once. He asked me whether I wanted an order 
for the exterior as well as for the interior operations, and said 
“ bon ” approving!}" when I told hiin that I wanted an order 
which would allow me to go anywhere and sec everything. 
The i^oiiH’dief signed it with the signature “ Lefebre Toneier 
told me if ever I needed any favour or information to come 
to him ; and made me a civil bow. I think I may reckon that 
this was the last permit issued to a correspondent and signed 
by Communist authority. 

General Dombrowski was the last of the many general- 
issimos of the Commune ; he had held the command for 
about a day and a half. His headquarters, I was told, 
were away out to the west in the Chfiteau de la Muette, a 
little way inside the enccinto and close to the railway- 
station of Passy on the ceinture line. I went to the cab- 
stand in the Place de la Concorde and bade the tirst 
cabman drive me to the chateau. “No, monsieur; I have 
children ! ” was the reply. I got a less timid cocker who 
agreed to drive me to the begimiing of the Grande Kuo de 
Passy. As we passed the Pont do Jena the Communist 
battery on the Trocadero began to give fire. Mont Valerien 
replied Shell after shell from that fortress fell on the 
grassy slope on which I had seen the German soldiers, on 
their entry into Paris on March 1st, lie down and drink 
their fill of its beauties. One shell felled a lamp-post on 
the steps close by, and burst upon the^ pavement. My 
driver struck, and very nearly carried me back with him 
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in his hurry to be out of what he evidently considered an 
unpleasant neighbourhood. There was nothing for me but 
to alight, and to go on foot up the Grande Rue. Here 
^therc was hardly any resident population, but a large colony 
of shell holes. National guards, sailors, and franc-tireurs 
had quartered themselves in the abandoned houses, and 
lounged idly on the sidewalks in comparative shelter. There 
wore nowhere any symptoms of uneasiness, although the shells 
were dropping into the vicinity with great freedom. At the 
further end of the street I turned to the right through a 
large gateway into a short avenue bordei-ed by fine trees, 
at the end of which I entered the Chateau de la Muette. 
llombrowski gave me a most hearty and cordial greeting, 
and at once offered me permission to attach myself to his 
staff permanently, if I could accept the position as it dis- 
closed itself. “We arc in a deplorably comic situation 
here,” said he, with a smile and a shrug, “ for the fire is 
both hot and continuous ! ” 

.Dombrowski was a neat, dapper little fellow of some five 
feet four, dressed in a plain dark uniform with very little 
gold lace. His face was shrewd — acuteness itself ; he boked 
as keen as a file, and there was a fine frank honest 
manner with him, and a genial heartiness in the grip of 
Lis hand. He was the sort of man you take to instinct- 
ively, and yet there were ugly stories about him. He Avore 
a fight moustache, and a rather long chin-tuft which he 
Avas given to caressing as he talked. He spoke not much 
English but Avas very fluent in German. His staff cen- 
sisted of eight or ten ofiicers, chiefiy plain young felloAvs 
Avho seemed thoroughly up to their Avork, and Avith whom, 
not to be too pointed, soap and Avater seemed not so plen- 
tiful as Avas their consummate coolness. Dombrowski ate, 
road, and talked all at once, Avhile one could hardly hear 
his voice for the din of the cannonade and the yell of the 
shells. He shoAved great anxiety to knoAv Avhethci* I could 
tell him anything as to the likelihood of German intervention, 
and it struck me that he avouM be very glad to see such a 
solution of the strange problem. We had got to the salad 
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when a battalion commandant, powder-grimed and flushed, 
rushed into the dining-room and exclaimed in great agita- 
tion that the Versaillist troops were streaming inside the 
enceinte at the gate of Billancourt, which his command* 
had been holding. The cannonade from Issy had been so 
fierce that his men had all got under shelter; and when 
the Versaillists came suddenly on and his men had to 
expose themselves and deliver musketry fire, the shells, he 
said, fell so thick and deadly that they bolted, and then 
the Versaillists had carried the porte and now held it. 
His men had gone back in a panic. He had beaten them — 
yes — ''Sucre 'iiom'' etc. — with the flat of his sword until his 
arm ached, but he had not been successful in arresting the 
panic and his battalion had now definitively forsaken the 
enceinte. The Versaillists were massing in large numbers 
to strengthen the force that had already carried the gate 
of Billancourt. Dombrowski waited quietly until the gasp- 
ing commandant had exhausted himself, then handed him 
a glass of wine with a smile; turned with a serene nod to 
his salad and went on eating it composedly and reflectively. 
At length he raised liis head, and ordered in a strong 
voice — 

“ Send to the Ministry of Marine for a battery of seven- 
pounders; call out the cavalry, the tiniilleiirn [of some 
place or other; I did not catcli where], and send forward 
such and sucli battalions of national guards. Let them be 
ready by seven o'clock. I shall attack with them, and lead 
the attack myself’ 

The Ministry of Marine, 1 may observe, had been turned 
into an arsenal. It was a curious sign of the time that the 
officer to whom Dombrowski dictated this order, like him- 
self, a Pole, did not know where to find the ilinistry of 
Marine. Directions having been given to him as to its 
locality, the lieutenant then suggested that he might not 
be able to obtain a whole battery. 

‘‘Bring what you can then,” exclaimed Dombrowski; 

“ two, three, four guns — as many as you can, and see that 
the tumbrils are in order. Go and obey!” 
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“ Go and obey ! ** was the formula of this peremptory, 
dictatorial, and yet genial little man. He had a splendid 
commanding voice and one might have judged him accus- 
ttomed to dictation, for he would break oS to converse 
and take up the thread again, as if he had been the chief 
clerk of a department. 

While Dombrowski was eating his prunes after his salad 
— like most Poles, he seemed a miscellaneous feeder — there 
came bustling in a fussy commandant with a grievance. 
His grievance was thus expressed: ‘'General, I have been 
complained against because I have too large a staff' and 
have been ordered to bring the return to you.” Dom- 
browski silently took from him the return and read it. 
Then he broke out in passion. “A commandant!” he ex- 
claimed, “ and with a staff* of ten officers ! What ! ” Here 
ho rose and swept his arm round the table with a gesture 
of indignation. “ Tjook, citizen commandant ! Here am 
I, the general, and behold my staff, nine hard-working 
men ; and you, a commandant, have ten loafers ! 1 allow 

you one secretary; go and obey!” and the discomfited 
commandant cleared out. 

The shell fire was increasing. Dombrowski told me that 
the Chateau do la Muette belonged to a friend of M. 
Thiers, and that, therefore, although it was known to be 
liis — Dombrowski’s — headcpiarters, there were orders that it 
sh< aid be somewhat spared. All I have to say is, that if 
there were indeed any efforts made to spare the cluiteau 
the Versaillist gunners Avere shocking bad shots. While 
Ave sat one shell came through the wall bounding the 
avenue ; another struck tlie corner of the house so hard 
that 1 thought it was through the wall. 1 )ombrowski’s 
nerves Avere strong, and he had trained his staff* to perfec- 
tion. When this shell burst he Avas speaking to me. • I 
started. I don’t think his voice vibrated a single chord. 
The officers sitting round the table noticed the explosion 
no more than if it had been a snapping-bonbon at a ball 
supper. A soldier-Avaiter AA-^as filling my cup Avith coff’ee. 
The spout of the coff‘ee-pot Avas on the edge of the cup. 
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There was no jar; the man’s nerves were like iron. There 
was certainly good, quiet, firm undemonstrative stuff here, 
whatever there might have been elsewhere. Dombrowski’s 
adjutant took me upstairs to the roof where there was an*^ 
observatory. The staircase and upper rooms had been very 
freely knocked about by the shell fire, notwithstanding the 
friendship of M. Thiers for the owner of the chateau. The 
observatory, which was constructed of thick planking, was 
nevertheless riddled with chassepot bullets; and when I 
showed myself incautiously on the leads I drew fire with 
an alacrity so surprising, that I was not in the slightest 
degree ashamed to make a precipitate retreat. 

The park of the Chateau de la Miiettc sloped down to 
the enceinte in front of Passy. One could scarcely sec the 
enceinte for the foliage. Beyond the enceinte was a belt 
of clearing, then came the dense greenery of the Bois 
de Boulogne, and behind this green fringe was the bed of 
the great lake. From this fringe of wood great isolated 
puffs of smoke were darting out. Those were from single 
cannon. I saw no massed battery. But there were clearly 
at intervals single cannon in small emplacements at dis- 
tances from the enceinte of from 400 to 500 paces. From 
the edge of the fringe also, behind little trenches at the 
throats of the drives, smaller puffs spurted from the 
chassepots of Versaillist marksmen trying to pick off the 
(‘ominunists on the enceinte and on the advanced horn- 
works in front of the gates of Passy and Autcuil. Just 
above the gate of Passy the Communists had a battery on 
the enceinte which was firing steadily and willi good effect. 
The gate of Passy was not much injured and might have 
been stormed by a resolute forlorn hope, were it not for 
the earthen outwork thrown up during the I^russian siege. 
The gate of Auteuil and the enceinte for some distance on 
each side were utterly ruined. This Dombrowski did not 
attempt to deny. But ho pointed out that the advanced . 
earthwork was held — and strongly held; not an obstacle, 
perhaps, it seemed to me, to thwart men bent on gaining 
an object or losing their lives, but quite sufficient to all 
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appearance, to keep the cautious Versaillists from exposing 
themselves in the open on the way to it. Farther south, 
by the gate of Billancourt and round to the Seine, the 
dliceinte was no great things to boast of. Certainly no 
man needed wings to get inside thereabouts. In proof of 
this, since I had joined him, Dombrowski, as I have 
related, had received tidings that the A^ersaillists had carried 
that gate. 

There was a good deal more of risk than amusement 
in remaining in the observatory; and I descended presently 
to the ground door. Dombrowski was standing sword in 
hand, dictating three orders at the same time. He stopped 
to ask me what I thought of the prospect I had looked 
down upon from the roof. I could not conscientiously 
express the opinion tliat it was reassuring from the Com- 
munist point of view. “ T am just dictating an order,” 
said Dombrowski, “ which will inform Baris that I am 
abandoning the enceinte from the Porte d’Autciiil to the 
river. If you are a military man you must recognise tlie 
fact, that our loss of Fort Issy has made virtually untenable 
that section of the continuous line of fortification of which 
I speak. Its province was to co-operate with, not to resist, 
Fort Issy. For several days past I have foreseen the 
necessity of which I am now' informing Paris, and 1 have 
prepared a second line of defence, of which the railway 
viaduct defines the contour and which I have made as 
strong as the enceinte and more easily tenable, ics; the 
^'ersaillists are in possession of that gate you heard the 
flurried commandant talk of. Tliey may have it and 
welcome ; the possession of it will not help them very 
much. But all the same I don’t mean to let them 
keep their hold of it without giving them some trouble; 
and so I am going to make an attack on them to-night. 
As like as not they will fall back from their occupancy 
of to-day, and then they will have their work to do over 
again to-morrow. But I am not going to fight with serious 
intent to retrieve this condemned section of enceinte, as 
the order which I have been dictating for publication will 
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show ; but merely, as 1 may say, for fighting’s sake. There 
is plenty of fight still in our fellows, especially when I am 
leading them.” 

I could not for the life of me make up my mind then, nor 
have I done so to this day, whether Dombrowski’s cheerful 
words wore more hl(ffjae or whether the little man was 
really in dead earnest. With a promise from him that he 
would not start on his enterprise without me, I Avent into 
a side room to write a few lines for my newspaper. I had 
finished and Avas instructing the soldier messenger Avhom 
DombroAvski’s adjutant Avas good enough to place at my 
disposal, where to deliver the packet containing my message, 
Avhen an urgent summons came to me to join the general. 
The little man I found on the outside of a very lofty charger, 
which Avas dancing about the laAvn on its hind legs. For 
me, alas 1 there Avas no mount, big or little ; my horse Avas 
in the stable behind the Rue Faubourg St. Honore with 
that relentless sentry standing over him. Messenger after 
messenger had come hurrying in from the Point du »Ionr 
quarter entreating for immediate succour, as the holders of the 
positions thereabouts were being hard pushed. The cannon- 
ade and fusillade from the Seine all the Avay to the Ncuilly 
gate and probably beyond, continued to increase in Avarmth 
as we hastened doAvn the Rue Mozart. The A'ersaillist 
batteries Avere in full roar ; and it Avas not possible, even if 
some guns still remained undismounted on the enceinte, 
to respond eftectiA^ly to their steady and continuous fire of 
Aveighty metal. Some reinforcements Avero Avaiting for 
Dombrowski on the Quai d’Auteuil, partly sheltered by the 
houses of the landward side of the quay from the tire Avhich 
Avas lacerating the Avhole vicinity. The tidings Avhich greeted 
the little general Avere unpleiisant Avhen he rode into the 
Institution de Ste. Ferine, Avhich was temporarily occupied as 
a kind of local headquarters. It Avas the Commandant of the 
98rd national guard battalion who had come to the Chateau 
de la Muetto in the afternoon to tell DombroAvski Iioav his 
men had been driven from the gate of Billancourt. From 
what I could hurriedly gather there had subsequently been a 
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kind of rally. National guards had lined the battered para- 
pet of the enceinte between the gates of Billancourt and 
, Point Jour, and farther northward to and beyond the 
St Cloud gate. For some time they had clung to the 
positions with considerable tenacity under a terrible fire, but 
then had been forced back with serious loss, mainly by the close 
and stead}'’ shooting of the A'ersaillist artillery from the 
breaching batteries about Boulogne and those in the more 
distant Brimborion. The St. Cloud gate as well as that of the 
Point du Jour, had followed the Billancourt gate into the hands 
of Versaillist trooj^s who having occupied the enceinte in force 
and the adjacent houses inside the enceinte, had pushed 
strong detachments forward to iriake reconnaissances up the 
Rues Marois and Billancourt, one of which bodies at least 
had penetrated as far as the railway viaduct but had been 
driven back. 

Dombrowski smiled as this news was communicated to 
liim ; and I thought of his second lino of defence,” and (^f 
his assurance that the situation was not compromised.” By 
this time it was nearly nine o'clock, and it seemed to me that 
the Vcrsaillists must have got cannon upon or inside the 
enceinte, the tire came so hot about the Institution do Ste. 
Perine. J.)onibrowski and his stuff were very active ami 
daring, and his troops seemed in good heart enough. There 
was some cheering on the order to advance, and the troops, 
consi. Ling chiefly of francs- tireurs and men wearing a zouave 
dress so fur as I could discern through the gloom, moved out 
from behind the raihvay embankment into the Rue de la 
Municipalite — that was its name then, but I believe it is 
now called the Rue Michel. A couple of guns —only field guns, 
1 believe — opened lire on the Ceinture railway to the left of 
the Rue de la Mimicipalit(\ and under their cover I )ombrowski’s 
infantrymen now debouched with a sliort-lived rush. Almost 
inimediately after, however, utter disorganisation ensued, the 
ixsult of a hot and close rifle lire which seemingly came 
chiefly from over a wall which I was told enclosed the 
Cimctierc des Pauvres. The (.'ommunists broke right and 
left. One forlorn hope I dimly saw spring forward and go at the 
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corner of the cemetery wall in the angle formed by a little 
cross-street, under tlie passionate leadership of a young staff- 
officer whom I had noticed in the Chateau de la Muette at 
dinner time. There was a few moments’ brisk cross-tire ; thdh 
the (.■ommunist spurt died away and the fugitives came 
running back, but without their gallant leader. Some affirmed 
that llombrowski himself took part in this rash, futile 
attempt; but the locality was too warm for me to be able to 
speak definitely on this point. Meanwhile there seemed to be 
almost hand-to-hand fighting going on all along the exterior 
of the raihvay embankment. I could hear the incessant 
whistle and patter of the bullets and the yells and curses 
of the Communists, not a few of whom evidently owed the 
courage they displaj^cd to alcoholic influence. Every now 
and then there came a short rush, then a volley which 
arrested the I'lish, and then a stampede back into cover. Soon 
after ten it was obvious that the fight was nearly out of the 
Communists. Dombrowski I had long since lost sight of. 
One officer told me that he had been killed close to the grave- 
yard wall : another, that his horse had been shot under him and 
that the speaker had last seen the daring little fellow fighting 
with his sword against a \^ci’saillist marine who was lunging at 
him with the bayonet. After the Commune was stamped out, 
accusations of treachery to the cause he was professing to 
serve were made against Dombrowski. All I can say is that 
so far as I saw of him, he bore himself as a true man and a 
gallant soldier, and, seeing that before the CoTuniune ended he 
had lost his life in the struggle, it seems the reverse of likely, 
as was averred, that he had sold himself to the Versaillists. 
He came of a fighting race. An ancestor of his was one of 
the gallant Polish leaders under the first Napoleon. 

Then came a sudden and apparently general panic and I 
was glad to make good my retreat behind “ the second line of 
defence,” which wfus not easily recognisable as a line of defence at 
all, and concerning which I suspected that Dombrowski had 
been gasconading. Once behind the railway, the Communist 
trooj)s held their ground for some time with a show of stiffness. 
Occasional outbursts of firing indicated desultory attacks 
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niado by detached parties of Versaillists ; but those dashes of 
strife gradually died away and about eleven o’clock the (quiet- 
ness had become so marked, that T thought the work was over 
for the night and that Dombrowski’s anticipations had been 
at least partly realised. The pause was deceptive. The 
Versaillists must have been simply holding their hands for 
the time, to make the blow the heavier when it should fiilL 
No doubt they had their combinations to mature in other 
directions — no doubt they were pouring in force into the 
area between the enceinte and the Ceinturo railway. They 
Avere comparatively quiet for their own purposes while they 
were doing this — lining the enceinte and packing the 
then’oughfares with troops and artillery. \\"e could hear in the 
distance behind us the fjenernle being beaten in the streets of 
Paris. A stafi-ofticer who spoke English as if it were his 
mother tongue, came to me and told me how he mistrusted 
the pause, and expressed his fear that the supreme hour had 
come at last. It must have been near midnight Avhen a 
strong fire of cannon and musketry opened from tlie enceinte. 
At the same time there came on the wind the sound of heavy 
firing from the northward. I heard someone shout ‘‘ We are 
surrounded ! The Versaillists are pouring in by the gates of 
Anteuil, Passy, and La Muette ! ” This was enough. A wild 
panic set in. The cry rose of “ Sauve qui pent ! ” mingled 
with yet more ominous shouts of “ Nous sommes trains!” 
Arms As^ere thrown down, accoutrements Avere stripq)ed off, and 
everyone b(dted at the top of his sq^eed, many officers taking 
part in the debacle, I came on one i>arty — a little detachment 
of franc-tirours—standing fast behind the projection of a 
house, and calling out that all the chiefs had run aAvay and. 
had left their men. Whether this was the case as regarded 
the higher commands I could not tell. I do not believe that 
i-lombrowski Avas the man to run, nor any of his staff. But 
certainly none of them Avas to be seen. There Avas the cry, 
too, that there was a Versaillist inrush from the south. And 
so men surged, and struggled, and blasqdiemed confusedly up 
the quay of Passy in Avild confusion, shot and sh(?ll chasing them 
as they fled. In the extremity of .panic mingled Avith rage, 
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men blazed off their pieces indiscriminately and struck at one 
another with the clubbed butts. Upon the battalionsfooiiiing 
up in support there surged the rushing tide of fugitives, 
thus imparting their panic to the newcomers and carrying 
them away with them in the torrent. 

There was an interval of distracted turmoil during which 
in the darkness and in iny comparative ignorance of that 
part of Paris, I had no idea for a time whither I was being 
carried in the throng of fugitives. The road was wide, and 1 
was able to disc('.rn that it was bounded on the right by the 
Seine : it was by after-reference to the map that I found the 
thoroughfare we had been following was the (Juay of Passy. 
After a while I struck out of the press up a silent way to the 
left, and for a time wandered about in utter ignorance of 
my whereabouts. I could hardly tell how it came about that 
ill the first flicker of the dawn I found myself on the 
Trocadero. There was a dense fog "which circumscribed 
narrowly my sphere of vision, and I knew only that I was 
standing on sward in an utter solitude. A few steps brought 
me into the rear of a battery facing westward, from which all 
the guns had been carried away except one which had been 
dismounted, evidently by a hostile shell, and it now lay 
among the shattered fragments of its carriage. Close by, no 
doubt killed by the explosion of the shell which had wrecked 
the gun, were two or three dead Communist gunners. As it 
became lighter and the fog was slowly dispersing, the slopes 
ot‘ the Trocadero disclosed themselves on my left, and I 
realised that I must be standing in the Trocadero battery of 
wliich I had heard Dombrowski speak on the previous after- 
noon. Looking westward along the Avenue de rEmpereur — 
now the Avenue Henri Martin — I saw a battery of artillery 
advancing uj) it at a walk, with detachments of sailors 
abreast of it on each sidewalk, I had not to ask myself 
whether these troops advancing with a deliberation so ecpiable, 
could belong to the beaten and panic-stricken levies of the 
Commune. No : that could not be. They were, for sure, 
Versaillist troops coming on to take possession of the 
Trocadero position. Indeed, haul there been no other evi- 
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dence, their method of announcing themselves by half a 
dozen chassepot bullets fired at the lone man standing by the 
battery, would have been conclusive. I took the hint to quit, 
and started off abruptly in the direction of the Champs 
Elysees. I came out on the beautiful avenue by the Rue 
des Chaillots about midway between the Arch of Triumph 
and the Rond Point. And lo! round the noble pile which 
commemorates French valour there stood in close order 
several battalions of soldiers in red breeches. Thus far then, 
at all events, had penetrated the Vcrsaillist invasion of Paris 
in the young hours of the 22nd. The French regulars were 
packed in the Place do PEtoile as densely as had been the 
Bavfirians on the day of the (lerman entry some three 
months earlier. No cannon fire was directed on the Ver- 
sailHst masses from the great Communist battery on the 
Place de la Concorde end of the gardens of the Tuilerics : 
but men in national guard uniform were showing themselves 
about it and now and then sending a rifle-bullet into the 
ranks of the Versaillists by the Arch. The latter, for their 
part, seemed to be taking things very deliberately, and to be 
making quite sure of their ground before advancing farther. 
They had a field-battery in actk*)n a little way be^ow the 
Arch, which swept the Champs Elysees very thoroughly. I 
saw several shells explode about the Place de la Concorde, 
and was very glad when I had run the gauntlet safely and 
had reached the further side of the great avenue. I was 
making towards the Parc Monceau when a person I met 
told me that Versaillist troops marching from the Arch 
along the Avenue de la Reine Hortense (now the Avenue 
Hoche) had come upon Communists throwing up a battery, 
and had saved them the trouble of completing it by taking 
it from them at the point of the bayonet. Here I very nearly' 
got shut in, for as we talked there was a shout, and looking 
westward I saw that a strong force of Versaillists with 
artillery at its head, was marching along the Avenue Fricdland 
towards the Boulevard Haiissmaun. I was just in time to 
dodge across its front, and tracking the force by side-streets I 
found that it pressed on steadily, firing now and then but 
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not Iioavily, until it reached the open space at the upper 
end of the Boulevard Haussniiinii, in front of the Wpiniere 
Barracks. This was a singularly coiiiii landing position, and ‘ 
thus early one could fathom the tactics of the Versaillists 
Occupying in strong force and with a numerous artillery 
certain central points from each of which radiated several 
straight thoroughfares in ditforent directions, their design 
clearly was to cut Paris up into sections, isolating the sections 
one from another by sweeping with cannon-fire the bounding 
streets. From this position at the Popiniere, for exainple, 
they had complete command of the Boulevard Haiissmann 
down to the foot of it at the intersection of the Hue Taitbout, 
and of the Boulevard Malesherbes down to the Madeleine, 
thus securing access to the Grand Boulevards and to the 
Bue Boyale, by descending which could be taken in reverse 
the Communist battery at its foot facing the Place de la 
Concorde. Desirous of seeing what might bo occurring in 
other parts of the city, I made my way by devious paths in 
the direction of the Palais Royal. Shells seemed to be 
bursting all over Paris. They were time-fuse shells, and 1 
could see many of them explode in white pnfts high in air. 
Several fell on and about the J3ourse while I was passing it, 
and the boulevards and their vicinity were silent and 
deserted save for small detachments of national guards hurry- 
ing backwards and forwards. It was difficult to tell whether 
the Communists meant to stand or fall back ; but certainly 
everywhere barricades were being hastily thrown up. All 
those I evaded until I reached the Place du Palais Royal. 
Here two barricades were being constructed, one across the 
throat of the Rue St. Honore, the other across the Rue de 
Rivoli between the Louvre and the hotel of the same name. 
For the latter material was cliiefly furnished by a great 
number of mattresses of Sominier-Tucker manufacture which 
were being hurriedly pitched out of the windows of the 
warehouse; and also by mattresses from the barracks of 
the Place du Cairousel. The Rue St. Honore ban*icade was 
being formed of furniture, omnibuses and cabs; and in the 
construction of it I was compelled to assist. I had been 
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placidly st:uidiiif( in front of the Palais Royal, Avhcn a soldier 
approached me and ordered me to lend a hand to the 
wt)rk. I declined, and turned to walk away; whereupon 
tlic soldier brou<(ht his bayonet down to the (iharge in un- 
pleasantly (dose proximity to my person. This was an 
argiinieiit whi(di in the circumstances I could not resist, 
and I accompanied him to where a red-sashed moitibcr of 
the Committee of the Commune was strutting to and fro 
superintending the operations. To him 1 addressed strong 
remonstrances, explaining that I was a neutral and exhibit- 
ing the pass T had rcc>eivcd from the War Department the 
day before. He bluntly refused to recognise this docaiment, 
and otibred me the alternatives of being shot or going to 
work, r was fain to accept the latter. Even if you have? 
to do a thing by compulsion, it is pleasant to try to do it 
in a satisfactory maimer; and observing that an embrasure 
liad been omitted in the construction of the barricade not- 
withstanding that there was a gun in its rear, T devoted my 
energies to remedying this defect. The Committeeman was 
good enough to express such approbathm of the amendment 
L had made, that when the embrasure was tinished ho very 
civilly allowed mo to go away. Lo^iking up the Rue de R-ivoli 
1 noticed that the Communists liad erected a great battery 
at its junction Avith the Phuje do la (kmcorde, armed Avith 
cannon whicih Avere inaction, tiring apparently up the Champs 
El}'>- os. Leaving the vicinity of the Palais Royal I, went in 
the direction of the new Opera House. On reaching the 
boulevard I discovered that the N'ersaillists must have gained 
the Aladcleinc between whicdi and their position at the 
IVpiuierc no obstacle hitervimcd ; for they had throAvn up 
across the Boulevard dc la Madeleine a barricade of trees 
and casks. The Communists, on tluar side, bad a barricade 
(composed eliiefly of [irovisioii-Avaggons across the boulevard, 
at the head of the Rue dc la Paix. For the moment no tiring 
v/as going on; and as it was getting towards noon I deter- 
mined to tiy to reach my hotel in the Cite d’Antin and there 
obtain some breakfast. 

Leaving the boulevard by the Ruo Taitbout, I found my 
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progress haiiipcred by a crowd of people as I approaclied 
the foot of tlie Boulevard HaiissTuann. By stjeiiuoiis 
pushing and slioving I got to the front of this throng, to o 
witness a curious spectacle. There was a (;rowd behind iric. 
Opposite to me, on the further side of the Boulevard Haiiss- 
inann, another (jrowd fa(jcd me. Between the two crowds 
was the brojid boulevard, actually alive with the rifle-bullets 
sped by tlui Versaillists from their position about a thousand 
yards high(*r up. On the iroji shutters of the shops across 
the foot of the boulevard — sho])s in the Rue Taitbout — the 
bullets were pattering like hailstones, some dropping back 
flattened, otliei-s penetrating. This obstach) of rifle-fii’o it 
Yvras which had given rise to the massing of the crowds on 
<‘ach skb\ Nor w<‘re the wayfarers thus given pause with- 
out obvious cause, for in the space separating the one crowd 
from the other lay several dead and wounded who had darcjd 
and had suilered, ily hunger ov(a’eamo my pi*ud(‘nce, and 
1 ran across without damage save to a coat-tail through 
which a bullet had pass(jd making a hole in my tobacco- 
])ouch. A lad who followed me was not so loi‘tiuiato ; he got 
across indeed, but with a bullet-wound in his thigh. 

Having ordered breakfast at my hotel in the (’ite d’Antin, 
a recessed S})a(;e close to the foot of the Rue Lafayette, 1 
ran out to the junction of that street with the Bouli'vard 
Haussmann, just in time to witness a fierce fight for the 
barricade across the latter about the interset^tion of the Rue 
Troiichct. The (.'ommunists stood their ground resolutely 
although falling fast under the overwlielming fire, until a 
battalion of A^ersaillist mai*ines made a laisli and (;arried tlie 
barri(‘ade. It was with all the old French (Hath that the 
marijies leaped upon and over the obstacle, and lunged with 
their sword-bayonets at the few defenders who would not give 
ground. Those who had not waited for the (aid fell back 
towards me, dodging behind lamp-posts and in doorways, and 
firing wildly as they retreated. They were pursued by a 
brisk fusillade from tin? eaptured barricade, which was fatal to 
a largo pro])ortlon of them. Two lads standing near me were 
shot down. A bullet struck the lamp-post which ccnistitutcd 
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my shelter, and fell flattened on the asphalt. A woman ran 
out froin the corner of the Rue Chausseo d’Antin, picked up 
' . the bullet, and walked coolly back clapping her hands with glee. 

After eating and having written for a couple of hours, I 
deterinincd to make for the Northern Railway terminus and 
attempt to get a letter to my paper sent out. One saw 
strange things on the way. What, for instance, was this 
curious fetish-like ceremony going on in the Rue Lafayette at 
the corner of the Rue Laflitte i There were a waggon, a 
mounted spalii black as night, and an oflicer with his sword 
drawn. A crowd stood around, and in the centre of the 
strange sc(inc was a blazing tire of pai)ers. Weni they 
burning the ledgers of the adjacent bank, or the title-deeds ot* 
the surrounding ])r()perty i No. The papers of a ( Vanmunist 
battalion it was which were thus Ixung hurriedly destroyed, 
no doubt that tln'y should not bear witness against its 
members. The little episode was a signiticant indication of 
the beginning of the end. Nor wore other tokens wanting, 
for English passports were being anxiously soiiglit for. At 
the teriniuus the unpleasant report was (iurront that the 
Vrussians were sluuiting at St. Denis all the trains leaving 
Paris, and were preventing everybody from passing their lines. 
Tliere was but one chance. I suborned a railway employe of 
acute aspect to get out of Laris by walking through the 
railway tunnel, and, should he reach St. Denis, to give my 
hotter to a person there whom I could trust to forward it. 
My (‘luissary put the missive cheerfully in his boot and 
departed, having jn'omised to come to my hotel at 8 p.m. and 
r(*j)ort his success or failure. I never saw hifu or lieard of 
him any i]ior(\ 

On ni 3 ' way ba(dv from the Oarc du Nord I met with an 
(experience Avhich came near being tragical. Hearing tiring in 
the direction of the ( liurch of Notre Dame do Lorette, T left the 
Rue Lafayette for the Rue Ohriteauduu. When T reached the 
open s])acc in the centre of which stands the beautiful church, 
1 found myself inside an extraordinary triangle of barricades. 
Iliere was a barricade across the end of the Rue St. Lazare, 
another aci-oss tnc end of the Rue Lorette, and a third 
K 2 
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between the cl in roll and the front of the Place looking 
into the Hue (liateaudun. The peculiarity of the dispositions 
consisted in this — that each of these barricades could either^ 
bo enfiladed or taken in reverse by fire directed on any or all 
of the others, so that the defenders were exposing theiusclvcs 
to fire on flanks and rear as well as from front. T took up a 
protetited position in the church 2 )orcli to watch the outcome 
of tin’s curious state of things. Hut the officer in command 
happening to notice me, ai)proached and ordered me to pick 
11 ]) the musket of a man who had just been bowled over, and 
to take a hand in the defence of the ])osition. I refused, 
urging that 1 was a foreigner and a neutral. He would by no 
UK'ans a(j('e])t the excuse, swearing angi-ily that he too was a 
foreigner yet was fain to fight, and giving me the clioi(‘e of 
the cheerful fdternatives of forthwith complying or being 
incontinently shot. f did not believe him, and, indeed, 
]aiigli(?d at him. Thereupon he shouted for four of his men 
to come and place me iij) against tlio wall of the church, and 
then act as a firing party. They had duly posted mo and 
were jiroceeding to (;arry out the ])rogramme to its incjon- 
vonient ending, when suddenly a rush of A'ersaillist troojis 
came u])on and over the Hue St. Lazare barricade. There- 
upon the defenders pi'ecipitatoly evacuated the triangle, the 
liring-party accomi)anying their comrades. I remained, not 
caring fertile soeiety I slionld liavc to acconi[)any if 1 fled ; 
but I ])r<‘S(uitly (;amo to regard my fastidiousness as folly, for 
several shots from A'ersaillist rifles came too n(>ar to hi? 
])leasant. One bullet wont through my liat; and in a 
twinkling I was in VersaiOist gri])s and inst.-intly charged 
with being a (Jonnnnnard. Tliu ])eoplo in the red brcciihes 
sot about stiching me up against the clmrcb Avail again, Avluai 
fortunately .1 saw a snijerior officer and appoaI('d to him. I 
was hidden tf) hold np my liands. They were not j)articularly 
clean, but there were no gunpoAvder stains on the thumbs anfi 
forefingers. Thos'^ stains Averc, it seemed, the brand marking 
the militant f 'omniiinard, and my freedom from them just, 
pulled mo through. It was a “ close call” ; but then a miss is 
IS gf>od as a mile. 
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Late in the afternoon the <lrift ot the retreatin<( Com- 
munists seemed to be in the direction of Montmartre, whemjo 
their guns were tiring over the city on tlie V^ersaillist artillery 
ifbw ill great measure massed on the Trocadero. The 
Versaillists, for their part, were also moving deliberately in 
the Montmartre direction, and before dusk they had reached 
the riac-e de I’Europe at the back of the St. bazare terminus. 
From this point on the north they held with their advanced 
forces a definite line down the Hue Tronchet to the Aladeleine. 
They were maintaining their lire along the lloulevard 
Haussniann, and from their battery at the Madeleine they 
had shattered the Communist barricade on tlui Houlevard 
des Capucincs at the head of the Hue de la Paix. The 
Communists were undoubtedly in part demoralised; yet they 
were working hard cverj'where in the (;onstru(;tion of 
barricades. 

About eight p.m. the tiring had died out almost every- 
where, and for an interval there was an iill but dead calm. 
What a strange ])(iople were those Piirisiansf! It was a lovely 
evening, and the scenes in the narrow streets of the Hue 
Lafayette reminded mo of the aspect of the “down-town” 
residential streets of New York on a summer Sunday evening. 
1^1 en and women were placidly sitting by their sti-eei doors, 
gossiping easily about the events and rumoui’s of the day. 
The children played around the barricades; their mothers 
scarcely looked up at the far-away sound of the ijeiieralf^ or 
when the distant report of the bursting of a shell came on the 
soft night wind. Yet on that light wind was borne the smell 
of fresh blood, and corpses were littering the pavements not 
three hundred yards away. 

Shortlived was the halcyon intci’val of ciuietiide in Paris 
during the hit(> evening of ]\ronday, May 22nd. Before 
midnight, as I lay in my clothes on a sofa in the Hotel do la 
('haussee d’Antin, 1 could not slo(*p for the bursting of the 
shells on the adjacent Boulevard Haussniann. Jn tlie 
intervals of the shell-fire was audible the steady grunt of the 
mitrailleuses, and I could distinctly hear the pattering of the 
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bullets as they rained on and rieoclieted off* the asphalt of the 
boulevard. There came in gusts tliroughout the night the 
noise of a more distant tire, the wliereabouts of which it was 
iinpossiblo to loc.ato. ' 

The dismal din, so perplexing and bewildering, continued 
at inrervals all through the night; and daybreak of the 28 rd 
brought no cessation of the noise. Turning out in the chilly 
dawn, and from the hazardous corner of the Rue de la 
('haiissoo d’Antin looking cautiously up the Roulevard 
Haussmaiin, I saw bef'ore me a weird spectacle of desolation 
and slaughter. Corpses sti*ewcd the broad roadway and lay 
huddled in the recesses of doorways. Some of the bodies 
were partially shrouded by the foliage of the braiudics of trees 
which had been torn off* b}" the storm of shot and shell. 
Lamp-posts, kiosks, and tree-stoms were shattered or upset in 
all directions. The Vcrsaillists, at least hereabouts, had 
certainly not advanced during the night: indeed it seemed 
that they had in a measure drawn back, and that the 
Communists wore now holding positions which the day before 
they had abandoned. The big battery of the former in front 
of the Pepiniero Rarracks at the head of the Poulevard 
Ilaussniann, u position beyond wliicli th() A"('rsail]ists had 
attained to on the previous day, was still, so far as that 
boulevard was concerned, the {ipparent limit of their occupa- 
tion in force, although they held as an advanced 2>ost the 
slight barricade which the}" Iiad taken tlie day before, across 
th(} boulevard and about half-way down it, at the intei’sciction 
of the Rue Tronchet. Over this outpost the battery at the 
lY'piniero was steadily sending the iii’e of cannon and 
Tuitrailleuses towards the eastern end of the boulevard, where 
a few national guards still prowled about behind casual 
cover, firing a shot now’ and tlieii into the intermediate 
baiTicade. Communist sergeants were ruuuing about the side 
streets and the .Rue Lafayette, ordering the inmates of houses 
to close their Avindows but to open their shutters — this, no 
doubt, as a i)rccaution against Vorsaillist sympathisers firing 
down on the insurgents from the house-fronts. It Avas to bo 
noticed tliat there had been no attempt anywhere on the part 
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of the Communists to occupy the houses and hre from them 
on thc^ advancing Versaillists. They liad been content to 
utilise the shelter of barricades and siudi cover as the streets 
ctisually afforded. Tlie Versaillists, on the other hand, were 
reported to be freely occupying the houses and to be firing 
down from the windows. This T did not yet know of my own 
knowledge : but I did know tliat they were for the most ])art 
extremely cautious in exposing themselves; and that, except 
in isolated instances, they had shown littki enteiprise and liad 
done scarcely anything in the way of hand-to-hjiiul tigliting. 

About six o’clock I went for a walk — not an unmi.\.ed 
pleasure just at th(^ moment, nor to bo indulged in with- 
out considerable circumsj)C(ttion. (fetting into the boule- 
vard (les Capucines 1 found it still held by strong bodies 
of national guards, a large proportion of whom were 
very drunk notwithstanding the early hour, while all 
were (piite at their ease and in lively spirits. The 
cross-barricade between the head of the Rue de la Paix 
and the corner of llui Place de FOpeh-a, Avhich had 
been shattered the day before by nrtilFny tire from tlio 
Versaillist position at th(^ iradeleiiie, had been restoi’od, 
strengthened, and arnuMl with caTinoii and initj'ailleuses. 
Xay, more: T was assured by Communist olli(aM’s that the 
night-tiring one had heard had mainly Immti (lin'et<*d by them 
from this barricade, and that it had compelled the Versaillist 
withdrawal from the iMadc'leine position. There was a certain 
(tonfirmation of this in the fact that the Grand Rouh'vards were 
now quite unharassed by A'ersaillist lii’e, save for occasional 
vagrant obuses which appearoal to come from the Trocadero 
direction. I did myself the Ijonour to partake of morning 
coffee Avith an hospitable but ))a.rticularly tipsy s(piad of 
national guardsmen. Tin*}' liad been fighting, they said 
between their yawns, through the greater part of the night; 
and the}' owned, without any great concern, that there had 
been not a icAV casualties among them during the hours of 
darkness. Their women — I do not, imagine that many of 
those were linked to their men by the bond of marriage — 
had come to th*;m in the early daAvn bringing food and the 
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spirits Avhich had caused the intoxication that obviously 
affected, inorc or less, (luito three-fourths of the dcta^diment 
with the iiiCTubers of which I was easiially and temporarily 
consortiiifr. It was rather a chilly morning for the time dt 
year ; and fires were alight and blazing cheerfully. Over the 
fires the good ladies of the detachment were making eoftbe 
and handing it round among their men, who insisted on 
lacing the beverage with brand 3 ^ and pressing on the ladies 
the rough-and-ready and somewhat rudimentary 'nucatffran. 
It was a c.omforting drink enough ; and I had no hesitation, 
but the reverse, in hobnobbing with the male and female; 
(Communists of the boulevards. 

Leaving my boon companions, I then struck southwards, 
down towards the Palais Iloyal, to ascertain liow it had fared 
during the night with the Rue St. Honore and the Rue do Rivoli. 
Several of the cross-streets had suffered considerably from the 
shell-tire which was still slowly dro]>])ing ; but the barricades 
at the Plae'O du Palais Royal were intae;!-, armed, and garri- 
soned ; and the great barricade across the Rue de Rivoli at its 
junction with the Place de la (Jon(;ordo was still strongly held 
by the ijisurgents, sure (;videncc that the V^'rsaillists were not 
yet in possession of the Place. The Rue St. Honore, along 
which 1 walked westwards, was crossed by frec|uent barricades 
strongly manned by detachments of drunken but resolute 
men. The strf)ngest barricade was at the junction of the Rue 
St. Honore Avith the Rue Royale. Just here I witnessed one 
of the strangest imaginable cross-cpicstiou and crooked-answer 
sj)cctacles. The A'crsaillists held in force the Rue du Fau- 
bourg St. Honore west of the Rue Royale. They Avere thus 
in rear of the great (■ommunist battery facing the Place de la 
Concorde at the foot of the Rue Royale, yet could not take it 
in reverse because of the cn^ss-fire from the batterj" Avhicli 
stood aci’oss the head of the Rik; St. Honore. And they Aven; 
further blocked by the Versaillist fire from the front of tin;. 
Corps Legislatif across the. Seine on the further side of the 
Place de la (hucordc^ directed against the (ybminunist battery 
at the foot of the Rue Royale, and sweeping that thoroughfare 
in its rear. The following diagram Avill make the curious 
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situation more clear : it was a deadlock the forcing of which 
neither side seemed inclined to attempt. The situation as 
things stood was passively in favour of the Communists : — 
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To all seeming there were now no Versaillists about the 
Madeleine, whither on the previous day they had reached in 
force and where apparently they had made good their foot- 
hold. Clearly their policy Avas to take no risks, and to 
economise as much as possible in the matter of their oAvn 
skins. A direc ^ ofibnsive effort along tlie Avide bare boulevard 
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would certainly have cost th(3ni dear ; and, fresh as the red- 
breechos were from their (ierman captivity, their spirit was 
probably not (piite an assured tlim<(. It became presently 
plain, however, that the policy of the Vcrsaillist leaders over-^ 
nij^ht had been reciilev poar rii irtf.r snuDn'. 

lieturnin^ towards my hotel, I recoi^nised how the Ver- 
saillist troops were engaging in the develojmient of a great 
turning movement by their left. Yesterday they had reached 
the St. Lazarc terminus, apparently on their way to Mont- 
martre. Now they had sure grip of the Place and Church of 
the Trinite at the head of the Rue de la (diaiissee d’Antin, and 
were working eastwards by the narrower streets in preference 
to traversing the wider Boulevard Haussmami. Between ten 
and eleven o’clock we in the hotel heal’d the din of a fierce 
fire at the bac.k of the (.Ite d’Antin; and running out into the 
Rue Lallitte I discerned that the N'ersaillists had regained the 
BlaiH' do Notre Dame do Lorette — the mantrap triangle in 
which I had got involved' on the previous afternoon; and 
were now fighting their way along the Rue de (Jhriteaudun, 
which o[)ens into the Rue Lafayette considerably ('astwards of 
the Cite d’Antin. Meanwhile a heavy Versaillist fire was 
being maintained down the Boulevard llaussmann, so that 
my hotel seemed to bo in imminent danger of being siu’- 
rounded. Regaining the front of it and going into the Rue 
Lafayette, I looked up eastwards to the Ijarricade across it at 
the jiuKjtion of the Rue do Chateauduii and prolonged across 
th(3 issue of the latter street ,* and I (3ould see its (Com- 
munist defenders firing vehemently along the Rue ( ■hfiteau- 
dun. At length, after a strong resistance, they broke, and the 
A^ersaillists gained the commanding position. 1 watched the 
red-bree(ihcs climbing over the barriciiidc as they poured out 
of the Rue Chateaudun and established themselves in posses- 
sion of the barricade across the Rue Lafayette. Now (at 
1 p.m.) they were firing westwards down the IiiAtcr street into 
the lower end of the Boulevard iraussmaiin, while other 
Vcrsaillist troops Nvere pressing down that wide boulevard, 
firing hoayil}^ and (iovered by shcll-fire describing a parabola 
ov(*r their lieads and falling in front of them. Thus the 
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scanty Communist detaclimcnts still lianginj^ about the foot 
of the l^oulevard Haiissmaiin — not, it was true, numerically 
strong, but singularly obstinate — were taken simultaneously 
•in front and rear, and indexed in flank as well ; for rifle-lire 
Avas reaching and striking them down the Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin from the Church of the Trinite. Parenthetically I 
may observe that, standing in the lee of a projection at the 
foot of the Rue Ijafayette, I was hemmed in between three 
separate fires. There Avas not a civilian out ol doors any- 
Avhere w^ithin sight : ev('n the Avomon who had been so fond 
of shell-fragments Avere under cover noAv. (’oimmmard after 
Cojiimunard, finding the RonlcA^ard Haiissmaim considerably 
too hot to hold him, was sneaking away out of the devilry, 
availing himself of th(‘ protection aflbrded by the Opc;ra 
House. 

Yet the Versaillists still hung back. At half-past two they 
had not got so far doAvn the Roulevard Haiissmann as to 
be abreast of the Opera House, from the arms of the Apollo 
on the summit of Avhich the red flag still floated. The 
Versaillists simply Avould not expose themselves. About fivc- 
and-tAventy obstinate Communists, coming out from the 
cross streets, Avere blocking the advance of the Ver maillist 
column Avith an intermittent fire. Ten minutes of the pas 
ih rhirijr. would have gh^en the regulars the boul(‘vard from 
end to end ; but they would not make the etfort, and instc^ad 
were bursting their way from house to houvso and taking pot- 
shots from the windoAVS. This style of (*o\'er-figliting on 
their part, of course left the boulcAm’d free for artillery and 
mitrailleuse fire, and certainly neither was sparcul. The A er- 
saillist shells and bullets were passing niy corner in one con- 
tinuous shriek and whistle ; the (jrash of falling stucco and 
the clash of broken glass Averc incessant. So scanty AV'ero the 
defenders that scaircely any execution was doin' by all this ex- 
penditure of ammunition, but il. jirobably tried the nerves of 
the few Communists left to fight it out to the bitter end. Yet 
their efforts Avere truly heroic, dust as all scenu'd over they got 
a cannon from soineAvhore up to the head of the Rue lialevy, 
and brought it into action against the V^orsaillist position at 
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the Church of tlic Triuito. All Avas Avoird and curious chaos. 

It Avas only of one episode that I could be the Avitness; but 
the din that tilled the air told A'aguely of other strenuous < 
combats that Avere being fought elsewhere. Above the smoke 
of the villainous gunpowder the summer sun Avas shining 
brightly, and in spite of the powder-stench and the smell of 
blood, the air Avas balmy. It Avas such a day as made one 
long to be lying on the grass under a haAvthorn-trec in 
blossom watching the lambs at play, and made one loathe 
this cowering in a corner, dodging* shot and shell in a most 
undignified manner and without any matches wheroAvith to 
light one’s pipe. 

For another hour or more my neighbours the Communists, 
who had bccai reinforced, gave }>ause to the Versaillist effort 
to descend the Jioulevard Ilaussmann, and were holding their 
own against the A'ersaillist lire from the Place of the Trinite 
and from the barricade on the rise of the Rue Laliiyetta The 
house at the left-hand corner of the Rue do la Chaussee 
d’Antin and the Hue IjafayetXe — the house whose projecting 
gable had been my precarious shelter so long — liad caught fire, 
to my disquietude and discomfort : but before the tire should 
seriously trouble me the imj)ending crisis seemed likcdy to be 
at last over. Furious and more fm*ious Avaxed the tiring all 
around. About the Opera House it was exccptionall}^ fierce. 

1 had glimpses of lighting at (dose (piarters in the open space 
before its rear front, and I could disttcjii men shutHing along 
behind the low para])et of its roof They ca.rric?d packs, but 1 
(jould not see the (;olour of their breecdu's and therefore Avas 
not wlndly certain that they Averc Yersaillists. A Avoman had 
joined me in my post behind the gable — a Avoman avIio seemed 
to have a charmed life. Over and ov(‘r again she Avalked out 
into the fire, looked d(Ji bej-ately about hei’, and came back to 
rc(iOimt to me Avilh excited vcdiibility the pai*ticulars of Avhat 
she had seen. Slie Avas convinced that the s(ddiers on the 
roof of the Opera House Avcrc Vcrsaillists ; yet, as I pointed 
out to her, the nnujr still Avaved above the statue on 

the suminil of the lofty edifice. The people of the hotel in 
our rear clearly shared her belief. Gathered timidly in the 
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porch they were shouting “ Bravo ! ” and clapping their 
hand% because they hoped and believed that the Vorsaillists 
were winning. 

The woman was right; they Avero Versaillist linesmen 
whom Avc saw on the parapet of the Opera House. There was 
a cheer; the people of the hotel ran out into tlie lire, waving 
handkerchiefs and clapping their hands. The tricolor was 
waving now above the hither portico of the Opera House. 
The red Hag tioatod still on the further elevation. “ A ladder ! 
a ladder to roach it!’* Avas the excitcfl cry from the group 
behind me; but for the moment no ladder was available. As 
we Availed impatiently there darted down the side-walk of the 
boulcA^ard to the corner of the Hue Ilalevy a little grig of a 
felloAV in rod breeches — one of the old French linesman breed. 
Ho Avas all alone, and he si'.emed to enjoy the loneliness as he 
took up his post behind a tree, and fired his first shot at a 
Communard dodging about the intersection of the liiio Ta,it- 
bout. When is a Frenchman not dramatic ? He tired Avith 
an jiir, he reloaded with an air, he fired again Avith a flourish, 
and Avas acclaimed Avith cheering and hand-(jlappmg from the 
“ gallery ” behind me to which the little fellow Avas jhiying. 
Then he beckoned us back dramati(a\lly, foi* his next hliot Avas 
to be sped up the Rue Lafayette at a littk) knot of Commun- 
ists who from a fragment of shelter at the inters(^ction of the 
Rim', Laflittc Avere taking him for their target. Then he faced 
about and Avavo<l his (jomrades on Avith exaggerated gestures 
Avhich recalled those one sees in a blood-and-thunder melo- 
drama, the Coniinunist bullets all the whih^ cutting the bark 
and branches of the tree Avhi(di Avas his cover. Ah 1 he Avas 
doAvn 1 Well, he had enjoyed his brief flash of recklessne.ss. 
The Avoman by my side and I ran aci’oss and carric'd him in. 
We might have spared oiiiAselves the trouble and risk : he was 
dead, Avith a bullet through Ins head. 

This little distraction had engrossed us for only a foAv 
minutes; the moment it ended thus tragically, all our atten- 
tion Avent back to the scene on the roof of the Opera House. 
A ladder had at length been got up, and a \'ersaillist soldier Avas 
noAv mounting the statue of Apollo on the front elevation of 
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the building, overhanging the Place de I'Opera. He tore down 
the dvapeaii nnuje and substituted the tricolor just ^.s the 
head of a groat coluitm of Vcrsaillist troops came streaming^ 
out of the Rue do hi Cha! 7 ssec d’Antiji across the Boulevard 
Haussinann, and down the wide streets towards the (Jrand 
Boulevards. The excitinent was lij'stcrical. The inhabitants 
rushed out of the houses with bottles of wine, from their 
windows money Avas showered down into the street, the women 
fell on the necks of the sweating dusty men in rinl breeches 
and hugged them Avith frantic shouts of “ Fiivi la lif/nr r The 
soJrli(‘rs fraternised Iicartily, drank and 2>rosscd forwards. Their 
discipline Avas most creditable. When tluiir ot!icei*s c.alled 
them away from the conviviality and the embracjes, the men 
at once obeyed and re-formed c<)m2)anics j)rom[)tly at the 
double. Now that the Versaillist Avave had swept over us for 
good, Avo were again peo^de of law and order, and thencefor- 
Avard abjured any relations some of us smug citizens jnight 
haA^e temi)orarily had with those atrocious miscreants of Com- 
munists Avho were now getting so decisively beaten. Every- 
body disjJayed ra^ituros of joy, and (’ommiinistic cards of 
felloAvshij.) were being surreptitiously toj*n up in all directions. 
It was now no longer “ citoyen '' under pain of being held a 
suspect ; the undemocratic “ monsieur ” rc'vived Avith amusing 
ra2)idity. 

Tlie Versaillist troops — horse, foot, and artillery —])ouring 
in steady continuous streams doAvn the Hue de la Chaussee 
d’Anlin and the Uiie Halevy, debouched into the great boule- 
vard at the Place de TOpera, taking in Hank and rear the 
insurgents holding 2)ositions thereabouts, and getting i)resontly 
a lirm grij) of the Boulevard des (Japucines west wards almost 
to tlie .Madeleine. This Avasjdone not Avithout hard fighting 
and considerable loss, for the (Communists fought like Avild 
cats and clung obstinately to every spot affording as(‘mblance 
of cover. Even when the success described had been attained . 
the situation Avas still curiously involA^d. The Versaillists, 
moving down the Hue de la Paix, Avere threat-ening the Place 
Venddme but avoiding close cpiartcrs. The Communists, for 
their part, iliroatened as they thus Avere Avith being cut off. 
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nevci*tlic\css stWl M(\ obstinately tlieiv artiWexy baYneades at 
ttio toot ot the E^uc Eoyale and at the western end ot the line 
St. Honore. The rear face of the former had been fortified and 
hrmed ; and so, altliongh the Versaillist artillery ham in ored at 
its proper front from the CJorps LegLslatif, its rearward guns 
were abler to interfere with the VhrsaillLst efforts to make good 
a hold on the much-battered Madeleine. 

I was exceedingly anxious to got some intelligoiKJC sent 
out, for nothing had been transmitted from the hermctit all}' 
sealed capital for thri'o days ; and in order to ascertain whether 
thei’c was anj" prosj)e(it of the desiiatcli of a bag to Versailles 
from the Embassy in the Rue du Faubourg 8t. Honore, T 
started up the now ciomparatively (piiet Boulevard Kauss- 
mami, and by taijks and zigzags got into the Rue d’Agnesscaii, 
whi(ih deboueJies into the Faubourg nearly opposite to the 
British Embassy. Shells Avere bursting very freely in the 
neighbourhood, but my affair was urgent, and from the (corner 
of the Ru(^ d’Agnesseau I steppcMl out into the Rue du Fau- 
bourg St. Honore, intending to dart across to the Embassy 
gates. [ drew back hastily as a shell-s])linter whizzed past me 
close enough to bloAV my bi'ard aside. The street was simply 
a great tube for shells; nothing could live in it. l!o])iug 
that the tiring might soon abate, I Availed in an entry for 
an hour. Around about me were sevi'ral ambulances, as the 
field liospitals had come to be called in the recent Avar. Into 
oiKi close by t saAv, during a cpiarter of an lioiiv, one Avoimded 
man carried every niimitc; T timed the stretehiu's by my 
Avatch. In others into Avhich 1 looked the courtyards Avea’o 
full of mattresses and groaning men. A good many corpses, 
those ebietly of national guards, lay in the streets, behind the 
kirricadt's and in the gutters. 

Tt fell dusk as I waiti'd, the tiro rattier increasing in 
intensity than abating, and I Avonhl s])are no more time. As 
I returned towards my hotel T had to cross the line ot V’^ersail- 
list artillery still pourings southwards trom the (hnri^b ot the 
Trinite, and thence down the line llalevy tOAvards the (]uarter 
where tlie noise indicated that hot firing was still proceeding. 
The gunners rc'coived a Avikl ovation from the inhabitants of 
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the Chiuissec d’Antin. Wliorc, I Avondei’od, had the ^^ood folk 
secreted the tricolor Hag during all those days of Coinj^niinist 
domiciliary visits ? It hung now in the still air from every 
window, the shouts of “ Vivf! la ll(jne ! ” stirring it oecasionallj^ 
with a lazy throb. Sti*ay bullets whistled eveiywhere — the 
women in their crazy (jourage had come to call them sparrows. 
And as the night <;losed in, there came from the Rue St. 
IToiioiv, from the Place Venddme, and from the vicinity of the 
I^ilais Royal and the Hdt(d dc A’illc, the noise of heavy, st(iady 
firing of camion, miti-ailleusc, and musketry, accentuated 
occasionally by explosions which made the solid earth tremble. 

After a night of horror which seemed interminable, there 
broke at liaigth the morning of Wediu'sday, ifay 24th. 
When the sun rose, what a spc(itacle flouted his beams ! The 
flames from the pabuie of the Tuileries, kindled by damnable 
petroleum, insulted the soft light of the morning, and (aist 
lurid rays on (he grimy recreant Frentdimen who skulked 
from their dastardly iiu^endiarism to pot at their countrymen 
from behind their barihnides. How the palace blazed 1 The 
flames revelkul in tlui liistoric rooms, made emlxa-s of the rich 
furniture, burst out the plate-glass windows, brought down 
the fantast/ic roof. It was in the Prince Imperiars wing, 
facing the gardens of the Tuilerii^s, where the demon of lire 
first had his fiercest sway. Ry eight o’clock the whole of this 
wing was nearly burnt out. Wlum 1 reached the end of the 
Hue Dauphin the red belches of flame wcu’e shooting out from 
the cormn* facing I.Ikj pi'ivate garden and the Rue de Rivoli. Tt 
was the Pavilion Alarsan, containing the apartments occupied 
by the King of Ih’ussia and his suite during the visit to Paris 
in the }'car of the gi'oat Exposition. A furious jet of flame 
was poiuhig out of the windoAv at which Rismarck used to sit 
and smoke and look out on Paris and tlie Parisians. There 
was a sudden crash. AVas it an explosion or a fall of flooring 
that caused the great burst of fat black smoke and red sparks 
right in one’s face ? Who could tell what hell-devices might 
lurk within that blazing pile ^ It were welT, surely, to keep 
at a res])ectful distance from it 1 And so I went eastwards to 
tlie Place du Palais Royal, which was still unsafe by reason 
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of shot and shell from the neighbourhood of the Hotel de 
Ville.^ Opposite was the great archway by which the troops 
of Napoleon had been wont to enter into the Place du 
•Carrousel. Was the lire there yet? Just so far and no 
more. Could the archway be broken down, the Louvre, with 
its artistic and historic riches, might still be saved. But 
there was none to act or to direct. The Versaillist soldiers 
were lounging supine along the streets, intent — and Avho 
could blame the weary powder-grimed men ? — on broad and 
wine. So the flames leaped on from window to window, from 
chimney to chimney. They were beyond the archway now : 
the Pavilion do la Bibliothequo was kindling — the connecting 
link between the Tuilcries and the Louvre, built by the late 
Kmperor to contain his private library. Unless an elVort to 
stay the progress of the flames should bo made, the Louvre 
and its inestimable contents were surely doomed. Indeed, 
the Louvre might be said to bo on fire already, for the 
Pavilion do la Bibliothequo was counted a part of it. And on 
fire, too, were the Valais Royal, and the Hot('l do Villo where 
the rump of the Commune were cowering amidst their 
arson ; and the l\linistry of Finance and many another public 
and j)rivatc building. No wonder that Courbet, so^. ^Iwant 
Minister of Fine Arts, should have been sending far and wide 
.‘imong friends native and foreign, in quest of a refuge wherein 
to hide his head ! 

I turned, sad and sick, from the spectacle of wanton 
destruction, to be saddened and sickened yet further by 
another spectacle. Versaillist soldiers, lianging about the 
foot of the Rue St Honore, were ciijoying the cheap amuse- 
ment of Communist-hunting. The lower-class Parisians of 
cjvil life seemed to me caitiff and yet cruel to the last drop 
of their thin, sour, petit hlcn blood. Hut yesterday they had 
been shouting “Vive la Commune!” and submitted to be 
under the heel of the said Commune. To-day they rubbed 
their hands with livid currish joy to have it in their power to 
denounce a (hmmunard and to reveal his hiding-place. 
Very ardent in this pseudo-})atriotic duty were the dear 
creatures of women. They knew the rat-holes into which the 
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poor devils bad S(juccxcd theinsclvos, and they guided the 
Vcrsaillist soldiers to the spot with a fiendish glee. VoiUl 
the bravos of Franco, returned to such a triumph from an 
inglorious captivity ! They have found him, then, tlio miser- 
abl(i! Yes, tlicy have dragged him from out one of the 
purlieus whicJi JrJaussmann had not time to sweep away, and 
a posse oF them liem him round as they march him into the 
Rue vSl,. Houoro. A tall, pale, hatless man, with something 
not ignoble; in his bearing. His lower lip is trendding, but 
his brow is linn, and tiie eye of him has some prielc, and, 
indeed, scorn in it. “ A veritable Fommunard ? ” I ask ot' my 
neighbour in tin; tlirong. “(^Questionable,” is the reply; “1 
think he is a milk-seller to whom the woman who has 
denounced him owes a score/’ They yell, the crowd — my 
neighbour as loud as any — Shoot him I sh(K)t him!”- the 
demou-wonum of course the most clamorous. An arm goes 
up into the air; there are on it the stripes of a .sons-offirlf'v 
ajid th(‘re is a stick in the list at the end of the arm. The 
stick des(i(‘ii(ls on the bare head of the pale prisoner. Ha! 
the iTife(ition lias caught; nam club their rilies and l)ring 
them down on that head, or smash them into splinters in their 
lust foi' munler. He is down; he is u[> again; he is down 
again — the ihiuls of the gun-stocks sounding on him just as 
when men beat a (;arpe.t with sticks. A momentary impulse 
prompts one to push into the nuier ; but it is foolish and 
it is useless. They are tiring into the ilaccid carcass now ; 
thronging around it as it lies prone, like blow-llies on a piece 
of meat. Faugh! his brains arc out and oo>;ing into the 
gutter, whither the carrion is presently heaved bodily, to be 
trodden on and mangled presently by tJie feet of the multi- 
tude and the wheels of the gun-carriages. But, after all^ 
wonianliood was not quite dead in that band of bedlamiU's 
who had clamoured lor the dead Tiian’s blood. There was one 
matron in hysterics who did not seem more than half drunk. 
Another with wan, scared face drew out of the pr(?ss a child- 
bedlamite })resum.ihly her offspring, and, one might hop^^ 
vent honu‘ ashamed and shuddering. But surely for tlu‘ 
time all manliood was dead in the soldiery of France to do 
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sucli ii (Iced as this. An otiiiior—oiuj Avith a hull-throat and 
the e^es of Algiers — stood by and looked on at the sport, 
smoking a cigar. A sharer in the crime surely ho was if 
there was such a thing as discipline in the French ranks ; if 
there was not he iriight liave been pitied but for his smile 
of cynif*al approval. 

The Coimmine was in desperate case ; hut it was dying 
hard, with dripping fangs hared and every hlood claw pro- 
truded. Tt held no ground now west of tlie P)Ou]ev^•^rd 
Sevastopol from the river nortli to tht) Porto St. J)('nis. Plio 
Place \'endomc had heen carried at two in the morning. 
After a desperate struggle tlic last man of its (ommunist 
garrison had been hayonetted on the gnuit barricade al tlie 
junction of the Hue Royale with the Place de la (\>ncorde, 
and the Vcjrsaillist masses could now gather undislurhed 
about the Madeleine. Put lunv about Uk? wild-cat loaders of 
the (. 'ommune still in possession of the Hotel do A'illcj, on which 
the Versaillist batteries were now eoncojitrating a tire lujavy 
enough to bo reckoned a bombardment? Their backs wore 
to the wall, and they were lighting now, not for life — about 
that, to do them justice, they were reckless enough- -but that 
they might work as much evil as might be possible before 
their hour should come. The Versaillists did not dare to 
make a (juick ending by rushing straight on the barricades 
sur]< amding the open space about the Hotel de Ville; they 
were timid about explosions. Jhit they were miidng, sap- 
ping, burrowing, circumventing, breaking tbrougb party walls, 
and advancing from backyard to backyard; and it was a 
(piestion of only a few lionrs when tiuy slionld pierce the 
cordon. Meanwhile the liolders of the Hotel de A’ ill o were 
pouring out death and destruction ov(‘r Paris with iiidiscriini- 
uate malignity and fury. Now it was a boiKpie.t of shells on 
the ( liamps Flysees now' a lu'avy ohiis crashing upon the 
already battered Boulevard Haussmaim ; now a groat sboll 
burtVmg in the direction of the Avenue de la Heine Hortense. 
( ht off by this time from La Cha])ello and the (hire dii Nord, 
the reds still clung to a barricade in the Rtui Lafayottci near 
the 8(juare Menthol on. For its defenders the way of retreat 
3 . 2 
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was open towards Belleville. Cfinny folk, those Versaillists ! 
The Eriissmns, no doubt, would have let them into Belleville 
from the roar, ns they had already let them into La Chapelle. 
But Belleville, whether in front or from rear, scarcely offered * 
a joyous pros])ect. It seemed to me that for days to come 
there might be fighting about that rugged and turbulent 
region, and that there, probably, the Commune would find its 
last ditch. As for the people in the Hotel de Villc, tliey, in 
the express! v(i old phrase, were between the devil and the 
deep sea. One enemy with arms in his hands, was outside : 
another fire — and fire kindled by themselves — was inside. 
Would they roast, or vrould tliey accept death at the bayonet- 
point ? was the question I asked myself, as I left the soldiers 
stacking the corpses on the flower-beds of the garden of th(i 
ffour St. »]ac([ues and tried in vain to see something of the 
Hotel de Villc from the Pont Xeuf. Its face towards thoriv(*r 
was hidden by a great blanket of smoke, through the opacity 
of which shot occasional flashes of red flame. 

Farther westward the merry game of the morning was 
in full swing. Denouncement by wholesale had become the 
fashion, and denouncement .and apprehension were duly 
followed by braining. It was a relief to quit the truculent 
cowards, and the bloody gutter's, and the yelling women, and 
the Algerian-eyed officers. 1 strolled away into tlie Place 
V'endomc, of which there Avas current a story that it had been 
held for hours by twenty-five Communist men and one 
woman, against all that tlic A'^ersail lists found it iji theii* 
hearts to do. A considerable force had been massed in the 
Place : sentries were in charge of the ruins of the famous 
column. In the gutter before the Hotel Bristol lay a corpse 
buffeted and besmirched- -the corpse, 1. was told, of tire 
Communist captain of the .adjacent b.arricadc, avIio liad held 
it to the bitter end and h.ad then shot himself. The 
Vcrsaillist braves had made assurance doubly sure by shoot- 
ing over and over again into the clay that was once a man. 
And in tlie Place then) lay another corpse, that of the Hecate 
Avho fought on tlie Kuede la Paix b.arric.ade with a persistence 
and fury «'f which many spoke. They might have shot her — 
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— luut.in iiiciuovy of their Jiiothei-s they might, at least have 
drawn her scanty over the I)aj*e lijiibs tliat now outraged 
(leijcncj^ and refrained from abominable bayonet-thrusts. 

And now here was the Hue Iloyab*, burning riglit royally 
from end to end. Alas for tluj lovers of a draught ot* good 
British beer in this parching lime-kiln, tht* English beer- 
house at the (iorncr of tlic Rue du Eaidiourg St. Hoiiore was 
a heaj^ of blazing ruins. Tndeed, from tliat corner up to the 
IMace do la Madeleine, there was scarcA‘ly a house on either 
side of the noble street that was not on fire. And the tiro 
had been down the Rue St. Ilonorc and up the Eaul)ou?-g, 
and was working its swift hot will along the Rue Boissy 
d’Anglas. It was hard to breathe in an atmos])here mainly 
of petroleum smoke. There was a sun, but its lu^at was 
dominated by t.lu^ heat of the eonllagralious ; its rays were 
obscured by the lurid blue-black smoke that was rising with 
an unctuous fatness everywhere into the air, filling tlie eyes 
with a(‘rid water, getting into the throat with a rank semi- 
asphyxiation, poisoning- the sense of ordinary smell, and turn- 
ing oiui s gorge with the abomination of it. All up the Rue 
du Eauhourg St. Honore the gutt(*rs were full of blooii ; there 
was a barricade at every intenscetion ; tin* house-fronts were 
scarred by slu^ll-tire ; and corpses lay about ])r(»mis(aiously. 
As I I'eached the gate leading into the forocouit of the 
British Kndmssy, the sight of a tigiire h'aning against one of 
the: ])illars gave iiui a great sho(jk. by I should have been 
thus atlecti'd it is necessary to explain. 

NeithiM* my colleagut's nor myseir had been able to get 
a s(‘rap s(.ait out of Baris since ^londay morning; and it was 
now noon (^f Wednesday. It was not for pl(.‘asnr(‘ or excite- 
ment that we were standing hy I he ('ommmies bloody 
death-bed; we wxTe. on duty. J was wretched. Here T 
was, on tenterhooks; witnessing, indeed, a, momentous and 
memorable struggle; but the s[)i‘(*tacle only- nsetnl pro- 
fcvssionally in order that 1 might with all s])eed transfer the 
pictures wliicdi had formed themselves on my mental retina 
10 the (iohimiis of my newspaper, and thus make the world an 
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Ciirly «liarcr with me in a knowrJodgo of events on the pliases 
and issue of whicli the world was hanging. This aim, I'his 
burning aspiration, must ovt.T absorb the zealous correspondent, 
to the exclusion oi‘ any other consideration whatsoever. It is 
for the accomplishment of this purpose that he lives: I do 
not know that ho ought to continue to do so if he fails — 
certainly not if he fails because of a miscarriage for which he 
himself is res])onsible. On the Tuesday night T could endure 
the blockade no longer. Sojiiebody must get out, if he 
should descend tlio face of the enceinte by a rope. It was 
arranged that at sunrise on the Wednesday morning the 
attempt should be made b}^ a colleague whoso cool courage 
events had well tested, who had a good horse, knew Paris 
thoroughly, and had a largo ac(piaintance among otlicers of 
the Yorsaillist army. He took charge of one copy of the 
scrappy letters which 1 had written in dujdicate in the 
intervals of watching the lighting; we shook Iiands, wishing 
each other a gO(»d deliverance; and at noon of Wednesday 
I was congratulating myself on the all but certainty that our 
letters wer(i already somewhere about Ainieus on tlu^ way 
to London. 

This elieerful conviction was abruptly dissipated by the 
sight which caught m}^ eye as I eutcred the Embassy court- 
yard. .My imfortimate (M)lleague was leaning against one of 
the pillars of the gate, deadly sick, his complexion positively 
green, his nerves utt(ndy sliattcred. He had tried to get out — 
I doubt not, boldly and eiicrgeti(;aHy ; but he liad failed. He 
had been tired upon and maltreated, lie liad l)een denounced 
as a Prussian spy, and had escaped death hy the skin of liis 
teeth. Poor felloAv ! He had been spattered with the blood 
and brains of denounced men who had not, escaped. Ho had 
given up and had taken post where I found him, as th(^ 
likeliest juant at whieli to meet me and tell me of his failure. 

Of eoTirso, as the consecjucnce of that misfortune, it 
devolved upon me to make the attempt. I pondered a few 
moments, and tlieii went into the chancellary of tlic 
Ihnbassy, where I found Mr., afterwards Sir Edward 
Malet. Mnlct, who was then Second Sccr(‘tary, liad remained 
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in Paris to represent Great Pritaiu when Lord Jiyons 
and the rest of the Embassy had mij^rati'd to 

Versailles at the beginning of the (-ommimc. lie may be 
said to have been sitting among ruins, for the smash of the 
big house liad been severe. h\ the garden Avails Avere great 
gaps through Avhieh the Vei’saillists had Avorked their strategies 
progress round the barricades, respecting inucli the Avholeness 
of their skins. I had met ^lalet in the earl}^ days of the 
recent war, Avhen he (iamo out from l^aris to Meaux with 
communications for Jlismarck. I told liim I meant to attempt 
getting out, and asked him whe.ther T could take anything to 
Versailles for him. 

“ My dear folio av,” said Malet, “ it’s not the least use your 
trying to get out. I sent two messengers olf this morning ; 
both have come back ; both had been tired on. \Ve must 
wait a day or two until things settle.” 

“I am going to try to-day, and immediab'ly ” Avas my 
ansAver. “ Yo\i can help me and at the same time further 
your OAvn objects. Put your despatches for Versailles into 
a big official envelope, seal it with the red sc'al, addixjss it to 
‘ H(n- Majesty the (^hieon of England,* and entrust me with 
the packet. Mo harm can come of it, anyliuAv.” 

Aft(?r a little excogitation Malet complied : and, pocketing 
the envelope, I Avent to the stable Avhere my litth* horse wiis 
staTiding at livery. The Gommunist sentry had relie ved him- 
self, and the embargo Avas off; but the ])oor beast, liaving 
been half-starved and long deprived of exercise, was in a state 
of great debility. However, I jogged gently along, meeting 
Avith no molestation until, on the (^uay of Passy, I essayed 
a little trot, for time Avas of value. Pi’esently the poor 
animal staggered and then fell on its side, ])inning me doAvn 
by the leg. I sickened, partly Avith pain, for I thought my 
leg Avas broken ; more, however, in the foreboding of fiiilure to 
accomplish my purpose if this hurt had indeed bclallen mo. 
A line battalion of Versaillist troops Avas passing; and half-a- 
dozen soldiers Averc instantly around me. Some dragged 
the horse up on to his legs ; others raised nu; and carried me 
into a wayside abaret. A gkuss of Avine revived me ; my leg 
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Wiis not broken, onl}^ the ankle disIt)catocl. I ordered and 
paid for half-a-doxen bottles of wine; my niiJitaiy fyiends 
carried me out and lifted me into the saddle; and I went on^ 
at a walk, thankful that I came so well out of the little 
disaster. 

\ encountered and siirinounted sundry subsequent diffi- 
culties and dangers ; but the crucial obstacle was still before 
me — at the Point du Jour (Jate, whither I was making on my 
way to Versailles. W'alking up and down on the pavement 
in front of the guard-house were a colonel and a major of 
the Jjinc. 

“"No, it is impossible 1” said the colonel. “ V’^ery sorry, 
but our orders are inqu;rativo. You must apply for a ])cnnit 
to l\Iarshal MacMahoii, whos(^ (jiiavters are at the Kcolc 
Militaire.” 1 urged, I entreated, I produc.ed my i‘Uveloi)c ; 
but all to no purj)os(‘. At length the colonel went away. The 
major remained, and was so good as to accept a cigar. On 
his breast was the llritish Crimean medal and on that hint 
I spoke yet again, dwelling on the old (joim'adesliip of the 
Pronch and Ihiglish soldiers during the ilays of fighting and 
hardship before Scivastopol. That medal lu‘ wore was the 
Queen of England’s souvenir: could h(.^ delay a (courier 
carrying to her important des])atches ? Tlu^ old warrior 
looked cautiously arotind ; vre were aloiu\ lie spoke no 
word, but silently, with his thumb over his shoulder pointed 
down the tumu*! under the enceinte, at tlu? further end of 
whi<di was the o[)on country. Wlum I had passed the sentiy 
at the exit I drew a long bi'oath of relief and pot;tered on 
to Sevres, at which place I left my horse and took (;ari-iage 
foi* Versailles, where iny old war-time courier was residing 
in the despatch-service of the JJaiffj Ncirs resident cor- 
resj)on(leut. 

As I drove up the broad avenue betwciai Viroflay and 
A’^ersailk^s J overtook a very miserable and dejected company. 
In file after tile six abreast tramped a convoy of Communist 
prisoners, numbering over two thousand souls. Patiently and 
with some consciousness of pride thcynmu*chcd, linked tightly 
arm to arm. Aniong them were niaiy women, some of them 
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licrcc Wmcswle Hecatiis, others mere gvvls, soft and tinnd— 
here, seemingly, heeausc a parent was here also. All were 
bareheaded and foul Avith dust, many j)()AV'der-stainod as well ; 
and the burning sun beat down on the frowsy column. ^^)t 
the sun only beat down, but also the flats of sabres Avielded by 
the dashing Chasseurs d'Afruiue who were the ruthless escort 
of those unfortunates. Their oAvn recent expei’iences might 
have taught them humanity towards their caiDtives. No 
sabre-blades had descended on their pates during that long 
Aveary march from Sedan to their German captivity ; they 
were then the prisoners of humane soldiers. ]jut tlioy were 
prisoners now no longer as they capered on their wiry barb 
stallions, and iii th(ar pride of cheap siu;(jess belaboured iin- 
mercilully the miserables of the C^unimme. For any over- 
wearied creatures Avho fell out or dropped there Avas short 
shrift: my dr mug- horse had been shying at the corpsi‘S on 
the road all the Avay from Sevres. At the head of the sombre 
(!olumu Avere three or four hundr(*d lashed together Avith ropes 
-all powder-stained those — and amojig them not a few 
men in rod breeches — d(‘S(‘rters taken red-handed. I rather 
Avoudered what they did in this gang; they might as Avell 
have died fighting on the barricades as sTirvive to be made 
targets of a day or two later with tlu'ir backs against a wall. 

'fo hand Malet’s despatches to the Fii-st Secat'taiy of the 
Fmbassy, Mr. Sackville AVesl., and to (‘at a nK)rs(^l, did not 
detain me in Ve rsailles Ixyond half an hour ; :ind then 1 Avas 
otf again on Avdieels by tlu‘ circuitous ronU', through Uueil and 
Malmaison, and over the pontoon bridge above Argeiiteuil to 
St. Denis and tin* railway. As I drove along the green 
margin of the placid Seiner, the S 2 )ecta('le which the cajntal 
presented can never fade from my memory. On its Avhitc 
houses the sun still shone : he did not Avithhold his beams 
in spite of tin; deeds they illumined. l>nt up through the sun- 
l)eams struggled and surged ghastly swart Avaves and folds 
and j^illars of dense snuAe. Jla! there Avas a shai^A crack* 
and then came a dull thud on the air. No gun-tire that, but 
some great explosion which must have rocked a district 
almost to its b-'^se. Then there rose Avith a jet-like sj)urt. 
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a. convolvulns-shapcd column of white smoke, such as men 
describe when A^csuviiis bursts into eruption; then it broke 
up into fleecy waves and eddied away towards the horizon all ‘ 
round, as the ripple of a stone into a pool spreads to the 
water’s cdi^e. The crowds of German soldiers who sat by the 
Seine steadily Avatching Avere startled into a burst of exciti'- 
ment. The c'xciU'nu'Ut Avell miglit have been Avorld-wido. 

“ J’aris the beautiful ” Avas now l^aris the ghastly, Paris the 
batUired, Paris the blood-drenched. And this in the present 
century — a)", but four- and-t wen ty years ago — Kurope pro- 
f(\ssing civilisation, France boasting of culture and retineiiieut, 
Fr(ai(hm<'n ])i'aining one another Avith tlu^ biitt-cmds of their 
rifles, and Paris lAazing to the skies 1 There needed but a 
Nero to fiddle. 

Travelling to England, and Avriting hard all the Avay in 
train and boat, I reached London on the early morning of 
Thursday, May 2r)th, and was back in Paris the following day. 
All was then Aurtually over. ’Phe hostag(;s in La Rocpiett() 
had been shot, and the Hotel do Ville had fallen on the after- 
noon of the day I liad left. When 1 returned the (Communists 
Avere at their last gasp in the ( hatcau d’Kau, the Ihittes de 
(fliJiuiuont, and Perc-Lachaise. On the afternoon of the 2tSth, 
after just one week of fighting. Marshal ilacuMahon announced, 
“I am absolute master of lAiris.” On the following morning 
I visited Perc-Lachaise, where the very last shots had btien 
fired. lUvouac tires had been fed Avilh the souvenirs of pious 
sorrow, and the trappings of avoc liad been torn doAvn to be 
used as bedclothes. Hut there had been no gi-eat amount of 
fighting in the cemetery itself. An infallible token of close and 
heavy iiring are the d(Uits of many bullets, and of those there 
were comparatively fcAV in Perc-Lachaise. Shells, lioAvever, 
had fallen freely, and the results Averc occasionally very 
ghastly. Hut the ghastliest sight in Perc-Lachaise Avas in the 
south-eastern corner, where, close to the boundary Avail, there 
had been a natural hollow. The holloAv Avas now filled up by 
dead. One couM measure the dead by the rood. There they 
lay, tier fiboA-e tier, each successive tier powdered over with a 
coating (»f e,hloride of lime — two hundn'd of them patent to 
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the eye, besides those underneath hidden by the earth covering 
layer a{[ter layer. Aniong the dead were many women. There, 
thrown up in the sunlight, was a well-rounded arm Avith a ring 
on one of the lingers ; there, ixgain, was a bust shapely in death. 
And yonder were faces Avhich to look upon made one shudder 
— faces distorted out of humanity Avith ferocity Jind agony 
combined. The ghastly effect of the dusty Avliite poAvder on 
the dulled eyes, the gnashed teeth, and the jagged beards, can- 
not be described. How died those men and women? Were 
tho}'^ carted hither and laid out in this dead-hole of Terc- 
fiachaise ? Not so : the hole had been replcnislied Irom close 
by. Just yonder Avas Avhcrc they Avere posted up against that 
section of poek-pitted wall - -there Avas no difficulty in reading 
the open book — and Avere shot to death as they stood or 
crouched. Let us turn our backs on the awful and melancholy 
.scene, and pray that never again may the civilised world 
Avitnoss such a Aveek of horrors as Paris underwent in tho.se 
sunshiny summer days of May, 1871 ! 



VII. 


OUR RAHTSIl MURDKRER. 

S IN(.'E the days ot‘ iny youth — now, alas ! very remote — I 
liave lost touch in a great measure of the quiet northern 
region in whicjh I was born and reared. Many things, which in 
my j^omig days were regarded in that once simple and primitive 
cojiimimity as surprising novelties, liave, no doubt, long since 
passed into the category of things of course, or even in their 
turn have fallen obsolete. Hut forty-live years ago our parish, 
primitive as it was, possessed an unique if sinister distiiKJtion. 
Among its inhabitants there lived, and moved, and had his 
being, a (;omj)letoly authenticated and, indeed, self-acknow- 
ledged murderer. 11 is long-planned and deliberate crime had 
been perpetrated in our midst. I myself saw the stain of 
blood on the sand of the roadside just in front of the wayside 
smithy ; there had been an actual witness of the act, who was 
ready and, indeed, eager with danmiiig testimony ; the doer of 
tlic deed never wagged his tongue in didbncc of his guilt, and 
when it pleased hinr to do so confessed his blood-guiltiness 
with perfect irankness. Yet when, a few years after the grim 
transaction, I went out into the world from my native vallc}', 
this local murdei-er of ours was living there in coiuplete 
immunity, earning his bread in rural hibour among his fellow 
men, unshmmed by them as a ])ariah, and held in all respects 
Siive for (x^casional lapses into unconvivial inebriety, a jiot 
discreditable member of the sequestered and i^i’huitivo 
conmnmity. 

I never made a boast of it, because I did not consider the 
trouvaille as anything to be greatly proud of; but, as a matter 
of fact it was J who found him. i did so on the morning 
after one of the half-yearly “ feeing” markets in Rottenslough, 
a village about six miles from our valley. Our parish post- 
otiico was aI.)out a mile from the manse, and it was one of the 
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pleasant Antics vfTaiclci my ktiicr t\ic minister AevoiveA on me, 
to ride tile old pony there every morning and bring \)ack the 
• manse letter-bag. Doing so on the moruing aitor this 
Rottenslongli market clay, in the deep wayside ditch near the 
cross-roads T found an upturned old gig in an advanced state 
of smash. Broken and battered though it was, I knew it at a 
glance as the rattletrap appertaining to Sandy Grant, the 
<lrunken farmer of Bodenfinnoch. The horse apparently had 
kicked himself free, and since he was nowhere to be seen, 
had probably gone home to his stable. Sandy himself, Avith 
a strange man by his side, was slumbering sweetly in 
the clover of the field beyond tlie ditch. In ansAver to my 
liail, he sat up, rubbing his eyes and yaAvning Avith great 
vigour. “ Whaur am I ? ” Avas his ingenuous question. 
Informed on this point, and his attention directed to the 
fragmentary condition of his vehicle, he SAVore Avith extreme 
fervour, and protested that the “ wyte ” of his mischance Avas 
wholly due to his still slumbci’ing companion, Avho, it appeared, 
bad on the previous evening “made him blin’ fou”' in one of 
the booths on the market stance. This companion he incon- 
tineiitly proceeded to kick Avith great emphasis, a process 
which nltimately succeeded in arousing the strange man, 
Avliom Sandy sAvorc he “ didna ken frae Adam.” 

Sandy’s tempter and boon companion, as he rose to bis 
feet and stared around him, was a person of singular aspect. 
Hair and beard — and he had a good deal of both — Avore coal- 
black, and his strong-lined face — as I supposed naturally 
swarthy — Avas tanned so deeply that the skin might have been 
leather. His eyes Avere small, black, and keen. He Avas of fair 
stature, and carried his head avcU : but, altliough bis shoulders 
w^ro square as one looked at him in front, they Avere so rounded 
at the back that it almost seemed as if he had a liump. AA'hon 
he moved he lifted his feet in a curious dragging fashion, as 
if they or his boots Avere too Iioavy for him to move in the 
ordinaiy Avay. Years after Avhen visiting the Cascade Prison 
at Hobart in Tasmania, I saw the convict lunatics remaining 
from the transportation times, Avhoso backs hac^ been humped 
by countless lashes and whose ankles had been clogged for 
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years with heavy irons at Norfolk Island and Port 
Arthur; and there came back to me then the vivid yiemoiy 
of this strange casual incomer into our valley, as [ first saw < 
him on this morning sloucliing in the clover-tield by the 
cross-roads of Elackhillock. 

Hospitable Sandy (frajit took this chance companion of 
liis home to breakfast. A few days later 1 saAv the “ foi’eigneiV’ 
as some of the neighbours had b(?gun to call him, driving 
one of Jlodcnfinnoch’s carts from the moss with a load of peat. 
It appeared that ho had taken service temporarily with 
Sandy as odd, or, as it, used to be called among us, “ orra ” 
man, (juictly remarking that ho did not particularly care 
where he lived so long as he Avas able to earn an honest 
living. And he had thought proper to give some acjcount of 
himself. His name, it appeared, was David Morgan; he was, 
ho said, a Welshman by birth ; ho had been a slatc-cpiarricr 
at Ilethesda, near llangor, and later had been navvying on a 
railway in the Tiorth of France. It so^'ined that he had come 
north in (piest of a brotluu* who bad come bi’idge-building 
st)mewhero into x\bordc(‘iishire, but that the search had come 
to nothing. His money was done: ho was tired of tramping: 
he liked oatmeal — the simple fare of our valley ; and so, now 
he was there, he Avas content to stop. 

I tliuik he was for some six months “orra” man at 
llodonlinnoch. Then lie stru(*k out into independence, 
constructed for himself a hov(d of turf on the muirland of 
Knoc.kans, and undertook piecework as a ditcher and drainei-. 
W'hen that work was slack ho was in the habit of Avorking on 
the iieighbi)urijig farm of Coldhomo, the t(‘nant of Avhich Avas 
an old man named Macdonald, who liad for housekeepej a 
jniddle-ag(,'d Avoman whom we knew as .Mrs. TrcA^allack. Life 
went on so quietly in this sequestered parish of ours that tluj 
history of this woman, as it was known among us, was quite a 
Avorld’s Avondor in a small way. She was a south country 
woman, Avho, it seemed, had been married to a Cornish man 
named krevallack, a priA^atc soldica’ of our local Highland 
1‘eginient. TreA^allaek had died on service in India, and (so 
I he story went) she had been fallen in love with by a man 
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named Macdonald, wlio was a sergeant in the regiment and was 
the son of the old farmer of Coldhome. He could not marry 
^ her, because the married strength of the regiment was full 
and there Avore many apjilicants in front of him. So he sent 
her home to the care of his father, wlio Aras a Avidower; 
j)r()nusiiig that in a fcAV years Avheu the regiment in its turn 
should come home, he Avould buy his discharge, marry her, and 
settle down on the farm. l>ut war after war — in Afghanistan, in 
(Iwalior, in the runjauh — had detained the regiment in India. 
The Scottish sergeant had been for several years its regimental 
sergeant-major; and, if he liad desired, while tigliting and 
promotion Avere the order of the day he could not have 
bought his discharge. While the regiment remained in India, 
^Irs. Trevallack had becui living among us now foi- nearly 
twelve years, Avaiting patiently for the happy tiiiK? of whicih 
she steadfastly })rofcssed her assurance, tending the old 
farmer faithfully, managing, as far as a woman might, the 
details of the Avork of the sour upland farm, and bearing a 
good repute in the parish as a worthy and courageous Avoman. 
It Avas reported uoav that her long expecjlancy was soon to 
have a happy ending. Ilic term for which Macdonald had 
enlisted was rapidly draAving to a (dose ; and, in the joy of lior 
heart Mrs. Trevallack made no sccu’ct of the knowledge Avhiidi 
had come to her, that the gallant soldier lor whom she had 
waited so ijatientl}^ all those long years would rea(di home in 
the (joursc of a foAV Aveeks. 

That time soon passed. t)ne cold November evening my 
fath( 3 r was driving liome from a meeting of Presbytery, and T 
was his companiem in tlu? old gig Avliich he had bought avIk^ii 
ho married m}'^ jiiotlun*. As avc (?ame round a sharp turn in 
th()*road the iiiare shied violently at the blaze ol light 
streaming across the road from the AvindoAvs and open door of. 
Wullie Watt’s smithy. On the (Apeii spaijc oiitsiihi Avas visible 
in the glow of light a group of men and Avomen from the 
neighbouring cottiiges. Tlu^y were silent, as is the wont of 
Scottish country folk in the actual presence of calamity ; but 
the white blaze from the forge illuminated the horror that 
[Jossessed every face. From inside the smithy the sound Avas 
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heard of sobs and moans, broken intermittently by heart- 
piercing wails. “The minister!” “The minister!” came in 
low tones from the group as the light fell on my father’s face.. 
Old Gcordie Riaoli of the Rashes, the elder of the distridt, 
came forward, dofhng his broad bonnet and so baring his 
grand old head, and said in a hoarse whisper: “ It’s murder, 
your Reverence — rank bluidy murder, dune licrc barely ten 
minutes syne; an’ the murdered man — ^ye kirstened him 
yeis(jl’, sir — ganc tac his ac(iOunt i’ the twinklin’ o’ an e’e. 
For God’s sake, sir, tak’ tent” — the minister was alighting — 
“tak’ tent., sir, or ye’ll step intiie the puddle o’ liis life’s 
bill id ! ” 

1 followed my father and his venerable elder into the 
smithy. Right in the bla;«e from the forge, on a couple 
of sacjks Avliich had been liurriedly spread, lay the 
stark, motionless form of a tall, powerfully-built man, the 
strongly-marked face livid in the pallor of the white light. 
At a glance my hither recognisiid tho dead man, whom in 
childhood he liad baptiseil, in youth had jireparcd for his 
first communion, in early manhood had bidden God-S])ood 
when ho left the parish to take the Queen’s shilling and join 
the old corps in whoso ranks hixd served many of the good 
old stock to which lie belonged. The head of the dead 
soldier lay in the lap of Mrs. Trovallack, whose tears were 
raining down on the fast-setting face ; wdiosc moans and 
wails it was that we Iiad heard while yet outside on the road 
and that we still listened to as we looked down upon her and 
her dead. 

“Who hath done this?” asked my fath(?r in his solemn 
tones of (|uiet authority. 

The woman looked up, dashed the tears from her 
streaming eyes, and between her bursting sobs replied in her 
south country Scots : — 

“I met Macdonald at the cross-roads whaur the coach 
passes. We traiv<‘lt thegither through the moss an’ ower tli(5 
muir. Juist as we gaed by the smiddy here Uauvit Moigaii, 
the foreign ditcher, dairted oot frae the gable end an’ gae 
Macdonald ao strong stab in the breist wi’ a king knife. Oh, 
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sir, but I saw the cruel flash o*t i* the nmnelight as he drove 
it hame ! He left it stickin*. See, sir, it’s in my man’s heart 
still ! ’An’ syne, withoot a word, the murderin’ villain sprang 
the hedge on the far side o’ the road, an’ got clean awa’ ! ” 
]3eforc midnight the rural policeman made his appearance, 
and remained in charge of the body until, in the small hours 
of the morning, arrived from llottensloiigh Neil Robertson, 
the superintendent of police for the county. He authorised 
the removal of the dead man to his father’s house, whither 
came, before the short winter day was done, the Procurator 
Fiscal from the county town ; and this functionary of justice 
promptly set about the “ taking of precognitions ” — the 
Scottish legal expression for the preliminary examination of 
persons whose evidence might be found relevant. The only 
witness to the actual deed was the woman Trevallack, who 
positively testitiod to David Morgan as the murderer. She 
knew him well, since from time to time he worked on old 
Macdonald’s farm ; and when he did so, he took his meals in 
the farmhouse and was served by herself. She furtlier testified 
that Morgan was actually in the kitchen of Coldhome when 
she set out to meet the returning . sergeant-major, and that he 
was the only person to whom she mentioned the errand on 
which she was leaving home. Asked whether she was aware 
of any reason that could have actuated Morgan to take the 
life of the sergeant-major, she dej)osed that she had sometimes 
thought Morgan had, in her own words, “ ta’en a notion ” of 
herself, but owned that this was merely an impression on her 
part. Outside of Mrs. Trevallack’s direct testimony, the circum- 
stantial evidence collected by the Procurator Fiscal against 
Morgan was not in itself of great strength. Wullie Watt the 
bljicksmith deposed that “ the foreigner,” as Morgan was 
commonly called, had been in the smithy in the course of tlie 
“ foreniclit,” but had left cpiite half an hour before Mrs. 
Trevallack’s scream of horror was heard out in the road. 
But every rural smithy in the north of Scotland was in those 
days the evening gossiping-place of the countryside; and 
the blacksmith testified that “ the foreigner ” was among the 
habitual freqin nters of the place. Several people on the 
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evening of the Timrder had met Morgan, apparently on his 
way home to his hovel on the muir, and had exchanged with 
him a word of greeting in the by-passing. None had 
observed in him anything “by ordnar,” and none could 
approximately specify the time of meeting him. 

Morgan had been apprehended in the early morning after 
the night of the murder, and hjui been straightway carried 
to the county jail. The police had found him slee])ing 
calmly in his hovel ; and when awakened he had evince(l no 
sign of perturbation. A smart young local solicitor volunteered 
to undertake his defence ; and, under his advice the prisoner 
declined the offer made to him by the Ih’ocurator Fiscal that 
he should, in Scottish legal phraseology, “ emit a declaration 
— in other words, make a statement on his own behalf. He 
lay in the county jail for some months, and then was removed 
to Aberdeen to stand his trial there before the Circuit Court, 
which corresponds to the English Assizes. The bloody 
tragedy in our quiet sequestered valley had thrilled the whole 
north country; and within the memory of man the old 
Court House of the good city of Bon Accord had never been 
so crowded as on the morning when I)avi<l Morgan was 
brought into the dock between two prison-warders to stand 
his trial for the wilful murder of ex-Sergeant- Major John 
Macdonald. 

A judge of the stern old school was on the bench. The 
prosecution by the Crown was conducted by the Senior 
Advocate Depute, the best crimimil lawyer of his day in 
Scotland. The prisoner Inid no means wherewith to secure 
the services of an advocate of high standing at the Scottish 
bar ; but his solicitor had retained for the defence a young 
advocate, Mr. Daner, whom he knew to be a man of great 
ability and who later rose to high eminence in his profession. 
My father had (iome into town to be present at a trial in 
which folk of his own parish were deeply concerned; and 
young as I was, I had a seat by his side in the body of the 
court. 

Of the details of the initial legal proceedings I have not 
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retained any close recollection, nor of the quaint old-world 
phraseology which I remember to have found bewildering; 
but T (Jo remember wondering why the prisoner was uniformly 
Spoken of as the “panel.” In my recollection the indict- 
ment was read, after which the (Joiinsel for the Crown briefly 
and temperately opened the case for the prosecution and 
promptly proceeded to call his witnesses. Those taken first, 
and I thought this strange, were people who gave merely 
circumstantial evidence — the old blacksmith and the men 
who had met Morgan on his way home. Then Margaret 
Trcvallack was placed in the witness-box. 8h('. wore mourn- 
ing, her once comely face was now deojijy worn, but her bear- 
ing was firm and composed. The evidence she gave in 
answer to the questions of the (h’own Counsel was in effect 
the same as that which had been embodied in the precogni- 
tions taken by the Procurator Fiscal. She swore positively to 
Morgan as the murderer of Macdonald. She had distinctly 
seen his face, and it w'as simply impossible that she could 
have been mistaken. Her evidence was given with a (piiet 
force of conviction which justly created a powerful impression 
on the crowded court. 

Then Mr. Daner rose to cross-examine the woman who 
coTifronted him so impassively. 

“ \^ou say you are a widow, Mrs. Trcvallack ” ho began. 

“ Ay, sir,” was the (piict answer. 

“ Who and what was your husband ? ” 

“Wiliam Trevallack, a private in the Aberncthy High- 
landers.” 

“ Where and when did you lose him ? ” 

“ He died of cholera at Kurnaiil in India, twaf year ago 
la^^t d anuary.” 

“ Have you any paper to prove your marriage and your 
husband s death ? ” . 

“No, sir. A box in which I keepit my papers was stolen 
frae me on the voyage hame frao India.” 

" Of what country was your husband ? ” 

“A Cornishman, he tellt me; frae the south-west o* 
England — a m’ner tae trade.” 
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“ That will do, Mrs. Trevtillack/* said Mr. Dimer suavely, 
as he resumed his seat. The woman had perceptibljf paled 
under his cpiiet and brief cross-examination, and I noticed 
her upper lip tremble more than once; but she maintained 
her calm, sad composure, and left the witness-box with a 
respectful curtsey to th() .judge. 

The Advocate Depute stated that Mrs. Trevallack's evi- 
dence completed tlic case for the Crown, and Mr. Daner rose 
to address tlic (Jourt for the defence. He spoke as un- 
emotionally as if he had been arguing in a dry commercial 
suit, and his (piiet measured manner seemed to send a chill 
through the audience. In half-a-dozen sentences he brushed 
aside as futile and feeble the circumstantial evidence adduced 
on the part of the prosecution. “ Pnictically,” said ho, “ in 
this case the Crown has cited but a single witness. I will 
not pause to argue whether a conviction could legally oi- 
justly follow on the evidence of a single witness who con- 
fessedly caught a mere glimpse of the face of the murderer 
of Macdonald, whoever ho may be. 1 sim])ly proceed to 
destroy the case for the (Jrown by informing the jury that 
the tcjstiniony Avhich has just been uttered by JIargaret 
Trevallack is wholly inadmissible, and iruist be exjjurgatcd 
from the record. And this, my lord and gentlemen of the 
jury, because the said Margaret Trevallack is no widow, as 
she perjured herself by swearing in your hearing that she is; 
and further, and of far more importance, because” — here 
Mr. Daner paused for a moment in the midst of a silence 
so dead that a pin-fall could have been heard ; then he 
quietly resumed: “because the said Margaret Trevallack 
is the wife of the panel ; and it is a princi})lo of our law that 
a wife cannot give evidence against her husband.” 

The scene was indescribable. The silence in which the 
young advocate had been speaking was broken, as he ended, 
by an universal gasp of utter astonishTiicnt. The judge him- 
self evinced a nast unwonted excitement; the audience 
simply seethed in a paroxysm of surprise. Three men only 
remained unmoved: the prisoner, his counsel, and his soli- 
citor. Mi\s. Trevallack had fainted dead away and was being 
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carried out of court by the people about her. The “ crier ” 
called ibr “ Silence ! ” at the judge’s coininand, and Mr. 
l)ancr quietly resinned : — 

“ It only remains that T prove the truth of the statement 
which I have made to the satisfaction of your lordship and of 
the jury. I produce a certificate of the marriage of Margaret 
Alison of Maybolc, Ayrshire, spinster; and William Trevallack 
of Camborne, Cornwall, private in the Abernethy llegiment of 
Koyal Highlanders, celebrated at Cawnporc, India, and duly 
dated and authenticated. I produce a certified copy obtained 
froiri the Adjutant-Generars office, of tlie sentence of a general 
court-martial held a.t Kurnaul in the Upper Province of 
Bengal on January 9, 1880, upon No. 4,180 Private William 
Trevallack of the Abernethy Regiment of Royal Highlanders, 
convicted for assaulting and beating on parade his superior 
officer Sergeant John Macdonald of the same regiment, and 
sentenced to bo discharged from the service and transported 
to Botany Bay for ten years. I produce original of warrant 
issued by the Superintendent of Convicts at Port Jackson, 
Now South Wales, dated January 9, 1846, certifying that 
William Trevallack late of the Abernethy Highlanders 
had duly served his allotted sentence of ton years’ trans- 
portation and was now a free man, at liberty to leave the 
colony for whatever destination lie might choose. And 
finally I call John Parry, late warder in Paramatta Prison 
m‘ar Port Jackson, to SAvear to the identity of the panel, 
who for reasons of his own with which we have no con- 
cern has chosen to call himself David Morgan, with the 
ox-convict William Trevallack, of whom ho had charge when 
Ti*evallack worked in his chain-gang, engaged in road-making 
in the Blue Mountains of New South Wales in the years 
1844-45. Call John Parry 1 ” 

John Parry, a tall, grizzle-boarded veteran, entered the 
box and curtly identified the prisoner. Cross-examined for 
the Crown, he read from his note-book the particulars of 
sundry marks, scars, and mutilations on the prisoner’s 
person which an examination would reveal. Two surgeons 
from the aiuiience volunteered to make the examination. 
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furnished with a copy of the ex~wardePs particulars. Re- 
turning into court with the prisoner after a short absence, 
they testified on oath that they had found on his body ajl 
the evidences of identification which Parry had specified. 
Mr. J^aner then claimed that he had completely proved 
every link in the chain of identification of the panel as 
the husband of the woman Avho in the witness-box had 
falsely sworn that lie was dead and that she was his widow. 
Ho added that since the direct evidence inculpating him 
as the murderer of Macdonald had failed and was of no 
avail for the cause charged and proven, and since the cir- 
cumstantial evidence was clearly of no account, his client 
was entitled to a finding of Not guilty ” at the hands of 
the jury. 

The judge, however, demurred to this demand. In his 
judgment the persons concerned with conducting the 
defence of the prisoner, knowing what they knew, had not 
done their best by their client. Whether they had in a 
measure sacrificed him to an anxiety for a sensational 
denoiienievt or not, he would not pretend to say. The 
witness Margaret Trevallack should have been cdiallenged 
as soon as she entered the witness-box, and the reason 
which rendered her evidence inadmissible should have been 
at once brought forward as the justification of the chal- 
lenge. Instead of this, she had been allowed to give her 
evidence, and that evidence must have impressed the jury, 
as he confessed it had impressed himself. Legally, it was 
true that it was not good evidence, but nevertheless the 
serious tenor of it remained with him, and, ho doubted 
not, with the jury also. In the exercise of his discretion 
he would direct the jury to bring in a finding of ‘‘Nbt 
proven.*’ 

The verdict of “ Not proven,” whi(jh the Scottish law 
permits, is in the nature of a compromi.se — when the person 
on his trial has not succeeded in proving his innocence of 
the offence laid to his charge, and when, nevertheless, the 
evidence does not warrant the finding of “ Guilty.” Tlie 
jury after an absence from court for a few minutes. 
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returned with the verdict the fitness of which had been 
iini)rcs»ed upon them by the judge. 

• Mrs. Trevallack never returned to our glen, and I never 
heard what became of her. Her husband came back 
among us to his bothy on the muir. A week later, on a 
Saturday evening, he presented himself at AVullic Watt’s 
sTuithy. The rustic congregation around the forgo rather 
drew away from him, and old WulUc frankly told him 
that he was not welcome there. Trevallack, or Morgan, as 
he was still mostly called, replied that he had no intention 
or desire to intrude; but that now that he had undergone 
his trial — I think the old Scots legal expression is “ tholed 
his assize ” — and could not be tried again, he would fain be 
j)ermitted to tell his story to the folk who had come to 
laiow him as a good comrade and harmless fellow, and 
whose goodwill, come what might, he was loth to lose. 
The vote of the smithy-parliament was in favour of his 
being allowed to deliver himself, and the manse grieve, 
who was among the auditoi*s, brought mo the gist of the 
strange tale. 

Trevallack, it seemed, while the regiment was ^piartered 
in Kurnaul, had reason to suspect Sergeant Macxlonald of 
paying undue attention to his wife, had words with him, 
and finally gave hhri a thrashing. For this assault on a 
superior officer the sergeant dared not in the (fircum- 
stances report him : but, in his spite against him subjecited 
him to a course of tyranny which ultimately became in- 
tolerable, till at length in an ungovernable fury of despair, 
Trevallack struck down the sergeant on rcginiental parade 
in face of the commanding officer. He was fortunate to 
have escaped the death-sentence, although at the time,, he 
sjiid, he would have preferred being shot, and so ending the 
misery of his life: for he was certain Macdonald had deli- 
berately ruined him because of his passion for the private 
soldier’s wife. As he sailed down the Bay of Bengal to his 
ten years of living death in New South Wales, he swore 
unto himself an oath that if he lived to regain liis free- 
dom, he would never rest until he had slain the man who 
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had doubly wrecked his life. The long years passed, and 
his pass of emancipation was in his pocket as he sU^od on 
the shore of Port Jackson and looked seaward between 
Sydney Heads. He worked his passage to Calcutta and 
painfully and slowly travelling up country, found indeed 
the old regiment at llmballa, but no Sergeant Macdonjild 
was now serving in it. Ho had been promoted to sergeant- 
major, the old soldiers told the tramp, whom, after his 
ten years of hardship and harsh discipline in the Austra- 
lian chain-gang, they did not recognise; but who knew 
them yet refrained from revealing himself. Macdonald had 
sonie time previously been detached on some special staft- 
duty, whither Trevallack could not discover. The orderly- 
room clerk could not enlighten him; but from that functionary 
he ascertained the name of the Highland parish of which 
Macdonald was a native, and also the date at which would 
expire the term of service for which ho had enlisted. Then 
he learned from an old married woman of the regiment— 
who knew him not, although he and his wife had lived in 
Kurnaul next room to her, and who wondered why this 
stranger tramp wanted the information — that after Private 
Trevallack was transported eleven years gone, Sergeant 
Macdonald had sent that poor fellow's wife to Scotland to 
live in his bxther’s house until such time as the regiment 
should go home, and he then be able to buy his discharge. 
As for Trevallack, everybody held him as good as dead 
when he was carried down country in irons to be shipped 
to Australia. 

In Macdonald's native parish, then, Trevallack had con- 
cluded, was the place where he could be most surely 
marked down; and thither by slow degrees and devious 
ways he betook himself, changing his name and his place 
of origin. No more than had his old comrades did the 
woman who really was his wife recognise in the bowed and 
clumsy Welsh stranger her Cornish husband of the long 
bygone time in Kurnaul. Unconsciously the wretched 
woman set him on the track of his enemy whom she loved. 
It was he, and none other, who had struck Macdonald to 
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the heart out yonder in the road, as the man who had 
mined .his life neared him with an arm round the waist 
of the woman of whom the cx-sergeant had robbed the 
victim of his tyrannic malevolence : nor did he repent the 
deed. He had resolved to avow it in the dock and go to 
the gallows with a light heart, now that he had taken his 
revenge. But the young solicitor who had come to him 
in the county gaol represented to him that, having regard 
to the long cruel provocation and suffering he had endured, 
what he had done was, in the title of an old book, “Killing 
no Murder,” and that it behoved him to make a tight for 
life. They all knew what had been the result. He would 
very fain be allowed to stay among them, since he had no 
friends elsewhere; lie would not obtrude himself so long 
as they would just pass him tlu^ “ Good day.” But if they 
shunned liim for the blood on his hands, he would go 
away out into the liard world. 

There was an interval of silence. Then Wullie Watt, 
baring his old head, said solemnly, “ What saith the Book, 
‘ Vengeance is Mine ; 1 will repay, saith the Lord.’ Ye’ve 
been a sinfu’ man, an’ a bluidthirsty man, William Trevallack ; 
but ye’ve been sair tried and sair vranged; and here is 
my halin’!” 
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PllElTY MAIUTZA OF TIUNOVA. 

I AM well aware that in giving the above heading to 
this chapter I am exposing myself to scorn, obloquy, 
and contumely. Throughout life 1 have consistently 
tried to be a man of truth ; but 1 am mournfully con- 
scious that this attribute will now be strenuously denied 
me. “ To speak of a pretty J3iilgarian woman,” 1 hear 
Mr. Frederick Boyle assert in his mild yet direct manner, 
‘*is to eiiimciate a contradiction in terms.” Mr. Beatty- 
Kingston, a judge of the sex, will probably foritudate the 
axiom that “it is not in the nature of things that there 
can be a pretty Bulgarian woman.” T am with both those 
gentlemen to a moditied extent; physical repulsiveness is 
the rule as regards tlie female Bulgarian: but there never 
was a rule without at least one exception. So far as my 
experience goes, Maritza of Tirnova was the unique e.x- 
ception. Some people may say that since she was simply 
not so grim as were her fellow-countrywomen, I over- 
estimate her attractions in describing her as “pretty;” but 
this 1 do not conceive to be case. For 1 have a (;on- 
stitutional dislike to a pretty woman, although my* impar- 
tiality compels me to acknowlege her beauty. I have never 
known a pretty woman who was not impertinently conscious 
of her charms, and who did not conduct herself as if she 
herself had some meritorious share in the construction of 
herself as a thing of beauty, instead of being, as a matter 
of fact, wholly unconsidered and unconsulted in that 
operation. That this illogical self-consciousness extends 
beyond the sphere of sophisticated and artificial society, was 
exemplified somewhat vividly in the case of the fair Maritza 
of Tirnova. 8he was a finished coquette, and no spoiled 
beauty of the season could be saucier. When I met her 
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[ was — well, not to say old : the proper expression, perhaps, 
would •be — in my mature prime, with a distinct sprinkling 
pf grey in my hyacinthine locks. I ventured to make a 
few flattering remarks to this flower of a primitive semi- 
civilisation. She laughed, made a 'iuou, and cheerfully 
suggested that I sliould go and make love to her mother, 
a portly matron of an advanced age ; she herself meanwhile 
renewing her flirtation with Villiers, who at that stage of 
his career was still young and beautiful. 1 dispassionately 
cite this little episode to vindicate my impartiality, not- 
withstanding the young woman’s melancholy lack of appre- 
ciation of my merits, in ascribing to her the epithet of tlie 
“ pretty Maritza.” 

It was not to make the acquaintance of the young lady 
in (piestion that we had penetrated into the bowels of the 
ugly and squalid Hulgaria — that game, even to the more 
youthful \dllicrs, would have been scarcely worth the 
(jandle. The fact was that we were with the Russian army 
whicdi crossed the Danube in the end of Juno, 1877. We 
had boon with gallant old Yolchine’s stout soldiers of the 
^'ulllynia and Minsk regiments . when in the sullen dark- 
ness of the early morning of the 27th, thej'^ had crossed 
(he Danube in the pontoon boats and had fallen uj)on the 
Turkish detachment at the Tekir-Dere. A few days later 
th<* pontoon bridge was completed, and there crossed into 
Bulgaria the column, 18,000 strong of all arms, at the head 
of which Gourko was to [)enetrate into the Balkans and 
take in reverse the Turkish gfirrison in the Passes. Gourko 
puslied on ahead of his infantry with his two cavalry 
brigades, one of dragoons commanded by Prince Eugene 
of Leuchtenborg, and one of hussars commanded by the 
late Duke (Nicholas) of Leuchtenberg, both near relatives 
of the Czar.* The first three days’ march was over a bare, 
rolling country studded with villages and farms; on the 
morning of the 4th of July we were at the mouth of the 
Zavada gorge in the trough of which flows the J antra, 
skirted by the road Avhich leads up to the irregular precipice- 
fringed mass of rock on which Tirnova is built. 
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Turkish troops >vero reported still in possession of the 
town, but Goiirko drove them iiway with insignilicant loss 
and we entered the same afternoon. Tirnova is perched 
on a veritable eyrie, the rock sunnnit having just space for 
a cramped market-place and a tortuous narrow street, 
flanked l)y tall, quaint-fronted wooden houses with projecting 
balconies and a (jontiriuous anaide over the side-walks. 
MacGahan had been in Tirnova in the previous summer 
during his “atrocities” investigations, and had then been 
the guest of Maritza and her mother, to whose domicile we 
were all now heartily welcomed. Ascending to the first 
floor — there was a shop on the street level — we found our- 
selves in a spacious lofty room, with a divan along all the 
four sides ; the floor was covered with fine old Kastern rugs 
and in one corner was the shrine or tkon with a lamp 
burning in front of it. 

We wore well fed, our meal being served on a round 
table about a foot high, around which we lay or s(juatted 
on the rugs; Maritza sang to us and played on an instru- 
ment whoso name 1 did not know, niaking eyes at Villiers 
all the time, and taking occasion to wound my icmotir ‘pm/tre 
in the manner already alluded to — a snub which afforded 
infinite amusement to MacGahan, who was a geiiLal cynic 
in his easy-going way. 

Ne.xt morning Gourko’s hussar brigad(^ came prancing 
through the town, bands playing, colours flying, swords at 
the “carry,” Prince Eugene curvetting at the head of his 
command, and every oflicer and every trooper making the 
most of himself in the eyes of the “ good brothers ” who 
were being rescued from Turkish tyranny. From the 
Maritza balcony we were all looking down on the martial 
scene, Maritza in raptures over the brave liussian soldiers, 
kissing her hand to the officers whom she had already 
distinguished from the troopers, and babbling “ Welcome, 
brothers ! ” in her pretty lisping accent. Villiers, quite 
out of it, was salving his wounds by assiduous sketching, 
and MacGahan was exchanging greetings with his many 
friends in the brigade. Suddenly MacGahan gave a great 
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shout of astonishment, bolted doAvn into the street, and was 
presently seen to bo dragging a hussar officer offi his horse 
by main force. This feat accomplished, the pair were visibly 
hugging each other with great warmth. A word to the 
colonel, a direction to fi trooper to look after the officer’s 
horse; and then MacGahan led ids friend upstairs into the 
salon of the Maritza mansion and introduced the latter 
to us all. 

The hussar officer was certainly one of the liandsomest 
men I have ever seen — tall, square-shoiddcred, (dean-tlanked, 
with a small well-poised head, regular features, laughing 
blue eyes, and a smile of singular winsomcncss. Closer 
inspection revealed linos which told of dissipation and a 
wild reckless life, but somehow those tell-tale tokens gave 
the man a certain added attracttivcncss. It appeared that 
MacGahan and this Kussian officer, whose name was Andreio- 
vich, had been close comrades in the Khivan campaign of 
187;3. His career had been a strange one — or, rather, it 
would have been so in any other service than the Russian. 
Of a noble family, he had begun his ndlitary life in the Cuards. 
Three years of St. Petersburg dissi])ation saw him “ stone- 
broke” and, as the custom is in respect of Guard officers 
who have “expended” themselves, he was sent to serve in 
the army of Asia. For some misconduct he had been 
reduced to the ranks, but had retrieved his position by an 
aci. of signal valour in the Khivan campaign; and later he 
had been permitted to return to Europe and take service 
.in the hussar regiment in which he now commanded a 
troop. 

Seated side by side on the divan MacGahan and the 
oliiccr affectionately recalled many reminiscences of their 
Khivan intimacy; but I noticed that the subject by no 
means wholly engrossed the sprightly Russian. Maritza sat 
by her musical instrument, occasionally playing a note, and 
ignoring the dashing soldier with a profound intensity that 
was clearly over-acted. His eyes, on the contrary, were 
continually wandering in the direction of the artless young 
coipiette; and when MacGahan left him to pay a visit to 
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General Goiirko, the captain opened the trenches with a ’ 
gay insimr'uivce to which Maritz:a could not help hut 
respond. There was every indication in the carliet stages , 
of the affair that the gallant captain regarded himself a*s 
irresistible, and assumed that his success would be of the 
vrni, ridi, vi,ri kind. Maritza, it is true, had little know- 
leflgc of the world, but nature had bestowed on her a gift 
that was a full e(|uivalent. She parried the thrusts of the 
ca])tain with a demure ingenuousness that irritated him 
while inspiring him with additional ardour : she affected 
not to undcretand the meaning of his impassioned protesta- 
tions; and on the third day drove him all but frantic by 
informing him in the most innocent manner, that a captain 
of the Leuchtenberg dragoons who was to remain in 
Tirnova Avdiile Gourko’s expedition crossed the Balkans, had 
been billeted on her mother. The same evening the 
dragoon captain took up his cpiarters; and, if appearances 
wont for anything, promptly fell in love with Maritza. As 
the latest arrival he rather scored oft* poor Andrei ovich, 
who Avas none the happier that he had to leave next 
morning the field of love for quite another field. But he 
did ]iot depart utterly discjonsolate ; Maritza was kind to 
him as he took his fareAvell on the staircase; and I came 
to the belief that the little coquette really did care for the 
handsome hussar. 

Meanwhile the Avooden but enamoured dragoon captain 
did not have things all his own Avay. Gourko's people 
marched aAvay on the morning of the 12th; on the after- 
noon of the same day there arrived in Tirnova the Grand 
Buko Nicholas the comnuindcr-in-chief of the ai^my, Avith 
a great staff of princes and nobles. His reception in the 
anenent capital was full of character and enthusiasm. At 
Zavada, across the mouth of the gorge leading up to the 
tOAvn, a picturesque arch had been constructed Avith branches 
of trees under Avhich as they passed, the soldiers un- 
covered without orders to the great delight of the Bulgfiriaris. 
Buring the four hundred years of the Turkish supremacy 
no Christian bell had chimed throughout all the land, but 
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the old bells had been hidden away until the day of 
emancipation should come; and now from the two high- 
perche(T monasteries overhanging the gorge came tlio blithe 
(farillon t.o the sound of which the venerable priests came 
down to meet the brother of the Czar with banners and 
pictures and with a large old Bible in the now obsolete 
Sclavonic which the soldiers kissed as they passed. At 
the chief entrance of the town the Grand Duke was met 
by robed priests chanting prayers, and by great crowds of 
townsfolk. After a short service in the cpiaint old Byzan- 
tine church he passed through the streets })i-ecede(l by a 
crowd of girls singing. Flowers and wreaths rained down 
upon him from the windows — ^laritza extremely active in 
this department — and the town rang with joy and excite- 
ment. 

The (}rand Duke was quartered in the Konak, which 
had been somewhat hurriedly evacuated by the Turkish 
(lovernor a few days previously; but for a large proportion 
of his Highness's staff billets had to be found in the houses 
of the inhabitants. They were delighted to show hospi- 
tality to the Russian oliicers. Mai'itza's mother received a 
young gentleman of distinction-— if my recollocjtion serves 
me right — none other than the Prince Alexander of Patten- 
Lorg whom the world later knew as Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria, and who was more recently knoAvn under the 
title of C^ount Hartenau. ifaritza would not have been 
true to herself if she had not done her level best to fas- 
cinate this young pseudo-Serenity, but his Highness was 
not found to be more than civilly susceptible. What might 
have happened if the stay in Tirnova of the headquarter 
staff had been prolonged, it is impossible to guess. Maritza 
might have become for a time the foremost Bulgarian of 
her sex, since subsequent events proved that the Prince 
did not regard rank in a wife as indispensable. But he 
was at the mercy of Maritza only for a few days ; and 
when he went away with his chief she had only the dra- 
goon captain to operate upon. This offi(*er was not so 
impetuous as his hussar rival; he knew how to dissemble 
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his love, and Maritza b}" no means had it all her own way 
with him. 

riqued by the dragoon’s strategic reserve Maritza* exerted 
all her blandishments, and the captain thawed by degree^s 
until at length he melted altogether. It was then Maritza’s 
turn to hold ott*, the more so that she really cared nothing 
for the dragoon othcer and merely was anmsing herself 
pour le fevipK Early in August Andreiovich returned 

to Tirnova, after sharing in (lourko’s wonderful and adven- 
turous raid to the southward of the Balkans. I had . ridden 
out to Nikup to meet the returning squadrons which 
Miicdahan had accompanied, and to hear the detailed account 
of their adventures. We spent the night in that village 
gossiping with the returned Avanderers. Andreiovich had 
won the St. George’s Cross. He had ascended the Schipka 
from the south, liad been in the fire treacherously given by 
the Turks after they had displayed the white flag, and on 
the ft)lloAving day had seen the headless Russian corpses 
strewn over the slope before the abandoned Russian camp, 
and the Russian heads which in wanton devihy the Turks 
had severed from the bodies and piled in a S3unmetrical 
heap Avith the faces outward. He had ridden with liis 
squadron southAvard from Eski Zagra, ci'ossed the Maritza 
River at Gliterbu, and destroyed a section of the Adrianople 
and Philippopolis RailAvay ; and Avhen Sulieman Pasha sud- 
denly surrounded Prince Leuchtenberg in Eski Zagra, he 
had gained distinction by his cool dai-ing in the cavalry 
charge Avhich cut through the Turks’ environment of that 
toAvn, and enabled the Russian liorsemen to relieve the 
pressure on Gourko’s right Aving. He had shared the miseries 
of the retreat through the Dalboka and Hankioi Ikisses, dur- 
ing Avhich the Avounded died like flics from jolting and ex- 
posure and hale men succumbed from fatigue and sunstroke. 

It Avas not ho, the reader maj^ be sure, who told us all 
those exploits of the young hussar; indeed, during tlie 
recital he evinced considerable impatience, and on the first 
available opportunity he asked me to take a stroll with him 
in the tAvilight. He wanted to knoAV all about Maritza, and 
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wliat wove tho relations between her and Sablanoff— that 
I should have niontionod earlier, was tho iiaino of the dragoon 
captain. I was strictly non-con unittal ; Andreiovicli becaino 
fuitted, and we parted. 1 rejoined the other officei-s and saw 
no more of him that night. 

Next morning early I rode towards Tirnova, and a mile 
outside came on Aiidreiovich sitting on Ijorseback under a 
tree, evidently waiting for Jiie. A glance at his face sliowcd 
me that ho was in a state of excitement. He (iame at me as 
if he intended to ride me down, roaring : “ That pig I That 
what you call low cad!’' 1 refused to speak to him until 
he moderated his tone, and hti became (piietor. “ When I 
left you last evening,” said he, “I rode into ’firnova, gave 
up my horse, and went straight to Maritza’s house. I entered 
without warning, and lo ! Maritza and Sablanotl* sat together 
on tho divan, abominably close, my frienrl, and 1 believe his 
arm was round her waist ! Tho interloping dog know well 
my prior intentions, and it was mean beyond conception on 
his part to take advantage of a brother officer when absent 
on service in the field. I told him so with great fervour and 
directness, and then I called hini a vochoti, pulled his nose, 
and cut liim across the shoulders with my riding-whip. Of 
course lie must tight, and, to do him justice as a Kussian 
otli(!er, 1 do not for a moment suppose that he can have any 
wish to cviide fighting.” 

Now the regulations of the Kussian military service pro- 
hihit duelling by officers, but it is nev^erthcless winked at 
so long as the atsiis hdli is not of a disreputable character; 
oidy under no conditions are officers allowed act as seconds. 
Andiviovich re(piisitioned my services in this capacity, and 
T a'eluctantly consented to act on bis behalf; a Oerman 
ex-officer who was corresponding for a Berlin paper, agreed 
to be the second of tho dragoon captain. The latter, in his 
cool, sententious way, was cxtnanely bloodthirsty. He 
demanded that the duel should be fought with revolvers, the 
tiring to be maintained until results occurred or tho weapons 
bo emptied. The hussar, who as the clialk iiged had the 
choice of weapons, fell in warmly with the views of his 
N 
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antagonist in the matter of* weapons, and was resolute that 
the duel should bo d oxiLrance. The German ex-officer 
turned out a vicarious lirc-oator ; and my task, that of modi- 
fying the ferocity of the combat, was no easy one. At length* 
by arguing that it beseemed cavalry officers to light with 
the weapon of that service to which they belonged, T siuiceeded 
in bringing it about that the duel should bo fought witli 
sabres, and hoped that the worst that would happen would 
be a flesh wound or two. The meeting took placie in a wood 
close to Tirnova one morning soon after daybreak. Andreio- 
vich pushed the attack from the first, Sablanoff, who was 
the cooler inan and the better swordsman, standing on the 
<lefensive. But it happened that onc(j the latter missed his 
guard, and the nimble hussar promptly giving ])oint ran his 
sabre through the dragoon’s left shoulder so forcibly that a 
foot of the weapon came out behind. 

Mischief would have come of it had avc carried Sablanoff 
to the military hospital; and we had no alternative but 
to bring him to his billet in the Maison Maritza and have 
him seen to there by the surgeon of his regiment, who might 
be trusted to report him ill of some other malady than a 
sabre-thrust. Maritza had known nothing of the duel before 
its occurrence; and when she had to be told of it as 
the wounded man . was being brought into the house, she 
showed truer and deeper feeling than I had given her credit 
for possessing. Coquette though she was the girl had a 
heart, and was honestly shocked that she should have bee]i 
the cause of the shedding of blood. Her repentance was 
most genuine. She nursed the wounded Sablanoff with un- 
remitting care. When Andrciovich came to see her the 
day after the duel, and reproached her — not very severely.— 
for having caused it, she owned her fault with many tears, 
entreated his forgivene.ss, confessed that all her heart belonged 
to him, and definitely plighted her troth to the handsome 
hussar. Ho would fain have perpetrated matrimony then 
and there, so aident were his emotions ; but Maritza, althoiigli 
in love, had not wholly taken leave of her senses, and pre- 
vailed on him to wait until the war was over. 
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Such renown had Andrciovich earned in the Gourko 
expedition that on his return to Tirnova, stout ohl General 
Radetsky the coniniander of the 8th Army C'orps, appointed 
him to his staff in the capacity of aide-de-camp. During 
the quiet days in Tirnova the duties of that billet wci’e 
very light, and the hussar was free to spend most of his 
time in the society of his pretty Maritza. Ihit this halcyon 
interval of love-making was to be of short duration. About 
the middle of August there came tidings to Radetsky that 
Suliemaii’s Turkish army some 50,000 strong, was threat- 
ening the Balkan passes from the south. General Darozinski 
witli but sonic 5,000 men was holding the S(;hipka ; to 
strengthen him Radetsky ordered a regiment from Selvi, 
commanded by the (Colonel Stolietoff* who a year later was 
the head of the Russian Mission to C\abul which caused the 
Afghan war of 1878-79. Radetsky himself, thinking the 
KIcna Pass in greatest danger hurried thither with a brigade ; 
but presently learned it was the Sehipka against which the 
Turks were concentrating, and therefore made for that 
position with all the speed he could compass. No man was 
ever nearer being too late than was he when he climbed 
the Sehipka on the afternoon of August 28rd. h’or three 
long days 40,000 Turks with a powerful artillery had been 
continually assailing the gallant handful commanded by 
Dorozin.ski and Stolietoff As the sun was sinking, the 
Turks had so wound round both the Russian flanks that the 
Moslem soldiery were on the point of joining hands in the 
.Russian rear. 

A reinforcement opportunely arrived, consisting of a 
battalion of riflemen brought up on Cyossack horses by 
Riidctsky himself, who, having saved the day and the position, 
was now marching up the road with Jiis staff at his back, 
and rimning. the triple gauntlet of the Turkish lire to join 
the two commanders on the peak close to the battery of 
the first position. But one jiiember of the general’s staff 
was not following him. In front of the sombre green lino 
of riflemen down the glen I marked a figure in blue uniform, 
and when the detachment returned from its successful dash, 
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there came inarching on its flank that extremely reckless 
warrior, C^aptaiu Amlreiovicli. He said the gener§,l had 
given hiiii permission to take part in the lively aftair, but — 
well, I shall not pursue the snbjoc.t. 

Of the following day, the 24th of August, I never think 
without a shudd(?r. The llussiau position was on a long 
serpentine ridge along the top of which ran the road, 
spreading out somewhat toward tlie summit where was the 
earthwork known as Fort St. Nicholas. On each side of 
this ridge there was a deep depression, be^^ond which, both 
right and left of the central ridge, stretched a parallel 
elevation held by the Turks, whose lire commanded and 
swept the whole length of the Russian position. There was 
no spot on the central ridge which was not exposed to tiro. 
At the bandaging place men already wounded were killed ; 
the surgeons were shot in the midst of their ministrations 
to the \v'()unded. The cooks were struck down as they 
tended the soup-kettles far to the rear. General Darozinski 
was killed while resting on what was thought the shelter 
of a reverse slope. General Petroceni was slain away back 
among the reserves. General Dragojuiroft' was wounded 
when on the glacis of St. Nicholas, and among those who 
took part in carrying that gallant oflicer to the hut which 
did duty as a field hospital, only two (of whom I was one) 
escaped injury from bullet fire. The Turks made attack 
after attack with extraordinary djish and resolution ; but the 
Russian resistance was stubborn, and as the day began to 
wane Radetsky believed that the time had come for him to 
take the offensive. The Tirailleurs and the Hrianski regi- 
ment were thrust down into the decj) wooded hollow inter- 
vening between the Russian ridge and the steep slope 
leading up to the “Woody Mountain” on which the Turks 
had a battery and redoubt. For hours the struggle) swayed 
to and fro down there among the trees. There is some- 
thing excepiionally gi-uesome about a fight in a wood. You 
can see nought save an occasional glimpse of dark colour 
among the foliage, and the wdiitc clouds of smoke rising 
above it like soap-bubbles. Hoarse shouts and shrill cries come 
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back on the wind from out the mysterious inferno. Wounded 
men cyme staggering out from among the swarthy trunks, and 
collapse in a heap or crawl backwards to the ambulance men. 

* To help the rifiemeu and Brianskis, the two battalions 
Oi the Jitomer regiment were summoned from their shelter 
in the ditch of St. Niciholas Fort, and w'cnt away to the 
right almost along the sky line. Covered by artillery fire 
they made good progress for a while, but then came to a 
standstill. The battalions had left two companies behind 
to act as supports. Radetsky took one (tompany his chief- 
of-statf another, and led them on to the light. His staff 
accompanied the brave old (;hicf. 1 shook hands with 
Andreiovich, as with a smile in his eye and a cigarette 
between his lips he liiigered one moment to give me a 
. inessage in case he should not come hack. 

And ho did not (joTiie ba('-k. T watched him till the 
handful of reinforcements entcriKl the Avood, and thou 1 
could see nothing more. Hut the Jitomers did not, succeed, 
although they lost enormously in the stubbornly-made 
attempt. They came back a good deal broken up, Avith 
heavy loss of olUcers, and nobody could tell when or how 
Andreiovich had gone doAvn. For my own part i do not 
h«‘sitate to admit that I fervently hoped m3" poor friend 
had been shot dead; for the warfare in Avhicli the Hussians 
\vr! <* engaged had a teature of savagery which marked the 
perpetrators as unworthy to rank among c.ivilis' d nations. 
The Turks iimiriably slaughtered their wounded a]itagonists 
-found b}’ them on the Held, and the biitchiiry Avas freely 
accompanied by aggravations of barbarity and torture such 
as cannot be iloscribed. In common Avith all Russian 
otHcers, Andreiovich c^arried a dagger with Avhich to take 
his oAvn life in case of being wounded and left Avithouf a 
chaiKio of rcmov^al b}" the Russian Ivrankentrager. 

Radetsk}^ although he had not entirely made good the 
position, had so prospered that when • leaving him in the 
evening I ventured to express my belief that he need not fear 
dislodgment. “ With Clod's help,” said the old Avan*ior, “ 1 
shall hold on here till I am ordered aAvay.” 
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Early next morning I ir/is In the Iinperml beachquartevs nt 
Gonii Studeii, where, as the bearer of the latest intolhgcnce, I 
called on to report the ^itiiiie to the Izar. Thence I 
hurried to the telegraph office at Bucharest, and, niy telegram 
despatchcr], iniiriediatcly began my return journey towards the 
Scliipkii. 

On my wjiy down therefrom I had made a short detour 
into 'I'iniova on the melancholy errand of breaking to 2 K)or 
Maritza the sad tidings regarding her betrothed. Minutes were 
of importance to me, and I had left the poor girl in a dead 
faint in her mother s arms. On my return 1 found no Maril/a 
in the Tirnova house. Her irmthcr told me sadly that on tlio 
morning after my night visit she liad started for the Schipka, 
refusing the companionship of the mother, because of the 
certain absence of such comfort as the old lady was accus- 
tomed to. 

Returning to the Schipka on the fifth day after having 
quitted it, I found Radetsky drinking tea, seated in a bower of 
leaves perched on the summit of the peak. “ Here 1 am,” 
said he, as I told you I should be ; and there arc no bullets 
flying now. Rerdek, the Woody Mountain, and the Raid 
Mountain are now clear of Turks ; they have got their belly- 
ful of fighting, and are now litiking their wounds down below 
in the valley villages.” 

You could still get shot on the outlying spurs if you 
wanted to very badly, for occasional Turks did continue to 
prowl; but the chief was substantially correct. It would liavc 
been pleasanter if he had employed burial parties a little more 
freely, hut Radetsky was not a fastidious person. In the stone 
hut on the ridge which had been the field hospital, I found 
poor Maritza tending two soldiers so severely wounded that 
they could not be moved. Slie had in her possession her 
lover’s uniform all torn and soiled with blood and (day. The 
sorry fragments had been found in a little hollow somewhat 
wide of the line of the charge, and there lay beside them a 
naked corpse whose state was such after three days’ exposure 
to sun and weather, that no identification was possible. 
Maritza steadily refused to believe that the body was that of 
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Andrciovich, but she wius alone in her conviction ; and indeed 
the name of Captain Michael Andrciovich of the 9th Hussars 
had been included among the “ killed ” in the supplement to 
*(}eueral Radetskj^’s despatch. 

I tried in vain to persuade Maritza to return with me to 
her mother. Her pretext for refusal was her duty to the two 
])oor broken fellows whom she was nursing ; but it was not 
difficult to perceive she still hoped against hope that her lover 
might yet turn up. The (labrova woman who was sharing tlie 
nursing duty promised faithfully that as soon as the two 
wounded men were dead— they were beyond recovery— she 
herself Avould accompany Maritza down to Tirnova and would 
not leave her till she was in her mother’s arms. 8o I bade a 
sad farewell to the poor wau-faced girl, so changed from the 
still recent days of coquetry ; and departed to another section 
of the theatre of war, where amid the carnage of Plevna I 
did not lose the memory of the tragedy now associated in my 
mind with the once gay Maritza. 

It was in the Podo Mogosoi of Bucharest in the following 
February that, to my unutterable surprise, 1 met Maritza arm- 
in-arm with Andrciovich, he in civilian dress and walking very 
lame with the support of a stick. 

Yes,” said Maritza, all her archness restored, “ this fellow 
one morning last month coolly sauntered into our house, siip- 
])orted on crutch and staff and with one leg supported by a 
strap round his neck, condescended to kiss ine, and then sat 
down and demanded vodki. Since then, I may inform you, I 
have amused myself by marrying him. I’ve told you all that 
is important: he must give himself the trouble of recounting 
the details.” We went into Brofft’s restaurant, and Andrciovich 
b:)ld his strange story : — 

‘‘ During our attack on the lYoody Mountain a Turk and I 
were at close quarters, when a bullet shattered my leg and I 
rolled into a hollow carrying along with nu^ the Turk whom I 
killed with my dagger. Averting faintness by rcwsorting to my 
flask, I first bandaged my leg ; and hoping to escape the fate 
which so many of our poor wounded fellows incur, I tore off 
my uniform, stripped the dead Turk, and contrived to work 
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myself into his garments. All night 1 lay there uninterfered 
with, but sullering groat agony. Early on the following inorning 
there passed elose to me, going to the front, a tall man in the 
dress of a Turkish otheer. I was about to risk it and call to 
him, when he tripped over a root and as he recovered himself 
I distinctly heard him say ‘ Damn.’ That satisfied mo he was 
an Englishman, and I addressed him in your language. He 
was most kind. His name was Campbell, and he commanded 
a battalion in Sulieman’s army.* He got a stretcher on which 
I was placed, Campheirs Turks, who carried me, believing that 
J was a wounded countryman. Campbell accompanied me 
down into Schipka village and handed mo over to the (jare of 
the British surgeons of the Red Crescent organisation. Drs. 
Leslie, Hume, and Sandwith treated mo with the greatest skill 
and assiduity, but months passed and I was still on my back. 
Sulieman marched Avestward a\)out the Now Year, leaving 
A^essil Pasha at and about the Schipka with some 40,000 men. 
You must have heard how Radetsky, Mirsky, and Skobeleff 
came Avallowing through the ten- feet deep snoAv on the Schipka 
in January, and how Skobeleff after a desperate struggle for 
the possession of the Shenova redoubts, received the siu-ronder 
of Vessil and his whole? army. That evening I (joased to be a 
Avouiidcd Turk and became a lame Russian — good for no more 
soldiering, worse luck. WTien the track got Ix'aten over the 
pass, I found a Turkish j)on 3 ^ on Avhich 1 rode into (labrova 
and thence down th(? valley to Tirnova. Alarit/a didn’t in tlic 
least expect to see me any more ; but I will say this for her, 
that although that dragoon fellow was still wistfully promenad- 
ing Tirnova, she never gave him the slightest cncouragei 7 ient. 
One fine morning she went to church with me and came 
out Madame Andreiovich : and now we are on our way to 
Russia, when I shall have to make things unpleasant for my 
father if he does not behave handsomely to us.” 

And so now there is not any more a “ pretty Maritza ” in 
Tirnova. 

* .He was a man of exceptional daring, who, having seen much service in 
many countries, was killed in the attack on Sekukuni’s Mountain in South 
Africa, when in command of the Swazi contingent. 
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THE DEATH OF THE PRINCE IMJ‘ERIAJ.. 

I T was in Znhiland, on the evening of June 1,1879. A little 
group of us were at dinner in the tent of General Marshall, 
who con in landed the cavalry brigade in tlie British army 
which Avas inarching on IJlundi, King (^ctewayo’s royal 
kraal. The sun was just going down when (.'olonel Harrison, 
the cpiartor master-general, put his head inside the tent door, 
and called aloud in a strange voice, “ Good God ! the Prince 
Imperial is killed!” Harrison, though stolid, sometimes 
jested, and for the moment this announcement Avas not taken 
seriously. Lord Doavuo, ^larshalVs aide-de-camp, threw a crust 
of bread at his liead, and Herbert StoAvart, then Marshairs 
brigade-major, afterwards killed during the desert marcli in the 
Soudan, laughed aloud. 

But, sitting near the door, t discerned in the faint light of 
the dying day the horror in Hariison’s face, and sprang to my 
feet instinctively. The news Avas only too latally true ; and 
wVien the dismal, broken story of the survi\T)rs of the party 
hail been told, throughout the force there Avas a thrill of 
scaTow for the poor gallant lad, a burning sense of shame 
that he should have been so miserably left to his fate, and a 
deep syni]>athy for th(^ torlorn widow in I^ngkand on Avhom 
fortune seemed to riyoicc in hc.aping disaster on disaster, 
b(a'eavtanent on bereavement. 

. T knoAv the Prince Avell. On the first two occasions T saAv 
him it Avas through a binocular from a considerable distance, 
On August 2, 1870, the day on Avhich the hoy of fourteen in 
the words of his lather “ received his baptism of tire,” I was 
Avatching from the drill-ground above Saarbriicken in com- 
pany with the last remaining Prussian soldiers, the (mc.oming 
swarm-atla(;k of Battaille’s tirailleurs firing as they hurried 
across the plain. The tirailleurs had passed a little knoll 
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which rose in the plain about midway between the Spicheren 
hill and where I stood, and presently it was crowned ^by two 
liorseinen followed by a gr(Mit staff. The glass told me that 
without a doubt the senior of the foremost horsemen was the 
Emperor Napoleon, and that the younger, shorter and slighter 
— a mere boy he looked — Wiis the Prince Imperial, whoni we 
knew to be with his father in the field. 

A fortnight later, in the early morning of the 15th, the 
day before Mars-la-Toiir when the (lerman army was tis yet 
only east and south of Metz, 1 ac(Jompanied a German horse- 
battery which, galloj)ing up to within five hundred paces of 
the chateau of Longueville around which was a French (?amp 
of some size, opened fire on chateau and camp. After a few 
shells had been fired groat confusion was observed about the 
chateau and in the camp, and I distinctly discerned the Emperor 
and his son emerge from the building, mount, and gallop away, 
followed l)y suite and escort. 

Years later in Zididand, when the day’s work was done for 
both of us and the twilight was falling on the rolling veldt, 
the Prince was wont occasionally to gossip with me about those 
early days of the great wjir which we had witnessed from oppo- 
site sides, and ho told me his experiences of the morning just 
mentioned. A crash awoke him with a start and he was sitting 
up in be<l, bewildered, when his father entered with the exclam- 
ation “Up, Louis ; up and dress ! The German shells are 
crashing throug-h the I’oofs.” As tlie Ih'ince looked out of the 
window while he was hurriedly dressing, he saw a shell fall and 
burst in a group of officers seated in the garden at breakfast, and 
when the smoke lifted three of them lay dead. That the story 
of his nerves having been shattered by the bullet-fire at Saar- 
briicken was untrue, was proved by an episode he related to me of 
that same morning an hour later. On the steep ascent of the 
up to Chatel the imperial party was wedged in the 
heart of a complete block of troops, waggons, and guns. A 
long dcla)" seemed inevitable. But the lad had noticed a 
wayside gate w^icnce a track led uj) through the vineyard. 
He followed it to the crest and marked its trend ; then, riding 
back, he called aloud “ This way, papa ! ” The Prince’s 
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side-track turned the block, and presently the party were in 
the ne\Y quarters in the house which is now the post-otiice of 
• Gravelotte. 

That excellent American publication “Johnson’s Universal 
(Jyclopiedia,” errs for once in stating that after the downfall 
of the einj)ire the Prince “escaped with his mother to 
England/’ He never saw his mother after leaving Paris for 
the seat of war until she came to him in Hastings after the 
revolution in Paris. When the shadows were darkening on 
Mac Mahon’s ill-fated march, the Emperor sent his son away 
from the front; and the story of the vicissitudes and dangers 
the lad encountered before reaching England after Sedan 
would make of itself a long chapter. 

When his parents settled at (’hislehurst, the Prince, then 
in his fifteenth year, entered the Royal Academy at Woolwich 
to receive a scientific military education. He had not under- 
gone the usual preparation, and he might have joined without 
the preliminary examination ; but never then nor throughout 
the course would he accept any indulgence, and his “pre- 
liminary ” was satisfactory in spite of liis want of familiarity 
with the language. In the United States West Point affords 
the same instruction to all cadets alike, those who are most 
successful passing into the scientific branches ; but in England 
the (jadets for the Line are educated at Sandhurst, and the 
severer tuition of Woolwich is restricted to candidates for the 
engineer and artillery branches. The Prince took his 
chance with his comrades both at work and play. His 
.mathematical instructor has stated that he luwi considerable 
p(?wers, evincing an undoubtedly clear insight into the 
principles of the higher mathematics; but he added that he 
often failed to bring out specifically his knowledge at 
examinations, owing to his imperfect grasp of the ne(iessary 
formulie and working details. Indeed, details wearied him, 
then and later. In Zululaud ho more than once told me that 
he “ hated desk work ; ” and jM. Deleage, his countryman 
and friend who accompanied the /ululand expedition, wrote 
that on the day before his death after he had left the staff 
office tent, “ Lieutenant Carey found the Prince’s work done 
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with so nju( 3 h haste and inattention that he had to sit up all 
night correcting it.” In spite of this defect in steady con- 
(‘.entriition at the end of his Woolwich course he passed • 
seventh in a class of thirty-tivo, and had he gone into the 
English service he would have been entitled to choose be- 
twe(‘n the engineers and artillery. lie would have stood 
higher but that, cairionsly enough, he coin].)aratively failed in 
Freneli. He was an easy first in e(piitation. During his 
Woolwich career he won th(‘ love and respect of his com- 
rades : his instructoi-s spok(‘ warmh^ of his modesty, conscien- 
tiousness, and u])rightness, and [)ronoimecd him truthful and 
h<mourable in a high degree. 

AftiT leaving Woolwich he lived mostly with his widowed 
na)th(‘r at ( liishduirst, but travel h'd on the ( Vmtinc'ut 
occasionally, and mixed a good deal in London society when' 
from time to tiim; I met him. After he attained nianhood it 
was understood that a marriage was projected between him 
and tlie PrincM'Ss Beatrice, the youngest of the Queen’s 
daughters, wlio is now the wif(‘ of PriiK^o Henry of Batteiiberg. 
The attainment of his majority was made a great occasion by 
the Imperialist adhenaits, as a t(‘st o\‘ their adheromv' to a 
caus(‘ which they refuscnl to consider lost. More than 10,000 
Fremduiaai of all ranks and classi's congregated on (liislchursr 
Commoii that <lay.. The tricolour waved ahmg the route to 
the little Roman Catholi(3 chapel on the outskirts of the (piiet. 
Kentish village; as the m('mb(*rs of the Imperial family 
passed from (’aiiiden Place to the religious sia-viec cvc'ry head 
was uncovered : and shouts of “ Vive VEmpea’cur 1 ” rose from, 
the ardent ])artisa.ns, numbers of whoiii had already paid 
homage to the remains of tlieir dead Empc'ror lying in 
tlu^ marble sau'ojdiagus in front of the high altar of the 
chapel. Later in the day the large company of Fremdi 
people assembled in the park of (Jamdt'u Place, in rear of the 
dej)uta(.ions froin the different {woviiwres of France, each 
deputation headed by a leader bearing the provincial bann(‘r. 
The Prim^e with his mother by his side stood forward ; 
behind them the princes, nobles, and statesmen of the late 
empire', and many rm])erialist ladies of rank. When the rhic 
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• do Padouc had finished reading a long address expressive of 
attachment and devotion, the young Prince spoke to his 
•supporters with great dignity, earnestness, and modesty. I 
fieard the final senteiuies of his speech, the manly tone ot 
which I can never forget. “ If the time should ever arrive 
when my countrymen shall honour me with a majority of the 
sufirages of the nation, 1 shall be ready to accept with proud 
respect the decision of France. If for the eighth time the 
people pronounce in favour of the name of Napoleon, 1 am 
prepared to accept the responsibility imposed upon me by the 
vote of the nation.” Once again, and onl}^ once, 1 heard the 
Ih’ince speak in public. It was at the annual dinner of an 
Institution known as the “Newspaper Press Fund.” Lord 
Salisbury, one of the itiost brilliant speaki'.rs of our time, was 
in the chair. Oardinal Manning, the silver-tongued; Loi‘d 
Wolseley, good speaker and brilliant (jommander: and Henry 
M. Stanley, fresh from “darkest Africa,” were among the 
orators. Hut, ([uito a])art from his position, the short address 
made by the Prince Iiriperial was unanimously regarded as 
the speech of the evening. 

In features, with his long, oval face, black hair and eyes - 
attributes of neither of his parents, and his lean, shap'd}^ head, 
the Ih’ince was a Spaniard of the Spaniards. (Jne recognised 
in him no single characteristic of the Frenclnjian ; he was a 
veritable hidalgo, with all the pride, the melancholy, the self- 
restraint yet ardour to sliine, the couragci trenching on an 
ostentatious recklessness, and indeed the childishness in trifies 
which marked that now all but extinct type. Whether there 
was in his veins a drop of the Pionajiartist blood (remembering 
the suspicions of King Louis of Holland with regard to 
lb>rtense) is a problem now ])robably insoluble. Certainly 
neither he nor his father had any physical feature in common 
with the undoubted membei’s of the race. The Montijos, 
although the house in its latest developments had somewhat 
lost caste and had a bourgeois strain on the distaff side, were 
ancestrally of the bluest blood of Spain ; and it has always 
beiai my idea that the Prince Imperial illustrated the thcoiy 
of atavism by throwing back to the Cuzuiaiis, the Corderas 
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or the l^jiros, all graiul old Spanish i'ainilies whose blood was 
in liis veins. How strong was his self-restraint even in youth, 
an anecdote told in Miss Barlce’s interesting book*’ of his* 
Woolwich days may evidence. Hearing one day that a 
Frenchman was visiting the academy, he sent to say that he 
should be glad to see his countryman. The person, who as it 
hapi)cned was a bitter anti-imperialist, was ])resented, and 
the Frince asked him from what part of France he Ctamc. 
The hallow, looking the youth straight in the face with a 
sarcastic smile, uttered the one word “Sedan,” and grinningly 
waited for the effec.t of his brutality. The Prince Hushed, and 
his eye kindled ; then he conquered himself, and, (juietly 
remarking, “That is a very pretty part of France,” closed the 
interview with a bow. 

1 never saw dignity and self-control more finely manifested 
in union than when the lad, not yet seventeen, wearing a 
blat^k eloak over which was the broad red ril)bon of the 
Jiegioii of Honour, followed his father’s coilin as chief mourner 
along the path lined by many thousand French sympathisers; 
and his demeanour Avas truly royal when later on that trying 
(lay the masses of French artisans hailed him with shouts of 
“Vive Napoleon IV. !” He stopped the personal acclaim 
by saying : “ My friends, 1 thank yon ; but your Emperor is 
dead. Lot us join in the cry of ‘ Vive la Franco ! ’ ” — baring at 
the same time his head and leading off the cheering. 
His craving for eftect curiously displayed itself during a 
parade in Scjotland of a number of Clydesdale stallions, at 
which were present the Prin(^,e of Wales and a number of. 
noblemen and gentlemen. One Imrse, which was plunging 
violently, was described as never liaving allowed a rider to 
remain on its back. At the Avord the Priiice Imperial vaulkd 
on to the bare back of the animal, mastered its efforts to 
dislodge him, and rode the ccnupicred stallion round the 
arena amid loud applause. 

The forced inaction of his life irked him intensely. His 
good sense and true patriotism induced him steadily to 

* “ Life of the Prince 1 iiiperial,” compiled by Helen lljirlee. (Tiilhth and 
Farran, Londor. 
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decline the urgency of young and ardent In ipcrin lists, that he 
should disturb the peace of France cither by intrigue or by 
more active efforts to restore the dynasty. It stung him to 
The quick that the scurrilous part of the FrcMich prc'ss taunh'd 
him with the quietness of his life, which it chose to attribute 
to cowardice and lack of enterprise. In Zululand he told mo 
of a circumstance whi(;h T have nowh(M*e seen Tuentioned, that 
a year before he had applied to the French ( Jovernment for 
permission to join the French troops fighting in ToiKpiin; 
that MacMahon, who was then President, was in his favour: 
but that the Ministry refused the reepu'st. The l^nglish war 
of I87J) in Zululand was his opportunity. ITis constant belief 
was that ten years would be the term of his exile. “ Dix ans 
de patience, et apres!” he used to mutter in his day-dreams. 
The ten years were nearly up. And what prestige would not 
accrue to him if lie should have the good fortune to 
distinguish himself in the field, wliich ho was resolved to do 
at any cost! The disaster of Isandlwana to retrieve which 
troops were being hurried out, and the heroic defence of 
llorke’s Drift, were lost opportunities at which ho chafed. 
Ho felt that ho was forfeiting chances which, tahen advantage 
of, might have aided his progiess to the Imperial throne. 
Determined to lose no more chancjcs, he went to tlu^ British 
^ C'ommander-in-C'hief and begged to be ])ermitted to go on 
service to South Africa, 

His attitude and yearnings were (]uito intelligible, and 
were in no sense blameworthy. He desin.'d to further the 
means towards a specific and obvious (^nd, if England only 
would give him tht‘ helping hand. But this ultimate aim of 
his being so evident, it was singularly improper and ill-judged 
o;i the part of the English authorities to give Avell-grounded 
umbrage to the friendly power across tlie (Jhanncl, by 
forwarding an enterprise the purpose of which was to help 
toward changing Republican Franco into Imperial France, 
and to contribute toward the elevation of this young man to 
the throne which his father had lost. The (.’omrnaiider-in- 
Chief had his scruples, for he is a man of some discretion ; but 
they were overruled. And it was from Windsor, bidden 
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God-speed by the Sovereign, that the Prince departed to embark. 
France sullenly watched his career in South Africa. ^Had it 
ended differently the mood would have become intensified. 
If it be asked why for the last sixte<)u years France has never 
for an hour worn a semblance of cordial accord with the in- 
sular power its neighbour, the answer is, that this attitude of 
chronic umbrage has one of its sources in the intrigue wliicli 
sent the Prince Imperial to Zululand. 

At the news of Tsaiidlwana T had hurried from the 
Khyber Pass to South Airica, and the Prince Iiad already 
joined the army when first I met him in May, 1879 at 
Sir Evelyn Wood’s camp of Kambula, which he was visit- 
ing with Lord Chelmsford and the headquarters’ statf. The 
Duke of Cambridge liad specially confided him to his 
lordsliip’s (iare. But poor Lord Chelmsford’s nerve had 
been sore shaken by the tragedy of Isandiwana, after 
which he had begged to bo relieved. Like Martha, lie 
was careful and troubled about maiiy things ; liis will- 
power was limp and fickle and the Prince was to him in 
the nature of a white elephant. The latter, for liis part, 
was ardent for opportunities of adventurous enterprise, 
while the harassed Chelmsford had been bidden to dry- 
nurse him assiduously. The military arrangements were 
lax and the Prince liad been able to share in several 
somewhat hazardous reconnaissances, in the course of which 
he had displayed a rash bravery which disquieted the re- 
sponsible leaders. After one of these scouting expeditions 
in which he actually had come to close quarters with a . 
l)arty of Zulus, and it was asserted had whetted his sword, lie 
was said to have remarked nai vely : — “ Such skirmishes suit 
my taste exactly, yet I should bo an desespoir did I think 
I should be killed in one. In a great battle, if Providence 
so willed it, all well and good ; but in a petty reconnaissance 
of this kind — ah! that would never do.” 

His penultimate reconnaissance was with a detachment 
of Frontier Light Horse under the command of Colonel 
Buller, V.C., now Sir Redvers Buller, Adjutant-General of 
the British Army. The Zulus gathered and a fight seemed 
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impending, to the Vrinee’s gi*eat joy; hut they dispersed. 
A few, however, were seen skulking at a distaiKie, and 
against them he rode at full gallop in a state of great 
Excitement. He had to bo supported, which occasioned 
inconvenience ; during the night, which was bitterly cold 
and during which the Prince’s excitement continued, he 
tramped up and down constantly, singing at intervals 
Malbrook s’en va-t-en-gueiTc ” not wliolly to the content- 
ment of the phlegmatic Pritons around him. C\)Ionel 
lUdler rcjported his inconvenient recdclessness, protested 
against accepting responsibility for him when his military 
duties called for all his attention, and sugg()sted that ho 
should be employed in camp on stall' duty instead of being 
permitted to I'isk himself on rcjconnaissance scrvi(;o. Thcre- 
u[)on Lord Chelmsford detailed him to desk-Avork in the 
(|uartermaster - generars department, and gave Colonel 
Harrison a written order that the Prince should not (piit 
the camp without the express permission of his lordship. 
The Lriiice, made aware of this ordt'r, obeyed, for ho had 
a. high sense of discifdiuo; but ho did not con(;eal his 
flisliko to the drudgery of plan-making in a tent. He was 
fojid of and expert in sketching in the held. 

The orders issued to the little army in the Koppio 
Ailcin camp on the dist of May for the morrow Avere, thal* 
the infantry should march direct to a (tamping-ground on 
lla Itelozi hill about eight miles forward, the cavalry to 
scout several miles farther and then to fall back to the 
lU'lezi cam[). Early on the morning of Juno 1st the 
kriiK'c, dead tired of routine desk- work, Ix'gged (4)lonel 
Harrison to allow him to make a sketching expedition Avith 
an ^escort, beyond the ground to be (^ovenal by the cavalry. 
The matter was under discussion- Harrison reluctant to 
consent, Avhen Lieutomint Carey, a stall' otlicer of the de- 
partment, suggested Uiat he should accompany the Prince, 
and pro'poscd that the expedition should extend into the 
Ityotyozi valley, Avhere the next cam[) beyond the Itele/.i 
was to be and a sketch of which he ((’arey) had two days 
previously left unfinished. Harrison then made no further 
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objection, consenting the more readily because the avIioIc" 
terrain in advance had been thoroughly scouted over 

recently. He instructed (Wey to requisition a inoimtcd,, 
escort of six white men and six Basutos, and he subslj- 
quently maintained tliat he had entrusted the command of 
the ‘escort to ('arej^ This Carey denied, repudiating all 
responsibility in regard to the direction of the escort since 
the Brince in his rank of honorary captain, Avas his superior 
officer, and holding that Ids function as regarded the 

latter was simply that of friendly adviser. I was after- 
wards told that before leaving camp the Ih’incc Avrote a 
letter — the last he OA’er Avrotc — to his mother, and that 
hearing 1 Avas about to ride ba(dv to the post-office at 

Landmaim’s Drift, he loft the message for jne Avith his 

best regards, that he should bo greatly obliged by my 
carrying down his letter. As it happened, I did not (piit 
the camp until 1 did so as the bearer to the telegraph-Aviri' 
of the tidings of the l*rinc(fs death. 

1 Avas Avith Herbert SUnvart, the cavalry brigade-major, 
Avhen Carey came lo him with Harrison’s wari'ant for an 
escort. (>arey did not mention, nor did the document 
state, that the escort was for the Prince Imperial. Stewart 
ordered out six men of Beddington’s Horse — a curiously 
mixed handful of diverse nationalities — and he told (Airoy 
that ho Avould send Caj^tain Shepstone an order for the 
Basuto detail of the escort; but that time Avould be saved 
if Carey him.self on his Avay back to headquarters would 
hand Shepstone the order and give his own insti'iictioiis. 
Carey chose the latter alternative and departed. An hour 
later, Avhile I was still Avith StoAvart, the six BasiUo?^ 
])araded in front of liis tent. Eitlier (^irey oj‘ Slu'pstonc 
had blundered in the instructions given them, that was 
clear; but nothing (iould now bo done but to order the 
Basutos to hurry foiavard and try to overtake the otlui' 
instalment of the escr)]*t. MeanAAdiilc the lh‘in(‘.e had, 
iin])atii.‘nt : aiul he, Carey, and tlie Avhite section of the 
(’scort had gone on. Carey made no demur to th* 
scant escort, since nothing was to be apprehended and 
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since he himself had been recently cluitfed for being 
addicted to requisitioning inordinately large escorts. Harri- 
• son later met the party some miles out, and sanctioned its 
going forward notwithstanding that the Basntos luid not 
joined, which indeed they never sncccioded in doing. The 
party then consisted of the Prince, Carey, a sergeant, a 
corporal, four troopers, and a black native guide — nine 
persons in all. 

When Ilai-rison had announced the tidings of the tragedy, 

1 went to my tent and sent for each of the four surviving 
troopers in succession. They were all bad witnesses, and 1 
could not help suspecting that they were in collusion to keep 
something back. All agreed, however, that Lieutenant Carey 
headed the j)ani(j-flight ; and next day it transpired that, 
Avlien a mile away from the scene and still galloping wildly, 
lie was casually met by Sir Evelyn Wood and Colonel lluller, 
to whom he exclaimed: "‘Ely! Fly! The Zulus are after 
me and the Prince Imperial is killed!’* The evidence 1 took 
on the night of the disaster, and that afterwards given bcfoi’c 
the court of inquiry and the court-martial on (’arey, may now 
be briefly summarised. 

*rhe sit(} of the intended camp having been planned out by 
tlui Prince and Carey, the party ascended an adjacent hill 
and spent an hour there in ski^cliing the contours of the 
siUTOUiiding country. No Zulus wem visible in the wide 
<‘X[)anse survi'ycd from the hill top. At its base, on a small 
plain at the junction of the rivers ’rambakala and Ttyotyozi, 
was the sn\all Zulu kraal of Etnki, the few huts of which, 
ac('()rding to tlie Zulu custom, stood iu a rough circle whicli 
was sniToimdi'd on three sides at a little distance by a tall 
giowth of “ mealies” (Indian corn) and the high grass known 
as “ Kathr cprn.” The party descended to this kraal, off- 
saddled, fed the horses, made (^otfec, ate food, and tlieii 
U'clined, resting ai>fainst the wall of a hut in full sense of 
assured safety. Some dogs skulking about the empty kraal 
and the fresh ashes on the hearths might liai e waited tliem, 
bnt they did not hoed the suggestion thus afforded. About 
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three oeJoek Corponil Gruhhe, who understood the Basuto 
language, reported the statciiient of the guide tiiat he had 
seen a Zulu entering the niealie-tield in their front. Carey 
])r()pos(Kl iniinediately saddling-up. The Trinee desired ten 
minutes’ longci’ rest, and (Airey did not expostulate. Then 
th(' horses were brought uj) and saddled, (kirey stated that 
at this moment lie saw black forms moving behind the screen 
of tall grain, and informed the Prince. Throughout tlie day 
the latter had acted in command of the escort, and he now 
in soldierly fashion gave the successive orders, “ Prepare to 
mount!” “Mount!” Next moment, according to the 
evidence, a volley of twenty or thirty bullets — one witness 
said forty bullets — were lired into the party. 

Let me be done with (^arey for good and all. He had 
mounted on the inner, the safe, side of the hut, and im- 
mediately galloped off. On the night of the event he 
expressed the opinion that the Prince liad been shot dead jit 
the kraal, but owned that the first actual evidence of mis- 
fortuiKJ of which ho became cognisant was the Prince’s rider- 
less horse galloping ])ast him. The men were either loss 
active or less precipitate than was the oilicer. One of their 
numb(‘r fell at the kraal, another on the grassy level some 
150 yards wid(\ between the kraal and a shallow “donga” or 
gully across which ran the path towards the distant camp. 
As to the Prince the testimony was fairly unanimous. 
Serg(‘ant ("ochrane stated that he never actually mounted^ 
but had foot in stirrup when at the Zulu volley his h<)rse, 
a spirited grey sixteen hands high and always dillicnlt to 
mount, starl(‘d off, presently brolui awa\', and latei* was 
caught by the survivors. Then the Prijici^ tried to esc.apc on 
foot, and was last seen by Cochrane riuming into the donga, 
from which he never emerged. Another ti'ooper testiiied 
that he saw tlie Prince try to mount, but that, not succ.eediug 
he ran by his horse’s side for some little distance making 
effort after ciibrt to mount, till he either stumbled ’or tell in 
a scrambling ^’^ay and seemed to bo trodden on by his hors('. 
But the most del ailed evidence was given by trooper Lccocii, 
a Channel-Islandoi'. He stated tliat after their volley tin' 
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Zulus bounded out of cover, slioutinpf “ Usuta ! ” (“C'owards ! ”) 
Tlie Prijicc was unable to mount liis impatient liorso, s(*ared 
* ^s it was by tlie lire. One by one the troopers galloped by 
tlic Priiujc who, as bo ran alongside his now maddened horse, 
was endeavouring in vain to mount. As Lecocq passed lying 
on his stomach across the saddle, not yet having got liis seat, 
he called to the Prince, “ Depechez-vous, s’il vous plait, 
Monseigneur ! ” The Prince made no reply and Avas left, alone 
to his (ate. liis horse strained after that ot.‘ Lecoccj, Avho 
then saw the doomed Prince holding his stirrup-leather with 
(Hic hand, grasping reins and pommel with tlie other, and 
trying to remount on the run. No doubt lu; made one 
<les])era.te edbrt, trusting to the strength of his grasp on the 
band of leather crossing the poinnujl Irom holster to holster. 
That band tore under the strain. 1 inspected it n()\t day and 
found it no leal lun* at all, but paper-faced — so that the Prince’s 
liitti really was attributable to shoddy saddlery. Iiecoc(| saw 
the Prince fall ba(;kAvards, and his hors(} trearl on him and 
then gallop away. Ac(jording to him the Prince regained his 
feet and ran at hill sjiecd towards the donga on the track of 
the retreating jiarty. When for the last time the Jersey man 
turned round in the saddle, he saw 1 be Priin'.e still ranning, 
pursiu;d only a few yards bcdiind by some tAvclv(5 or fuiirtoen 
Zulus with assegais in hand whi(h they were ihiowing at liim. 
None save the slayers saw the tr;igedy enacted in the donga. 

Ejirly next morning the cavalry brigade marched out to 
recover tln^ body, lor there Avas no hopij that anything save 
the body was to be recovered. As the scene Avas neared, 
SOUK! of us rode fovAvard in adAamce. In tli(! middle of the 
little ])lain was found a body, saA^agely mutilated; it was not 
that of the Prince, but of one of I lie slain troopers. Wo found 
the (load Pi ince in tlie donga, a few jmcos on one side of the 
liath. He was lying on liis back, naked save for one sock ; 
a spur bent out of shape was close to him. His head Avas so 
bent, to the right that the cheek touched the sward. His 
hacked arms Averc lightly cTossed over his laeerated chest., and 
his face, the features of Avlimh Avero in no wise distorted but 
Wore a fiiiiit smile that slightly parted the lips, was marred by 
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the destruction of (Jie right eye from an iisscgai-stid). The 
surgeons agreed tliat this wound, which penetrated the hrain, 
was the first and the fatal hurt and that the suhsequent 
wounds were inflicted on a dead body. Of tliose there Averc 
many, in throat, in chest, in side, and on arms, apart from the 
nick in the ■ abdomcai Avhich is the Zulu fetish-custom, in- 
variably practised on slain enemies as a protection against 
being haunted by their ghosts. TIis wounds bled afresli as 
wo moved him. Neither on him nor on any of the thi’ee 
other slain of the X)arty was found any bullet- wound ; all had 
been killed by assegai -stabs. Round the poor ri’ince s neck 
his slayers had left a little gold cliain on Avhicli Aveie strung 
a loc.ket set Avith a miniature of his mother, and a rolicjuary 
containing a fragment of the true (Voss Avhich Avas giv('n by 
Pope Leo III. to Charlemagne when ho croAvned tliat great 
Prince Kmperor of the West, and AAdikdi dynasty after dynasty 
of Fren(*h monarchs had since AAH)rn iis a talisman. Very sad 
and solemn Avas tlie scene as avc stood around, silent all and 
with bared heads, looking doAvn on the imtijiiely dead. The 
Prince’s tAvo scrA'anls Avere weeping bitterly and there was a 
lump in many a throat. An officer, his bosom friend at 
^^^)olwich, detached the necklet and pla(;ed it in an envelope 
with several locks of the Prince’s short dark hair for ti’ans- 
mission to his mother, Avho a year later made so sad a 
pilgrimage to the spot Avherc we jioav stood over her dead sou. 
Then the body, wrapped in a <doak, was ])]aced on the lance- 
shafts of the caA’alrynien, and on this extempoi ised bier the 
oflicers of th('. brigade bore it up the as(;cnt to the ambidance- . 
waggon which Avas in Avaiting. The same afternoon a solemn 
funeral service was performed in the Itc^lezi camp, and later 
in the evening the body, escorted by a <letachment of cavalry, 
began its ])ilgTimage to England, in Avliich exile, in the chapel 
at Earul)()rough, where the AvidoAved Avife and childless Jiiothcr 
noAV resides, the remains of husband aiid son now rest side 
by side in tlieir Jiiarble sarcophagi. Tlio sAVord Avorn in 
South Africa 1 y the Prince, the veritable sword Avorn by the 
first Napohion from Areola to Waterloo — in reference to Avhicli 
the Jh'ijice had been hoard to say, “ 1 jjiust earn a bettei* light 
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to it than that which iny name alone can give mo” — had 
been carried oft* by his Zulu slayers, but was restored b}^ 
•(^etewayo when Lord Chelmsford’s army was closing in upon 
TJlimdi. 

To be slain by savages in an obsemre corner of a remote 
(continent was a miserable end, truly, for him who once was 
the Son of France I 
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WAll CORRESl*ONDENCE AS A FINE ART. 

Early War CoiTospoTi(lonco-~]\Ir. Cl. L. CiruiKMKon, Wm. Howard Rusaoll, Col. 
C. 15. Rraokonbury and Ca])tsiin llonry llozior — Hilary Skinnor --Cloorf*e 
A. Honty and Frc'dcrick Roylo — JIcnry ]\I, Stanley’s Earliest Triumph — 
Murder of Mr. JjoAvlhy in (,‘hina — Absenc(» of Enterprise in Rof^inniii" of 
Fmnco-dernian War— Holt White’s Promptitude After Sedaii—Thi! 
Mysterious IMiiller — Personal Exi)eriences in 1870-71 — The T’riutnphal 
Entry into lieilin -Co-operative (Correspondence in the Russo -Turkish 
War; MaeCalian, Millet, .lackson and (Irant. 

I T is the foible of the vettTan to bo the hunUttov Icin^wris 
acti. I must speak in the past tense of the (craft of 
which I have been a humble follower. Not, however, because 
I am unable any more to pursue it — although, as it happens, 
that is the ease ; but because ils conditions are being so 
altered that it may 1)0 said, I fear, to have eejised to be tine 
fine art int.o which zax], energy and contriviineo elevated it 
for a brief term. It is now an avocation at oiuco simplified 
and controlled by preccise and restraining limitations. Jn all 
future European wars, by an international arrangement tlie 
hand of the censor will lie heavy on the war-eoiTesj)()ndent. 
He will be a mon^ transmitter by stricctly defined cbami(Js 
of carefully revised intelligence liable to be altered, falsified, 
oancolled, or detained at the discretion of the official set in 
authority over him. I am hxr from objtccl ing to the changed 
conditions, in the capacity of a (citizen of a nation which may . 
have the wisdom to prefer victories to news. The point I desii*o 
1o emphasis(j is simply this, that the new order of things has 
taken war c(.)rrespoiidcnco out of the (category of the fine artsi 
It was by slow degrees tliat it had tejiiporarily attained 
that position. In a sense Julius Caesar was a wfir-corrC' 
spondent ; only he did not send his “ Commentaries ’’ 
piecemeal from the “ theatre of war,” but indited them at liis 
leisure in the subse(]uent pc^ace time. The old “Swedish 
Intelligencer ” of the (lustavus Adolphus period was genuine 
war correspondence ; jHibli.shed indeed tardily compared willi 
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the alacrity of our nows of to-day, but novorth( 3 loss fresh from 
the scene ot action, iull of distinctiveness, (jiuiint and rac;}^ 

► J[)ey(ind compare. The first modcirn war-corr(‘spondeiit pro- 
fessionally coiniriissionod and paid by a newspaper was !Mr. 
(J. L. Grimeisen, a well-known literary man not veiy loi\i»* 
dead, who was sent to Spain by the Morning Post with the 
Spanish Legion consisting of 10,000 men raised in Great 
Ih’itain to light lor the Queen of S])aiii, which Sir do Lacy 
Evans commanded in the reninsnJa from 18.7/5 to the end of 
1877. Jhit this new departure was nut follow('d up, and no 
English newspapcir was represented in the ill-lat(id Afghan 
campaigns of 1878-42, or in the great battles of the first and 
second Punjaub wars. When at the outset of tlie GriiiK'an 
war in the early sinumer of 1854 William Howard Russell 
])resented lumself to old Sir George Rrown in the road- 
stead of Malta, announcing himself as the correspondent of 
the Tinun aixl tend(‘ring an authorisation from th(' War 
Minister, the appai-ition was regarded by tlie worthy General 
not so much in tluj light of a revolution as of an imprece- 
<lentod and astounding ])h(‘nomenon. Rut Russeirs (iredt'ii- 
tials could not be ignored ; and all the world knows how he 
boeame “ the pen of the war,” and how his vigorous exposure 
of abuses, n(\glect, and mismanagement contributed mainly 
to the rescue from al»solnh3 extermination of the Rritish 
Army wintering in misery on the Sebastopol jdatean. 
Hi her pajx'rs followed the lead given them by the and 

the artist-(;orrespondent made his appearance also in the 
. ]»erson of Air. William Sinn)son, now a- veteran, but still in tlie 
active S(‘rvice of the illustrated paper with which he lias been 
worthily identilied for more than forty years. 

. Russell represented the Times in the war in Denmark ot 
1804, when that, jioor gallant kingdom suffered so severely, at, 
the hands of the twin bullies, Prussia and Austria: and he 
Aras again in the field two years later wdien the bullies, having 
fallen out over their Danish spoils, turned their weapons on 
<‘ac*h other in the '‘Seven AVeeks' War ” of 180(5. Ry tliis time 
Avar correspondence, if not 3 ’et a. profession, was becoming a 
uocessity for all our important neAvspapers. Russell and his 
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collciigiKJ the late (Jolonel (\ J>. Ih’iK'koiibiiry wore for the 
T lines with the Austrian Army; tlic great Englisli j/.)iirnal 
was admirably represented Avitli the Prussians by Captain^, 
Henry Hozier, whose book on that cani])aign is to this day a 
standard authority. Mr. William lUaek, then scarcely 
known to fame as a novelist, wrote war-letters for the now 
defunct Mornhuj Star; and the late Mr. Hilary KSkinner 
was the brilliant and versatile representative of the Daily 
New^. (^uite a little army of war-correspondents accompanied 
the Abyssinian expedition of 18()7. Of those who then 
marched with Napier two are still alivcj and available for 
service to-day — George A. Henty, the voluminous author of 
books dear to boys ; and Frederick Hoyle, Avdio, besides being 
a war-correspondent, is a novelist and has been a traveller 
even unto the ends of the earth. But the journalistic honours 
of the oxpedilion rested with Henry M. Stanley, then an 
unconsidered youngster from the great republic across the 
Atlantic, but l)orn alert and ent(?rprising, and destined to 
attain to a j)innacle of fame as tlui greatest explorer of our 
time. Stanley rode to the coast with the earliest tidings of 
the fall of Magdala ; and it was lus nu^ssage whicJi communi- 
cated the tidings of that event both to Kuropo and Ameriiai. 

1 ought to have mentioned that liussell desraibed for the 
Times many of the. battles and slnired most of the dangers of 
the Indian Mutiny in 1857-58 as a ree(‘ive(l nu*mber of Lord 
(Jlyde’s headquarters stall'; ajid that Mr. Howlby, a barrister 
and a Times corres])ondent with the Pritish fona.'s in thi) war 
with (diina of 1800, having be(*n taken ])risoncr by the 
Chinese, was murdered by them with the ca’uelh'st barbarity, 
being thus the lii'st war-correspondent of an (.)ld AVorld news- 
paper to meet a violent death in the lijie ol' duty. 

The war journalists who, previous to the Franco-German 
war of 1870 made for themselves name and fame, achieved 
their succjesses by the vivid force of their descriptions, by their 
fciirless truthfulue,ss, by their staunchness under hardships and 
disease. 1 can recall no instance in the Old World, with the 
single cx(;option of Stanley’s roufi, in which a war eori’cspon 
dent before 1870 succeeded in outstripjang all competition in 
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tbrwardiuo- the int(^]lig(^uco of an iin[K)rtant event. The 
electric, telegraph liad been but sparingly utilised in the 
^Vustro-Prussiaii war: in the Franco-C Jernian war it was to 
revolutionise the methods of Avar (;orrespond(>ncc. Hut the 
conservative spirit of the Old World was singularly illustrated 
in the tardiness— the apparent reluctance, indeed — Avith 
which the revolutionising agency Avas accepted. In tlie great 
contest of the Ainei'ican ciAilAvar tlnj wires lijid been resorted 
to Avith a fulness, an alacrity, and an ingenuity Avhicli should 
have been pregnant Avith suggestion to tlu'. war j(ainialisin of 
Furope. Hut this was not so. The outbreak of the; Avar of 
lcS70 was accompanied by no stirring of tlie dry boiuis. At 
Saarbriicken on the French frontier, the point tor which 
instinct had led me to make on the declai'ation of Avar, there 
was an immediate c(m(*.entration of momentary interest 
si'arc.ely surpassed later any Avhere else: yet to no one of the 
liorrcspondents gathoiH'd tlna-e, Avhether A'eterau or recruit, 
had come the inspiration of telegraphing letters in full — a 
practice now so imiA^oi’sally resorted to in war time that letters 
sent by post are an obsohjte tradition. For the moment press 
telegrams from Saarbriick(ui were ])rohibited, and avo 
sii])inely a(iceptcd the situation and resortc'-d to the post; no 
man recognising or, at all CA’ents, acting on the recognition, 
that from tlie nearest, telegrapli-othco in the Duchy of 
Luxembourg attainable by a fcAV hours’ nuhvay journey, the 
despatch of messages AS'as quite uiire.stricted. Fntc'rprise thus 
far Avas dead, or rather had neA(M* Ix'en born. The stark 
• struggle of the Spichereii fought out within tAvo miles of the 
frontier, Avas described in letters sent by the sIoav and 
circuitous mail-train. The descriptir)ns of the important 
battles of Wiirth and Jlorny AAcre transmitted in the same 
unei i terpr ising fash ion. 

The Avorld’s liistory has no record of more desjierate fight- 
ing than that Avh id i raged the live-long summer day on the 
plateau* of JIars-la-Tour. The aA'ctuuits of that bloody battle 
Avent to England by tield-ptist and mail-train ; yet the 
Saarbriicken telegraph-office, from Avhich the embargo had 
been taken off, Avas Avithin an (‘asy fiA'e hours’ ride from the 
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field. The battle ef (fravelottc fought on the next day but 
one, did at length got itself described after a fashi9n over 
the wires; but it was no Englishman who accomplished this^* 
cheap 2>ionecr achicveTiient. The credit tliereof accrues to an 
alert American journalist named Hands, wlio, I believe, was a 
ro{)rescntativc of the Nrw Yorl Tribune. Whether, Avhen 
the long strife was sullenly dying away in the darkness the 
spirit suddenly moved this tpiiet little man or whether he 
had prearranged the undertaking, I do not know; nor do T 
know whether he carried, or whether he sent, his message to 
the Saarbriicken tclegi'ajdi officio, lint this is certain that it 
reached there in time to be printed in New York on the 
morning but one after the battle. British correspondents 
were on the Held in some strength; American journalism was 
representefl by siicdi deacons of the craft as Moncure 1 ). 
(/Oil way anti ]\rurat Halstead; but nevortlieless it remained 
for obscui’c little Hands to make the roui). It was, indeed, 
no great atdiievement intrinsically, looktnl back on in the 
light oriatt'v develo2)menls : yet Hands half-(a)hnnn telegram 
has the I’ight to stand monumentally as the first successful 
attempt in the Old AVorld to describe a battle over the 
telegrapli Avires. 

Sedan was marked by effoi-ts of journalistic enterprise, 
crude, it is true, but at least indicat ivii of budding energy. 
Again it was the Neir York Trihv re which took “ first spear,” 
only the Aviclder of tlie weapon this time Avas a Ihiton. 
Holt White, a man Avhose abilities should have given liini 
a better fate than a jirematiire deatli in an Australian - 
hosjntal, was witli the (kn*mans on the day so unfortunate, 
Jbr Franco. He stood by Sheridan when Na{)ol(?.on’s l(?tter of 
surrender was handed by Uonoral Jieille to ohl King Wilhelm. 
The napkin Avdiich had been Reille’s flag oi‘ truce was given 
to him as a souvenir. And then Avith daunthiss coui*age he^ 
walked right across the battlefield through the still gloAving 
emb(‘rs of the bitter sti’ife, reached the frontier, made for the 
nearest raihvay station and got to Brussels on the folloAving 
moniing. Ho could not telegraph from Biaissels. His own 
story Avas that Avhen he tendered his message the jicople in 
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tho J^russols tolegnipli-ofHco refused to transmit it, seouting 
him as either a lunatic or a “ bear” bent on creating a panic 
on the*bourscs ; but T have also heard that he had not the 
^,ash witli him to pay for a long message. Anyhow, ho came 
on to London, getting there tlie day but one after the battle, 
in time for a short synopsis of his narrative to he printed in 
tho Pall Mall GazHte, It ap])earod next morning in the 
iWu; York Trihmu, 

Dr. liussell of the Times and tlic late Mr. Hilary Skinner 
of the Daily Ne/irs, were attached to the stall* of the Crown 
ri-ince and were billeted together in a village near Sedan. 
The following story regarding them was current at the time, 
and is, T believe, substanthdly true. After the battle they 
wrote steadily all night long, seated at the same table. In 
the morning —pcnhaps the next morning save one— each 
elaI)orately and ostentatiously sent a big budget to the fi(Jd- 
post. I.h’(;sent!y Skinner in his bird-like, airy manner ordered 
his horse, earofully explaining to Russell that ho intended 
riding over the battle.iield. “ Hap])y thought!” cried the 
crafty Russell ; ‘'my letterr is olV niy mind and I will go, too.” 
So on tho two rode through the dead and wounded till they 
reached the Belgian froiiti(‘r, when Skinner with his fluttering 
jauntiness (hirriiped, “ Well, Russell, good-bye for an hour 
(»r two. I’ll just ride on into Ronilbm and get a morsel of 
luncheon there.” ‘- Faith,” observed Russell, Avith all imagin- 
able innocence, “ I’m hungry, too. I don’t mind if I go with 
you ! ” So they rode, and they lunched, and they remoimt(Ml ; 
and then they started, but not by the way they had come; 
indeed, in the contrary direction. Then it was that they 
looked each other straight in tho face, and burst into a 
sinndtaneous roar of laughter. Fac^Ii from the first had meant 
going through to England, "i'hey went on together. 

Personally in those days, however (mterprising were my 
aspirations, I had no means to make the most trivial attempt 
to realise thorn. I represented then a newspsipcr which had 
sent me into tlic li<‘ld not lavishly equipped with linancial 
resources. I was not mounted ; I had no relations with any 
«taff; I tramped with the fighting men knapsack on my 
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back. T saw then more, perhaps, of the realities of actual 
hanl fighting than I ever did later; but to what purpose? 
All that I conld do was to drop my missives into the field-post- 
waggon, to a belated and precarious fate. I, too, had gone 
across the frontier to Bouillon, tramping the distance on foot; 
and T was broiling a piece of meat at a fire which 1 had 
kindl(;d in the dry bed of the rivulet under the hotel window 
at which Bussell and Skinner Averc lunching. T should not 
have thought of taking the liberty to accost them — they werc^ 
of the di/(' of the 2 )rofossi()n : 1 was among th(^ outsiders. 

But presently better tilings befell me. The DaU// News 
took mo on its strength, and sent me to the siege of Metz 
Avitli plenty of money, and the most unrestricted injunctions 
to be enterprising laid upon me by ^Ir. (now Sir John) 
Robinson, the far-sighted and clear-headed (diief of that 
journal. But I come of a race wliose untutored impulse is to 
bewail the (jatastrophe in Avhich “ bang goes saxpoiujo,” and 1 
had been stunted by the conservatism of my earlier newspaper. 

I lacked courage to be lavish no matter how tempting the 
ojiening, and I look back on my niggardly sacrilicc of oppor- 
tuniti(\s with sincere self-contempt. Thus 1 was the only 
civilian spocjtator of the stubborn fight of Mezieres-Ies-Metz 
on the afternoon of October 7th, 1870, a combat AV'hi(th was the 
immediate antecedent of Bazaine’s surrc'nder; but I could not 
bring myself to let loose about it over the tel(;graph-wires to a 
greater length than half a column. A greater opportunity 
still [ let slip when Metz capitulated. It was a rare chance-- 
probably such another may never oiler itself to th(‘, Avar 
journalist. So far as 1 knew, there Avas no competitor nearer 
than the frontier. I was ([uick to enter (lie beleaguered (dty ; 
from an Ameri(jan gentleman Avho had been inside tlie place 
throughout the siege 1 gathei’cd a great mass of infoi*niatioii ; 

I saw the French ariu}^ and garrison march out and surrender: 

I saw Bazain(3 drive aAvay to Corny ; I \dsitcd the hospitals, 
talked Avith military and civilian Frenchmen, and wfote all 
night ill a room in the Hotel dc FEurope in the grand old 
city by the Moselle. Of course I should liave hurric'd by road 
or rail over the forty-five miles to Saarbriicken, there written 
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for my very life, jiiid sent sheet by sheet to the teloj^a*ii])h 
office iis each was finished. Mm rnipa/ and it was no 
^ palliatton of my shortcoming; in alacrity that, dull as 1 was, 
was ali(iad of my comrades. 

]hit there was a real live man amon^ ns, although scarcely 
of us — a man whose trade was not war correspondence, yet 
who did a piece of work in that department wliicdi was a 
veritable example of fine art. The capitulation of Metz was 
consummated on October 28th. The morning but one after 
this event all l^ngland was startled by a telegrani which was 
published in the iVen-.s. This memorable despatch, 

. printed verbatim from the telegraphic slips, was ovc]* two 
columns long and it described with minute detail, with 
admirable vigour, with effective if restrained pictures(]ucnoss, 
the incid(4its and evimts of the colossal surrender. On the 
day after its appearamu; in the JJaih/ Nr/ton the 'flmrs quoted 
the message in full, with the introductory complimentary 
comment that it envied its contemporary “so admirable a 
correspondent.” The (U‘(*dit of having been that “admirable 
corrospomU'Ut ” was long ascribed to me, and notwithstajiding 
(jonstant repndiatioii on my part — for no honest man (^an 
endure to enjoy credit whi(di is not justly his — I l>elievc 
myself still generally regarded as the authoi* of this yet 
unforgotten telegram. J sincerely wish that this had ])een 
so; but the truth is that I was then among the. unemaucipated. 

1 had done my best according to my lights, and t)lindly 
thought that T had done fairly well. A few days after the 
capitulation I was breakfasting in a iletz hob'.l, when a 
Ihtilif X(UVH containing the telegram 1 have been lolling of was 
handed to me. The sense of self-abasement as 1 read it 
turned mo physically sick. 1 had been smugly believing 
111 myself; and lo ! here Avas tlio crushing evidence how 
completely and mysteriously a hettt'r man, Avhocver he might 
bo, had beaten me. It was a stern lesson ; 1 all but suc- 
cumbed under it; but took heart of grace and swore to profit 
by the Avholesouio toac'biiig. It Avas not until some time later 
that I came to know who the mauAvas that had thus at a stroke 
revolutionised Avar correspon<lciU!C in the Old World — for this 
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in effect was what, all Hiiwitt-in<;ly, this casual outsider had 
done. A yoniij;’ snr<»eon or liospital-divsser, a (icriuan- 
AuK'rican named Miiller, was professionally attached 'to one. 
of the ambulances or field-hospitals of the ({erman Army which^ 
had been bolea^ucrin<^ Metz. On his way from Ani(n*ioa to the 
seat of war he had accepted in London some kind of commission 
to do aiiy journalistic work that might come in his way, not 
incompatible witli the professional duties which ho intended to 
undertake. Probably, as a volunteer, he had more tinai at his 
disposal than if he had bc(m a surgeon of the regular service. 

Anyhow, this MiiIUt saw the capitulation, looked on at 
the taking over of the Porte Serpenoiso hy th(^ (ierman troops, 
witnessed the niarcli out of llazaine/s (h'jocted cohorts, pene- 
tratcMlinto the city, and was in the vortex of the confusion and 
anandiy Unnporarily reigning tluTo. Milllor and I may have 
rubbed should('rs in the Place dAnues. Then, having “ taken 
in” the Avhole situation, ho set about utilising the advantage 
he had gaiiUKl in the most effective?, daring, and pur[)Oseful 
manner. Ho rode out of Metz away northward along the 
Moselle valley, through a region infested with franc- tireurs, 
through villages l^itterly hostile to the (lormans, past the 
venomous (aiimon of Thionvillc- he roilo, I say, the long forty 
miles northto the Luxeanbourg frontier, and crossing it reached a 
village call<‘d Pscdi, a ])laco so J)etty that it is marked on few 
maps and is named in no gazetteer. How he got his long 
telcgi’am expedited from that place I know not — nobody has 
ever known — but there is no doubt that he did so somehow ; 
and then, strange to tell, he A'anished utterly; absU^ eva.sH^ 
('.rtipU. Ho was advertised for and searched for, but in vain. 
The man who had made what I do not hesitate to pronounce 
the greatest journalistic of our time on this side of the 
Atlantic, elVaced himself utterly thenceforward. No laurels 
twined themsch es round his name, which to all save a few is 
now for the lirst time revealed. I do not even know that he 
was aware he h.-al earned any laurels. 1 have never seen the 
man, much and often as 1 and others have tried to do so. In 
a word, of Mrill<?r it may be said, Mai amhrff. 

P)Ut this brilliant M idler-flash stirred in us all a now 
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conception of our reason for existing. We had previously, of 
course, been aware that it was our duty to see all that wo 
^uld see, know all that we could know — always with self- 
respect ; but we had not adequately realised that the accom- 
plishment of this to its fullest was merely a means to an end. 
At a casual glance it might seem that the chief qualification 
requisite in the modern war correspondent is that he should 
be a brilliant writer, able so to describe a battle that the 
reader may glow with the enthusiasm of the victory, and 
weep for the anguish of the groaning wounded. The capacity 
to do this is questionless a useful faculty enough ; but it is 
not everything — nay, it is not even among the leading qualifi- 
cations. For the Avorld of to-day lives so fast, and is so 
voracious for what has come to be called the “earliest 
intelligence,” that the n)an whose main gift is that he can 
paint pictures with his pen is beaten and pushed aside by the 
swift, alert man of action, who can got his budget of dry, 
concise, comprehensive facts into print twenty- four hours in 
advance of the most graphic description that ever stirred the 
blood. Tn modem war correspondence the race is emphatically 
to the swift, the battle to the strong. The best orgr.r.iser of 
the means for expediting his intelligence, ho it is who is the 
most successful man — not your deliberate manufacturer of 
telling phrases, your piler-up of coruscating adj'ec.tives. 

Muller, it is true, opened our eyes to a now comprehension 
of our most urgent duty ; yet the scales did 7iot wholly fall 
away from them until long after they were opened. It is 
strange now to look back on the supineness throughout the 
Franco-derman War in what 1 may (^all craft, and on the 
feebleness of the practical recognition of opportunity. It 
cannot be said that there is anything of line art in the 
dropping of .a letter into a slit in the side of a field-post 
waggon ; yet that method of des[)at(di was the usual resort. 
Occasionally, when anything im})ortant occiurred, Mr. Russell 
would send his courier to Sedan, where the Thno^ had located 
a forwarding agent ; but the journey from Versailles to Sedan 
was tedious and the train service very irregular. He, and I 
think also Skinner of the Daily Ncwh, Avcrc allowed, on 
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special application for each incssage, to send short messages to 
England over the wires; I had the same privilege at the 
headquarters of the army which the Crown Prince of Saxon^’ 
commanded; and IMsmarck allowed Mr. Beatty-Kingstoii, 
the acicornplished correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, to 
telegraph at length the conditions of the capitulation of Paris. 
But such devices and so sparse facilities Avere simply tanta- 
lising alike to the corresjioiident and his public, yet there 
Avas, as a general thing, no alternative between them and the 
routine crudeness of the field-post. 

In a measure, it is true, I liad been so fortunate as to 
discern Avhere lay the better Avay and to utilise it. From 
the beginning of NovTinber, 1870 until the fall of Paris in 
the end of January 1871, my sphere of duty Avas in the 
northern and eastern sections of the Cerman environment 
of Paris; and the celerity Avith Avhich my correspondence 
reached its destination and appeared in print created not a 
little surprise and speculation as to my methods. A respected 
rival on the same ground Avas so stung by this superior 
<jelerity that, in the conviction that it must be due to excep- 
tional telegraphic facilities accorded to me, he made an 
official complaint of the undue favouritism Avhich he believed 
I enjoyed. He was assured that there Avas no such favourit- 
ism, and remained bewildered and dissatisfied until the end. 
The CroAvn Prince of Saxony’s Chief-of-Staff told me of 
this complaint, and desired that 1 should explain to him 
the method by Avliich I accomplished the exceptional rapidity 
of transmission Avliich he as a noAvspaper reader had observed. 
1 revealed to him the extremely simple secret, under pledge 
that lie should res 2 )ect the confidence, sincjo I did not devise 
methods for the behoof of competitors. Some little time 
aftcrAvards I chanced to bo dining at the headciuarters of 
l^rince George of Saxony to AAffiich my rival Avas attached, 
Avhen one of Prince George’s staff-officers accused me of 
j)Ost-dating niy l etters and thereby giving them a ‘fictitious 
apiiearance of freshness. I asked him, if his charge were 
true, how it happened that my letters recorded events occur- 
ring on the dates they bore ; and I offered to make a bet 
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with him that if ha should there and then inform me of 
some syecific item of information, that item would appear 

the Daily Neim of the following morning but one. He 
accepted the bet, mentioned a particular movement of troops, 
and then left the room. I guessed the errand on which he 
had withdrawn, and to verify my suspicion presented myself 
at the military telegraph office on the way to my slecping- 
([uarters. “ No ! no ! Herr Forbes ! ” said the soldier-operator 
with a grin — “ I have orders to accept no message from you.” 
[ feigned disappointment and departed. Next morning my 
friend of the staff assailed me with line Saxon persiflage, 
and demanded that I should pay the bet wliich T must 
know I had lost. I did not comply with this requisition, 
and in a few days was in a position to send him a copy 
of the Daily Neivn of the stipulated date containing his 
piece of information, and to point out that he owed me 
live thalers. 

The secret was so simple that I am ashamed to explain it, 
yet with one exception I had it all to myself for months. 
When before Metz I had done ni}^ telegraphing from Saar- 
briicken, depositing a sum of 'money in the hands of the 
telegraph -master there, and forwarding messages for England 
to him from the front against this deposit. JJefore leaving 
the frontier region for the vicinity of Paris, I learned that 
a train starting in the small hours of the morning from a 
point in rear of the German cordon on the cast of Paris, 
reached Saarbrilcken in about fifteen hours. The telegraph- 
master there would receive a letter by this train soon enough 
to wire its contents to England in time for publication in the 
paper in London of the following morning. I put a consider- 
able sum into his hands to meet the charge of messages 
forwarded to him by me; and I arranged with a local 
banker to keep my credit with the Saarbrilcken telegraph- 
master always up to a certain figure. Every evening a field- 
post Avaggon started from the Crown Prince of Saxony’s 
lieaihpiartcrs on the north side of Paris, picked up mails 
at the military post-offices along its route, and reached the 
railway terminus at Lagny in time to connect with the 
p 2 
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early morning mail train to the frontier. At whatever point 
of my section of the environment 1 might find inj^self a 
military post-office served by this post-waggon was withijjt* 
reasonable distance; and my letter addressed to the Saar- 
brlickcn telegraph -master went jogging towards the frontier 
once every twenty-four hours, with a fair certainty of its 
contents being in print in England within twenty-four hours 
or thereabouts, from the time when it was posted. There 
certainly was iiotliing very subtle or complex in this ex- 
pedient, yet the only other corres})ondent before Paris to 
whom it suggested itself was my colleague Mr. Skinner, who 
posted telegrams from A'crsailles to his wife at (Jarlsruhc, 
whence slie transmitted them to London; but I believe 
that he lost a mail because of the greater distance of \'er- 
sailles from the railway at Lagny. It was by the simplest 
method that 1 won my bet with the Saxon staff-officer. As 
I walked towards my quarters I scribbled his item on a 
leaf torn from my noU^-book, put it into an envelope already 
addressed, and as I passed the post-office cpiietly dropped 
the missive into the slot. My visit to tlie tol(?grapli-office 
was merely a bluff. 

There Avas pei’haps a scintilla of Innocent and simple 
strategy in the device which stood me in such good stead 
in tlic Avinter of LS70-71 ; but tliere certainly was nothing 
in it that could by any stretch of language be called tine 
art,. And there was merely some forethought and pre- 
organisation in the circumstaiKiCs att<mding my entrance 
into Paris immediately after the capitulation, and my rush 
eastAvard into Baden to telegraph a detailed account of 
the (jondition in Avhich 1 had found the great city after 
its long investment. I Avas fortunate in getting in early; 

1 jnade the best use of iny time during the eighteen hours 
I Avas inside ; and 1 was fortunate in getting out, Avhicli 1 
did before any competitor had entered. My scheme Avas 
all laid. I had ride some fifteen miles from the Porte (h^ 
A'inceimes on the east side of Paris, to catidi the day-train 
leaving hagny for the frontier at 1 p.m. Had all gone avcII 
with me T should have acconqdished this Avithout liurrying. 
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’ But after I had cleared Paris and when I believed 
that there were now no more difficulties in front of me, 
^ was (tetained in the Bois dc Vincennes by a cordon of 
Wiirtenibcrgor hussars whose orders were to turn back 
all and sundry, and who would not so much as look at the 
great-headquarters pass which I tendered. Such an ac(;i- 
dent as this seems of little consequence, yet it may spell 
ruin to the correspondent’s combinations. After a while, 
hoAvever, an officer Avhom I knew delivered me, and the 
Wiirtemberger obstacle Wiis overcome. As I rode on I 
found that I should have made more alloAvance for the 
condition of the roads, long neglected as they had been 
and scored across at frequent intervals by the trenches, first 
of the defenders and then of the besiegers. To reach J^agny 
in time I had to ride my poor horse almost to death ; in 
leaping trenches he had torn off shoe after shoe, and he was 
quite exhausted when I galloped up to the station /just in 
time to put him in charge of a (icrman cavalry soldier, 
and to jump into the train. 

It Avas tAA’o o’(dock on the following morning Avhen I 
reacli(‘d (^'arlsruhe, Avdiich place I had chosen as my objecjtivc 
point because T happened to knoAv that the tcl(\graph office 
there Avas open all night. I had some difficulty Avith the 
female telegraphist, Avho onl}^ knew her oavu language, and 
who had never seen so long a telegram as the one 1 pre- 
sented to her for transmission. She sent for the telegra])h- 
mastcr avIio was in no good humour at being roused from 
bed and Avhoso first question when ho arrived yawning, 
Avas hoAv much so long a message Avoiild cost and Avhero 
Avas the moiuy to frank it. In reply I emptied the belt 
in. Avhich round my Avaist I carried my portable financial 
resources, and, iiiaking a heap on the counter told biiii to 
Avirc against that pile. Then there was trouble Avith the 
female operator, avIio required to be helped over the stiles 
of aAV'kward English Avords in Mr. baboiiclicres not very 
plain handwriting. She, hoAvever, had finished by 7 a.in., 
and the telegraph-master and myself settled our accounts. 
I had Just i.iiie for a hurried breakfast before getting into 
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the return train for Paris at 8 a.in., and I was back in Paris 
some forty hours after I had left it — one of the eayliest in 
of my fraternity on this my second entrance. Walking inUjf 
the Hotel Chatham, I found there two journalists who had 
just arrived from Versailles. I was the victim of their 
badinage. They had got into Paris before me from their 
point of view, and they (jrowed over this their achievement 
with no little self-complacency. A few days later I saw 
one of them reading a Daily Npm\h containing the telegram 
which I had sent from Carlsruhe. He did not seem to be 
disposed to be facetious any more. 

There certainly was a stroke of fine art in the well- 
planned and successful arrangements made by the Timefi 
in order to have the earliest detailed account of the entry 
into Paris of the (lerman troops on March 1st, 1871. 
William Howard Russell witnessed the grand review by the 
German Emperor on the Longchamps racecourse, of the 
representative contingents dt^tailcd for the temporary occu- 
pation of a portion of the Erench capital ; and he accom- 
panied the head of the in-marching column until it reached 
the Place de la (-oncorde. Then, after some obstruction, 
he joined his colleague Mr. Kelly, who had been assigned 
to watch the demeanour of Paris under the humiliation of 
a hostile o(;cupation ; and about 4 p.m. the ])air left the 
Clare du Nord in a special train bound for Calais. On the 
journey Russell dictated to Kelly the account of Avhat he 
had witnessed, and he remained at Calais while Kelly, 
crossing the (Channel in a spe^dal steamer which was in. 
waiting, reacdicd London by special train in time to Iiavc 
Russell’s and his own narratives in the Tinips of ^larch 2nd. 
The Daily News had no interest with the “ Northern .of 
France” directorate for a special train, and I had to do the 
best I could without any adventitious advantages. I 
remember reading a statement in an American paper of the 
period, to the efVcct that I journeyed surreptitiously by 
the Russell- Kelly special in the disguise of its fireman, but 
I need not say that this was a playful invention. Elsewhere 
in tljis volume I have said something of my personal 
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experiences on this eventful day, and will not here expatiate 
on the subject. A knot of Frcnclinien followed me Avhen 1 
-passed the (Tcrman cordon, and then promptly raised the 
cry of “ Spy 1 I was attackotl, knocked down, most of my 
clothes were torn off me, a sabot split my lip open, and 
men danced on me and kicked at me while I was being 
dragged along the gutter, until I was rescued by a picket 
of national guards. As soon as 1 Avas free and had fulfilled 
a grateful duty towards one Avho had helped me to my 
freedom, I hurried to the place Avhero I liad engaged that 
a dog-cart should bo in Avaiting Avith a flist and stout horse. 
It was neither a safe nor pleasant drive through Paris to 
the St. Ouen gate. But once outside I could shake up the 
horse and ho made good time to Margency, the Crown 
Prince of Saxony’s headquarters, Avhence I was alloAvcd to 
despatch a telegram to London of some length. That 
accomplished, I drove back to St. Denis in time to catch 
the regular afternoon train for Calais. Writing throughout 
the journey in train and boat — 1 Avas the only passenger 
by the latter — I reached liondon early next morning, brought 
out a second edition of the Daily Newn Avhich was selling 
in the streets by 8 a.m., and then lay down on tlic floor of 
the editor’s room, and Avent to sleep with the “London 
Directory” for a pillow. I started back to Paris the same 
(^veiling. 

I had an opportunity for getting in a little bit of fine 
work on the occasion of the triumjdial entry into Berlin 
.of the home-returned conquerors, with Kaiser AVilhclm and 
his generals at their head. That event occurred on Friday, 
June Kith, 1871. I left for Berlin a Aveek earlier. Tavo 
djiys after leaving England the following telegram from me 
reached the manager of the Daily Xews: “Despatch 
youngster' from office, Avith passport good for Fraiuie, to 
report to me at Berlin 14th inst.” A young gentleman 
duly pVesented himself on the specified date. 1 fear that 
my young friend ncA^er forgave mo for having, during tho 
next two days permitted him less liberty than ho not 
unnaturally desired. In point t)f fact I confined him to 
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his bcdrooijj, not oven allowing him to go to tho table 
iVhote. The PJinziuj, in all its pomp and fervid national 
feeling, ^vas over about (> p.m. After writing and de^ 
spatching a two-column telegram, 1 dined and then sat 
down to write a full narrative of what I had seen on this 
lucmorahle day. About six next morning I wrote the last 
words of a letter six columns long ; then I went round to the 
Dorothcen Strasse, and roused my two colleagues from their 
sleep to hand me their contributions. Keturning to my own 
quarters I ordered brc'akfast for my prisoner, and while he 
was eating made up my packet. Then I instructed him — by 
this time it was nearly seven o’clock — to start forthwith 
for tho Potsdamer Kail way Station, take a second-class 
ticket for Brussels, got early into his compartment and 
keep out of sight until tho train should start at eight. On 
reaching Brussels, he was to buy another ticket for London 
vui (kilais by the train leaving Brussels soon after his arrival 
there. Following this route he would reach London at 
6 p.m. on Sunday, Avhen he was to go immediately to the 
office and deliver his desj)atchcs. 

All went w(dl. From a corner in the station T saw tlu^ 
correspondents of the other London newspa)>ers consign their 
letters to tho post-oflice van attached to the outgoing train, 
caught a glimpse of my emissary as the train rolled out of 
the station, and tlien went to breakfast in a contented spirit. 
The confidence was justified. On the Monday morning the 
Daily Neu's had a page and a half descriptive of the entry; 
no otlicr ncwspaj)er had a line. 

Tho accomplishment of this priority was simply the 
result of tho forethought which becomes a second nature 
in a man concentrated on the duty he has in hand. On 
the voyage from J.)ov('r to Ostend 1 remembered that during 
the recent disturbed condition of France, and because of 
tho diminished passenger traffic to and from tho Continent 
generally, the Simday day-boats from Ostend to Dover had 
been suspended. It oceairred to me to ask tho caj)tain if 
they had l)een put on again. “ No,” he answered ; “ they 
arc to begin nmning again at the beginning of next month.” 
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It was then clear to me that the mails leaving Uerlin on 
Saturday morning — the llcrlin Festival was fixed for Friday 
.^the IG^h — would lie in Osteiid till late on Sunday night, 
when tlie niglit-boat would carry them to Dover; but that 
thus they could not reach London until 7 a.m. on Monday, 
too late for publication on that day. I knew tliat Sunday 
day-boats were already running from Calais to Dover, but 
that the (Teriiian mails were not sent by that i‘outo. A 
passenger, however, could utilise it — thence my telegram for 
a young gentleman from the Dnily Nnrn office. My in- 
struction that he should carry a French pass])ort was because 
I know that the war-time enforcement of passports at the 
French frontier had not yet been abolished. It had occurred 
to no other competitor to make a study of this little 
problem. 

During the campaigns in Spain and Servia there were few 
opportunities for artistic j)erformanccs in the transmission of 
intelligence, nor did the amount of })ublic interest make ex- 
pensive organisation worth while. Hut the men engaged in 
those campaigns were steadily concentrating their energies on 
the elaboration of improved devices for the swift forwarding 
of nows, and the old crude methods were drifting i?ito Jimbo. 
The Russo-Turkish war formed a new era in war correspond- 
ence. The journalism of both worlds made uj) its mind to 
put forth its full strength when in the spring of ItS77 the 
Russian hosts destined for the invasion of Turki^y were slowly 
miissiug in the stpialid villages of Bessarabia. There had been 
a thorough awakening as to the advantages oi copious tele- 
graphy in war correspondence, and it was now tor the first 
time thoroughly realised that strategic organisation for tlu) 
rapid transmission of intelligence was a thing sedidously to 
study. Some of the ideas were no doubt ridiculous. .1 re- 
member a young correspondcJit coming to me for advice in a 
state of profound bewilderment. He had received instructions 
from the manager of his newspaper to the effect that he was 
to keep himself aloof from both combatants, to ffit impartially 
about the space intervening between them, and to use for 
telegraphic purposes the offices behind the Turkish front 
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or those in the Russian rear, according to convenience or 
proximity. In other words, he was to place himself in the 
precise position where he could not possibly know anything,^’ 
with the reasonable certainty of being hanged if he escaped 
being shot! 

In the earlier months of this war there was a reciprocal 
alliance between the l)(dly News and the Netv York Herald, 
The representatives in the field of the former journal were the 
late Mr. J. A. Macdahan — the most brilliant correspondent 
1 have ever known— and myself The Herald sent Mr. Frank 
D. Millet who later has achieved deserved distinction as a 
painter, and that able journalist and gonial comrade Mr. John 
R Jackson. When the alliance terminated in the September 
of the war, I was fortunate enough to obtain Millet's services 
for the Dally News. The organisation of our methods of 
action and the disposition of our forces, were matters deliber- 
ated on and settled in friendly conclave. The correspondence 
campaign was regarded d 'priori from a strictly strategical 
point of view. Rucharcst was the obvious base of operations, 
as the nearest telegraphic point to the theatre of war. But in- 
superable difficulties would beset the correspondent hurrying 
back from the field himself, and rushing into the Bucharest 
telegraph-office with his matter parti}' in his head, partly in 
his • note-book ; or in forwarding by a courier a hastily written 
despatch for the wires. For one thing, ready cash in hard 
money would have to be paid over the (iountcr of the tele- 
graph office, and gold is the most inconvenient and most 
dangerous thing a correspondent can carry about with him in 
the field. For another, the oj)crators knew no language but 
their own, transmitting mechanically letter by letter; and 
therefore messages had to be written in plain round school- 
hand. I telegraphed for a young gentleman who had pre- 
viously served me well in Servia as base-manager to act in 
Bucharest in the same capacity. He engaged for our uses a 
spacious suite of apartments consisting of an office, manager's 
private room, and a couple of bedrooms to acicommodate 
weary correspondents coming in from the field. Two capable 
copyists were engaged to write out in easily legible characters 
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messages for the wires brought or sent in by correspondents. 
The injunctions to the base-manager were that one of these 
transcribers was to be on the premises day and night; and 
that he himself was to have constantly in his possession for 
telegraphic purposes a sum of at least £500. His duties were 
to make as amenable as possible the Russian censor of tele- 
graphic messages who from the beginning had been estab- 
lished in the Bucharest telegraph-office; for which purpose, 
arid for gaining and maintaining the goodwill and alert 
service of officials and operators by presents of boxes of 
cigars, opera tickets, etc., he was authorised to disburse secret 
service money with due discretion. Further, it was his duty 
to gather and transmit what trustworthy news ho could pick 
up in Bucharest; and in pursuit of this object he was to 
present himself frequently at the bureaux of the members of 
the Roumanian Cabinet, call on their wives, and attend their 
receptions. Ho also had to bo hien vm by the foreign Ministers 
to the Roumanian Court, especially the British and Russian 
representatives. 

We four quite amicably arranged the section of front to be 
covered Viy each, and there was never any clashing or poaching, 
ilillet was a good deal out of things in the early days, down 
in the Dobrudeha with old (Tcneral Zimrnormaim ; but later, 
after the fall of I’lcvna, he had a splendid innings witli Gourko 
in and beyond the Balkans. Nothing in the Avhole range of 
Avar correspondence is more brilliant jus war corrospondencje or 
more instructive in a professional sense, than Millet’s Avork 
. during this period ; ami so thorough Avas his oiganisation for 
the transmission of his letters that Gourko Avasglad to forward 
his despatches and the Russian officers their private corres- 
pondence, by Ids courier service. MacGahan Avas lame all 
through the Avar ; but lameness had no (jtVect in hindering a 
man of his temperament fi-om going overyAvhere and seeing 
everything. As for myself, until struck doAvn by Danubian 
fever, ’after the September attack on Plevna, I Avorkod very 
hard and Avas singularly fortunate. General Ignatieffi Avas 
very kind in giving me liints as to impending events. Apart 
from this, 1 had a curious intuition of a coming battle; I 
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seemed to fool it in my bones, and I almost invariably backed 
my presentiment with good results. It happened that I was 
the only English correspondent at the Russian crossing of the/ 
Danube, the capture of Biela, the combat of Pyrgos, the battle 
of Plevna of July ilOth, and the desperate struggle on the 
Schipka Pass, Avhich lasted from the 22nd to the 24th August. 
Frederic} Villiers, the (h^aphic artist, was my companion on all 
these occasions. 

It may easily be imagined that the expenses of a corres- 
pondence service conducted on a footing so thorough, were 
very great; I can only hope that the results justified the cost. 
Each of us had a waggon tind a pair of draught-horses, several 
saddle-horses, a couple of servants, and couriers at discretion. 
The purely telegraphic charges Avere enormous, for almost 
everything Av^as telegraphecL The scale, if I remember cor- 
rectly, \vas about eightcenpence a Avord, and J myself sent 
several messages of more than 8,000 Avords each. Ihit there' 
Avas no stinting ; it seemed as if a thing could not cost too 
much that Avas well done. Let me cite an example. In the 
early days Ave Avere nervous about the Bucharest censor, and 
on the suggestion of the ingenious Jackson it Avas detcirmined 
to establish a pony-express service across the Carpathians to 
Kronstadt in the Austrian province of Transylvania, for the 
despatch thence of telegraph messages which the censor in 
Bucharest might decline to pass. That service accordingly 
was promptly organised. The ground covered was about 
eighty miles. The stages Avere ten miles long. Eight horses 
Averc bought, and eight men Avere engaged to attend to them. 
When I reached Bucharest on August 2n(l with the tidings of 
the Russian defeat before PlcAiia of July 80th, the base- 
manager assured me that the censor Avould not dare to permit 
transmission of a message so adixTse to tlui defeated Russians. 
Thereupon I utilised this (Jarj)athian express service, and sent 
my account of the disaster from the Hungarian tOAvn. When 
my narrative reaeJu'd them from England, the Kus.sian aitthori- 
ties at head([uarters in the field Avere so satisfi(}d with its 
tenor notAvithstanding its uncompromising frankness, that 
they ordered it to be i)rinted in every neAvspaper in Russia. 
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It was apparent that thenceforth the censor could not obstruct 
messages to the Daily News ; so I directed that the pony 
'^cxpress should be disestablished. It had lasted for about 
nine weeks, it was used once, it cost abominably, and the deci- 
sion was that it had paid for its keep. 

Let me give an instance of the methods by which intelli- 
gence was expedited from the front. I started from the 
Danube for the Schipka Pass with four horses and three men. 
At the end of about every thirty miles T dropped a man and 
horse, with firm orders to the former to be continually on the 
alert. With a hired pony I rode up from (labrova to the 
Schipka, spent some thirty liours amidst tlie carnage on the 
pass, and at night I started on the return journey. This I 
was able, by utilising horse after home, to perform at a con- 
tinuous rapid pace ; and thus, as I was informed on reaching 
the imperial head-quarters at Gorni Studen, I had travelled so 
fast as to outstrip the official couriers. The young officer who 
was afterwards Prince Alexander of Bulgaria Avas so good as 
to send me in his carriage from CJorni Studen down to the 
Danube, and on the following morning I was telegraphing 
hard in Ihicharest. 

We acted habitually on certain fundamental axiuins. Each 
man of the four had, as I have said, his individual specific 
sphere of action, Avhich altered Anth the course of events, but 
to Avhich, Avhatever and Avherever it might be, he habitually 
restricted himself. But the restriction had a certain elasticity. 
The motto of all Avas in effect that of the Red Prince — “ March 
on the cannon-thunder.” When that sound Avas heard, or 
Avhen one of us chanced on reasonably good intelligence as to 
the probable locality of impending lighting, then it behoved 
that man to disregard all restriction to a specific region, and 
to ride Avith all speed for the scene of actual strife. Eor it Avas 
])ossible that his .colleague Avithin whose allotted sphere the 
(dash of arms Avas resounding might be hindered from reach- 
ing the fray. Tidings of it might not have come to him ; he 
might be intent on impending fighting nearer at hand to him, 
or, indeed, engaged in watching its actual outbreak and pro- 
gress ; he might be doAvn Avith sunstroke or Bulgarian fewer; 
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all his horses might bo lame — in tine, any one of many con- 
tingencies might hinder his presence. And if it should j^iappen 
that two colleagues found themselves spectators together of' 
the same fight, what harm was there ? None ; but rather it 
was well, since by dividing between them the field of strife 
the course of the battle would bo discerned more closely and 
described more minutely. During the five days' fighting before 
Plevna in the September of the war, three of us — MacClahan, 
Jackson, and I — watched that great struggle, and if Millet could 
have been withdrawn in time from tlie Dobrudeha he would 
have found ample scope as well for his keen insight and bril- 
liant faculty of description. As it was we did have a fourth 
colleague before Plevna, in young Salusbury, who was on duty 
with the Kouinanians. Here, as in the wider field, each man 
had his allotted place. MacGahan was with his constant ally 
the gallant Skobeleff, on the extreme left ; and because Skobe- 
Icff was the fiercest fighter of the Russian chiefs, tlie oppor- 
tunities for thrilling narrative pos.sesscd by the correspondent 
attached to him wore incomparable, and were incomparably 
utilised. T had the central section along the Radischevo 
ridge; and Jackson placidly surveyed the scene of slaughter 
over against him about the Grivitza redoubt, regardless of the 
shells which occasionally fell about the hayrick outside of 
which he sat and wrote by day, and in the hollowed-out in- 
terior of which he spent his nights. Always once and often 
twice a day, couriers were despatched to Rucharest from 
Jackson's hayrick, where his cheery and (juaint fellow-country- 
man, Grant of the Times, habitually kept him company, and 
whither MacGahan or his messenger, and myself from time to 
time, converged with written matter to be despatched across 
the Danube to the Rucharest telegraph-office. 

Not less imperative on the war correspondent than the 
axiom that bids him “ride on the cannon-thunder,” is the 
necessity that when he has learned or seen something of 
interest and value, he shall forthwith carry or send it to 
the wires without delaying for further information or the 
issue of renewed strife. “Sufficient for the day is the 
lighting thereof," should be his Avatchword, if he can 
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discern aught decisive in the day’s fighting. If he lias 
couriers with him or can find trustworthy messengers, it is, 
*of course, his duty to remain watching the ultimate issue; 
but if he has no such service, there is no more trying 
problem for the correspondent than to decide whether or 
not the day’s work luus been so conclusive one way or the 
other as to justify him in going away with the information 
ho possesses. Never did I find the solution of this problem 
more difficult than on the evening of the long day’s fight- 
ing of August 24th ill the Schipka Tass. I had the 
impression that lladetsky could hold his own, and I knew 
that reinforcements were on the way to him ; but mean- 
while, as I rode away, the Turks were renewing the combat. 
I was in MacGahan’s country, and, knowing his instinct for 
a battle, 1 had been looking out for him all day. On the 
morning of the 25th he arrived in the Schipka, having 
ridden hard on the fighting the moment ho had heard of 
the outbreak. There was severe fighting all that day, and 
the Russians had the worst of it. That evening MacGahan 
in his turn had to consider his position, and his problem 
was more complicated than had been mine; for the day’s 
work had resulted in rendering the Russian position very 
precarious. Rut a few days later I^oftcha was to bo as- 
sailed, and it behoved him to witness that undertaking. 
So he in turn (piittcd the Schipka on the evening of the 
25th, hurried to Bucharest with the result of that day’s 
work for the telegraph wire, and, by all but in(;rediblc 
exertion for a sound man, not to speak of a lame one, he 
was back in the vicinity of JMevna in time to Avitness 
Osman Pasha’s furious sortie on the morning of the 31st. 

. Another illustration may not be inapposite of the para- 
mount duty of the war correspondent to transmit important 
information without delay, to the abandonment or post- 
ponement of all other considerations. MacGahan had 
accouipanied the raid across the Balkans made by Gourkt) 
almost immediately aftiir the passage of the Danube by 
the Russians. I had been on the Lorn with the army of 
the Tzarev. 'tell, whem'.e I had to return to Bucharest with 
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(lespatchcs for tho wire. On iiiy return journey I passed 
near I]iela the hamlet of Pavio, in a garden of which th(j 
imperial camp was pit(jhed. It occurred to me to look hi' 
on (Toneral Ignatiett', and ask whether he had any news for 
me. “ News, Mr. Forbes ? ” exclaimed Ignatieft', “ to be sure 1 
liavo; hero is a despatch just arrived from (Toneral Gourko, 
giving all details about his crossing of the Jkilkans, and 
his march up the Tundja valley towards Kezanlik!” 
Ignatieff translated tho whole despatch, which I took down 
from his lips; then thanked him, took leave, mounted my 
horse, and rode hard back over the forty miles between 
Pavio and the Danube bridge. For I knew that what 
Ignatieff hiid given me was absolutely tho earliest and the 
sole intelligence of Gourko’s doings; and until this intel- 
ligence was on its Avay to England my intention to rejoin 
tho Tzare witch had to stand over. At Sistova I found a 
trustwortliy messenger to Bucharest, and on the following 
morning T rode a sec^ond time to Pavio. Again Ignatieti' 
waved triumphantly a despatch from Gourko, describing 
hard and successful marching and fighting beyond the 
Dalkans; again his translation of that despatch was scrib- 
bled down in my note-book ; again 1 hurried htutk to 
Sistova; and again sent a courier with tho interesting and 
valuable message. Ih'ccisely the same routine occurred on 
the following day; and I owned to a certain modified 
satisfaction when the fourth day was barren of a despatch. 
For during the four days T had ridden 280 miles in a heat 
as fierce as that of India, over tracks from which the dust 
rose so dense as to obscure the sun. But then the infor- 
mation given to me by Ignatieff* was the only tidings of 
Gourko, on whose enterprise the interest of Europe was 
concentrated; for it was not until several days later that 
anything came from the correspondents who accompanied 
the expedition. 
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— 'i’ho Millennium. 

W HAT are geniall}^ termed “ the amenities of warfare” are 
quite pretty, but, in the nature of things, they arc 
also (luitc artificial: and as a matter of hard fact they arc 
in })rinciple nothing other than a contradiction in terms. 
What of chivalry luis lasted into modern times resolves 
il,self into a kind of Quixotic notion that rose-water and 
bloodshed are compatible one with the other. Occasionally 
a man arises among us frank enough, bold enough — many 
people may say brutal enough — who dares to brush aside 
the sophistical upper layer of . conventional amenities, and 
to go straight down to the bed-rock of the subjecL “ The 
main thing in true strategy,” said (jlenoral Sheridan once, 
in his most trenchant manner, “is simply this: first deal 
ns hard blows at the enemy’s soldiers as possible, and then 
cause so much suffering to tlie inhabitants of a country 
that they will long for peace and press their (lovernment 
to make it. Nothing slioiild be left to the people but 
eyes to lament the war.” The Russian (General (loiirko is 
another great soldier who has expressed himself to the 
same effect, and who, indeed, evidenced the courage of his 
opinions in an extremely jwactical manner. 

Nevertheless, the “amenities of war” liave held their 
own more or less among civilised nations ever sin(;c stand- 
ing annies came into existence. Frederick the (Ireat had 
to ignore them in great measure during the Seven Years’ 
War, because of the liordes of Pandours — Carlyle’s “ Tol- 
pacheries an.l kindred doggeries” — which hung venomously 
Q 
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on the fringes of his arinics. But every reader of military 
history will remember Foiitenoy and the cercmonioj.is little 
episode between Lord Charles Hay of the English Guards; 
and the Count (rAuteroche of the Gardes Fran^'aiscs. The 
“ amenities ” fell into abeyance during the ferocious wars of 
the French Revolution, but revived genially in Wellington’s 
Peninsular campaigns, during whicli the mutual under- 
standing of non-molestation between the outposts of the 
opposing armies was carried to curious lengths. In the 
American Civil War there Wius little, if any, personal 
rancour between the soldiers of the respective regular 
armies. The “Yanks” and the “Johnnies” on outpost 
duties were for the most part quite fraternal, and there 
were constant friendly barterings in tobacco, coffee, and 
Avhisky. In the Franco-( ha-man campaign in 1(S70, however, 
war once more in a great measure went back to grim first 
principles. During the sieges of Pai-is and Metz an immense 
amount of simple cold-blooded murder was perpetrated on 
the fore-posts, of which the French had the best because of 
the longer range of their chassepots. In the Russo-Turkish 
War of ]877-7<S the “amenities” on the part of the Turks 
took the simple form of mutilating the Russian wounded 
before killing tln-m, while the Muscovites confined tlicmselves 
to refusing quarter and refraining from burying dead Turks. 

The abstract theory of the “amenities” is nothing other 
than preposterous. You strain every efibi*t to reduce your 
adversary to impotence. He falls wounded, whereupon 
should he come into your hands, you j^romptly devote all 
your exertions to saving his life and restoring him to health 
and vigour, in order that he may go homo and swell the 
ranks of your enemy. This, no doubt, is humanity, but.it 
is supremely illogical. Marbot recounts in his Memoirs 
perhaps the most thorough redmitio ad ahmrditm of the 
“amenities.” In the battle of Austerlitz, a body of beaten 
Russians about tive thousand strong strove to* escape 
across the ice on the Satechan ijake. Napoleon ordered 
his artillery to fire on the ice, which was shattered, and men 
and horses slowly settled down into the depths, only a few 
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escaping by means of poles and ropes thrust out from shore 
by the French. Next morning Niipoleon riding round the 
.positions, saw a wounded Russian officer clinging to an ice- 
floe a hundred yards out, and entreating help. The 
Emperor became intensely interested in the succour of the 
man. After many failures Marbot and another officer 
stripped and swam out, gradually brought the ice-floe 
towards the shore, and laid the Russian at Napoleon's feet. 
The Emperor evinced more delight at this rescue than he 
had manifested when assured of the victory of Austerlitz. 
He had no compunction as to the fate of the unfortunates 
whom liis artillery practice of the day before had sent to 
their deaths. A La guerre, comma d la guerre ! 

It has been the wounded in war who up till now have 
owed the most to its amenities. Prisoners of war have not 
fared so well ; it makes one shudder to recall the horrors of 
Andersonville, or the deadly tramp across the snow-covered 
Wallachian plain of the Turkish army which had held Plevna 
so long and so valiantly. Rut in civilised countries, since 
Lutzen onward, the commander of a routed army, or; as after 
Talavera, of an army that has compiered but whose subse- 
quent retreat circumstances have compelled, has not hesitated 
to leave his wounded to the good offices of his adversary ; and 
seldom indeed has the onerous duty not been humanely 
fulfilled. After Coruna and after Talavera the French took 
medical charge of the wounded left to their care by the 
British ; after Salamanca, A^ittoria, Orthez and Waterloo the 
British hospitals were full of Frencli wounded. In anj^ of 
the Cerinan held and base hospitals in LSTO, in every alternate 
bed might have been found a wounded pimh-piou, sharing in 
every respect alike with his friends the enemies on both sides 
.of him. In recent wars— the ('rimcaii War was a melancholy 
exception— rvast strides have been made in the methods of 
dealing with the wounded on the actual battlefield, as well as 
in the hospitals to which the more severely wounded are now 
so promptly relegated. Of the voluntary aid which the 
peoples of neutral states, as well as those of the combatant 
powers, have contributed and are ready to contribute again 
Q 2 
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in the disinterested service of humanity, some details may 
subsequently be given. In one case in which no foreign aid 
was tendered when, I may add, it ought in brotherliness to 
have been tendered, a nation proved itself fully capable of 
performing unaided its duty to its wounded in the most 
zealous and efheient manner. The Sanitary Commission of 
the United States was among the noblest works in the world's 
record of devotion. Well might its historian write of it as 
“ the true glory of our age and our country, one of the most 
striking monuments of its civilisation.” The Geneva conven- 
tion has worked ardently if not always quite practically or 
consistently, in the cause of humanity, althougli there is 
certainly point in Mr. Niemann’s sententious remark that 
“in order fully to carry out the ideas of the Geneva 
Convention, it would be necessary to cease to make war.” 

In principle the existing arnangements for medical assist- 
ance in the field and for the removal of the wounded 
therefrom, are in great measure identical in most European 
armies. The English system may be bricHy siunmarised. In 
the field there is a medical officer with each unit — regiment 
of cavalry, battalion of infantry, body of artillery, etc. He 
has at his disposition the trained regimental stretcher-bearers 
of his particular unit, two per company or trooj). To each 
brigade are attached specifically one bearer company and one 
field hospital; to each division an additional field hospital. 
For an army corps the medical establishment consists of ten 
field hospitals and six bearer companies, exclusive of the 
regimental aid ; and, in addition to this, a certain number of 
officers of the medical staff’ are utilised for staff purposes. 
The entire service is under the comiriand of a surgeon-major- 
general, subject to the authority of the general commanding. 
There are three stages for the wounded man between where 
h(j falls and the field hospital, where he either temporarily 
remains if his case is not serious, or whence he is sent 
back to the ba^e hospital if he has been severely Wounded. 
The first stage is from the fighting-line to the collecting- 
station. Where ho has fallen he receives medical aid from 
one. or other of two sources, whichever may the sooner 
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reach him: the surgeon of his own particular unit accom- 
panied Ji)y that officer’s orderly from the regiment carrying 
the field-companion, water-bottle, and surgical haversack; 
or a surgeon belonging to the bearer company with a 
private similarly equipped. At this stage the surgeon, 
whether of the unit or of the bearer company as the case 
may be, affords the wounded man merely temporary aid and 
does not undertake any serious surgical operation. Tlie 
patient is placed on a stretcher, which may belong to the 
bearers of the unit or to one of the eight stretcher 
squads of the bearer company; and he is carried back to 
the collecting-station, which, while if possible under shelter, 
is as near as may be to the fighting-line consistently with 
safety. The collecting-station is in charge of a sergeant 
c(p lipped with field-companion and water-bottle, and a small 
reserve of bandages and first dressings to replenish the 
surgical haversacks of the stretcher-bearers. From the 
collecting-station to the dressing-station farther rearward, 
and if possible out of fire, a certain specified number of 
ambulances ply, loaded with their complement of wounded 
men, each vehicle under the care of a corporal or private of 
the bearer company. These two stages, from the f.ghting-line 
to the collecting-station and from the collecting-station to 
th() dressing-station, constitute the “ first line of assistance.” 

At the dressing-station, located if possible in a building — 
if not, in a tent and in proximity to a good siqqfiy of water — 
the medical officer in command is on duty assisted by another 
medical officer, a sergeant-major, and sundry other non-com- 
missioned officers and men, acting as compounders, cooks, etc. 
Hero the wounded receive more detailed attention than could 
previously have been paid to them. Beef-tea and stimulants 
arc supplied when needed ; minor, and in case of emergency, 
even capital operations are performed. As the wounded arc 
dressed they are placed in the ambulances plying between 
the dressing-station and the field hospital, which stage is 
known as the “second line of assistance.” The collecting 
and dressing stations may have to be advanced or retired 
according ^o the ebb or flow of the battle; but the general 
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principle holds good that the two shall never be far apart, so 
as to shorten the journeys in the first line and thus b^ing the 
wounded within reach of surgical aid as speedily as possible. 
In the Egyptian campaign of 1882 a quarter of an hour was 
held to be the extreme length of time for the wounded man 
to lie on the field before receiving assistance ; but then there 
were but a few hundreds of men to bo dealt with, in 
contradistinction to the thousands of wounded which a great 
battle necessarily produces. 

The following table may be of interest as marking the 
difference in detail between the German and the English 
appliances and methods for dealing with the wounded. The 
unit of comparison is in each case that of an army corps 
nund)ering 30,000 combatants : — 
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1,‘2S1 U«.s 24ft = 1,032. 
71)6 plus 500 = 1,272. 


Thus the Geiinan corps has one-third more regimental 
medical officers per thoustind men than the English. It has 
twice as many beds in field-hospitals, but fewer ambulance- 
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waggons by one half. Taking the means of carriage from 
tightin^-line to dressing-station, the English corps has 274 
stretchers and carriage for 860 wounded per ambulance- 
waggon, making 684 in all. With the average distance of 
dressing-station from fighting-line taken at 1,500 yards, the 
number of journeys to and fro that could bo estimated for 
would not exceed five, or 1,500 Avoundod moved by carriage. 
Taking 50 per cent, of the Avouiidcd as requiring carriage 
from the field, this Avould give 8,000 wounded that would 
arrive at the dressing-stations for transfer to the rear, or 10 
per cent, of the whole force. 

This much of detail has been gone into in regard to the 
present system of dealing with the wounded in battle Avith 
the motive of accentuating the contrast between that system 
Avith its promptitude of succour, and the harsher conditions 
Avhich must incAutably be endured by the wounded of future 
warfare. One day about three years ago, I happened to be 
listening in the theatre of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, to a lecture Avhich Avas being delivered by Mr. John 
Furley, one of our oldest and most devoted volunteer Red 
Cross men on many a stricken field. Ho talked of a new 
pattern of stretcher Avith telescopic handles and drew fine <Iis- 
ti notions between the patterns of ambulances of iiiniiitesimal 
shades of dificrencos ; apparently in the full conviction that 
the Avounded of the future would fare as do the Avounded of 
the present. Called upon to speak, 1 ventured to observe 
that if in the next great Avar Mr. Furley should be in the 
field, about the second evening after the battle ho would 
probably find a wounded brigadier-general competing eagerly 
for a share of a country dung-cart for his conveyance to the 
field-hospital. I regard this as no sti-ained illustration of the 
state of things that Avill exist in the future after a great battle, 
in consequence of the immense number of Avounded Avhich 
the altered conditions of military armaments and of fighting 
Avill bring about. The rhilistine audience, Avhich included 
sundry brigadier-generals, gibed at me ; but Avhen later I 
happened to go into the matter more closely Avith intent- to 
Avrite this chapter, I found myself in accord Avith all the best 
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authorities. “ V«ae vuliieratis ! ” will be the cruel watchword 
of future wars. The late Dr. Billroth, the greatest of Austrian 
surgeons, who made the Franco-German War on the Prussian 
side, held that “ we must come to the conclusion that in 
future it will be no longer possible to remove the wounded 
from the field during the battle by means of bearers, since 
every man of them would be shot down, as bearers would be 
more exposed than men in the fighting-line; and the most 
that can be aimed at is that the wounded man of the future 
shall be attended to within twenty-four hours.'' Bardelebcn, 
the surgeon-general of the Pmssian Army, has said : “ Some 
urge an increase of bearers ; but we must not forget that 
bearers have to go into the fire-line and expose themselves 
to the bullets. If we go on increasing their number, shall we 
not also be simply increasing the number of the wounded? 
The number of men provided for the transfer of the wounded 
now exceeds 1,000 for each army corps. It is no true 
humanity that in order to effect an uncertain amount of 
saving of human life a number of lives of other men should 
bo sacrificed. The whole system of carrying away the wounded 
on litters during the battle must be abandoned, for it is 
altogether impracticable." There are many other testimonies 
to the same eft‘e(;t. In the Franco-German and Russo-Turkish 
wars I had already, jjersonally recognised and had written in 
that sense in my Avar corres})oudence, that the losses among 
the bearers and surgeons Avcrc so great that the service 
already “approached impracticability.” And I added with 
a prescience Avhich stands justified to-day, that “ in the 
Avarfare of the future the service as noAV existing Avill be found 
utterly impracticable, since with the improved man-killing 
appliances certain to be brought into acjtion, the first battle 
would bodily Avipe out the bearer organisation carried on 
under fire." 

It is virtually impossible that anyone can have accurately 
pictured to himself the scene in its fulness Avhich the next 
great battle will present to a beAvildered and shuddering 
world. We know the elements that shall constitute its 
horrors; but we know them only, as it Avere, academically. 
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Men have yet to be thrilled to the heart by the weirdness of 
wholesale death inflicted by missiles poured from weapons 
the whereabouts of which cannot be discerned because of the 
absence of powder-smoko. Nay, if J.)r. Weiss’s recently- 
invented explosive, of which great things have been predicted, 
is to be brought into use in the (lerman ariuy, there may no 
longer be any powder — the villainous saltpetre ” superseded 
by the more devilish “ fatty substance of a brownish colour.” 
The soldier of the next war must steel his heart to encounter 
the deadly danger incident to the explosions of shells tilled 
with dynamite, melinite, ballistitc, or some other form of high 
explosive, in the midst of dense masses of men. The recent 
campaign in Matabclcland has informed us with a grim 
triumph of the sweeping slaughter the Maxim gun can inflict 
with its mechanical stream of bullets. Quick-tiring field-guns 
are on the eve of superseding the type of cannon in use in 
the horse and field batteries of to-day. All these instruments 
are on terra firinAi — if that be of any account. J3ut, if there 
is anything in Edison’s and Maxim’s claims to have invented 
a flying-machine for military purposes which can be so steered 
as to carry and drop with accuracy five hundred pounds of 
explosive material at a given point, or to shed on .an army 
a shower of dynamite, then death incalculable may rain down 
as from the very heavens themselves. 

Most of the European powers have e(] nipped their armies 
with one or other form of the new small-bore rifle, and those 
which have not completed their re-armament are making 
- haste to do so. The only type of new weapon the results of 
the fire from which have been actually tested on the battle- 
field, is the Mannlicher, which was used to a considerable 
extent in the Chilian civil war of 1891. As is generally 
'known, the 8-millimotre projectile which the ilaimliclier 
throws is much lighter and of much flatter trajectory than 
any of the old larger bullets. Owing to its higher velocity 
and pointed shape its power of perforation is (Extraordinary. 
In the matter-of-fact language of Bardeleben, “ Owing to the 
immense velocity of the Mannlicher bullet and its small 
surface of contact, it meets with little resistance in striking, 
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causes little coiiiiuotion of the neighbouring parts, has no time 
to stretch the various tissues it encounters, and merely 
punches out a hole, carrying the contused elements before it 
clean out of the wound without seriously damaging the 
surrounding Avail of track.” The now obsolete bullets tii-ed 
from great distances and striking a bone, frequently glancied 
off or rebounded. This will occur no .longer; the new long- 
range projectile, if it strikes at all, has sufficient force to pass 
through, cutting any vessels or organs it may meet in its 
path. It is, therefore, aU the more deadly. Whereas the 
accepted estimate of casualties in modern Avarfare has b(!cn 
in the ratio of about four men wounded to one killed, the 
percentage in the Chilian lighting is authentically given as 
four killed to one Avounded. This ghastly proportion will 
probably not maintain itself in future battles on a larger scale ; 
but there can be no doubt that the lighting of the future will 
be deadlier than that of the past. Yet the properties of the 
noAV bullet are not entirely lethal, although it Avill slay its 
thousands and its tens of thousands. Its characteristic; of 
absence of contusion, Avhich contusion from the bid bullet 
frequently stayed the bleeding of injured vessels, must rcjsult 
in nuAre frequent deaths from Inemorrhagc, more especially in 
the inevitable lack in the future of prompt surgical interven- 
tion. ilut the Avouiids it causes, if they do not produ(;e 
immediate death or speedy dissolution from hjcmorrhagc, are 
expected to be more amenable to treatment than those which 
were occasioned by the old bullet. 

It is remarkable that the niore modern battles of Europe,, 
in Avhi(;h great numbers of men have been engaged — battles 
in which Averc used rided cannon and small arms — ha\"o 
afforded greatly less f)crcentages of casualties than those of 
earlier battles in which smooth-bore cannon and muskets.^ 
were the sole weapons of fire. At Borodino in 1812, there 
fought 250,000 Erench and Russians with a result of 80,000 
killed and Avounded. At Salamanca in the same year, AVhen 
90,000 Englis:h and French Avere engaged, the casualties 
amounted to 30,800. In each case the proportion of 
casualties to ffirces engaged Avas oiie-third, and the proportion 
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was the same in the battle of Eylau in 1S07. In the battles 
of Magqpta and Solferino in the Franco-Italian war of 1859 
when the French armament Avas in great part rifled, the pro- 
portion of killed and Avounded to the total forces engaged Avas 
but one-cleA^enth. At Kbiiiggratz in 1800, the proportion 
Avas one-ninth. Tn the two days’ lighting before ^letz in 
August, 1870 — the battles of Mars-la-Tour on the 10th, and 
the battle of (Iravelotte on the 18th — there Avcrc in all on 
the ground about 450,000 (jlermans and Frenchmen. "Phe 
casualties of the tAvo days amounted to (>5, 500, aflbrding 
a proportion to the total strength of one-seventh. These 
flgures Avork out that the old BroAvn Bess and the smooth-bore 
guns inflicted proportionately more injury to life and limb 
than occurred in the battles later in the century Avith all the 
appliances of improved armaments. But the largest army 
placed on a battle-field on any one occasion by any European 
Bower Avithin the present century — the Prussian army which 
Fought at Kiaiiggratz — did not amount to more than 2(50, 000 
fighting men. To-day, the war-strength available for the fi('ld 
of the ( icrman Empire is close on 2,500,000 men ; that of 
France, 2,715,000 ; that of llussia, 2,450,000; that of Austria, 
1,(500,000. When the first great battle of the next great war 
comes to be fought, a million of combatants Avill be in the 
field. On the percentage of 1870, and putting aside alto- 
gether the eftects of the recent dcA^elopments in man-hurting, 
the casualties will exceed 140,000. According to the existing 
ratios, of this number 85,000 would bo slain, 70,000 Avould be 
.comparatively slightly v;ounded, and 85,000 Avould be severely 
wounded. In the absence of actual experience the (Chilian 
statistics could not be relied upon, at all eA^ents, in full. It 
fcdloAvs that if the wounded of the next great battle arc to be 
-dealt Avith as the present arrangements prescribe, apart from 
the gleaning of the bearers during the battle, surgical assist- 
ance will have to be provided for 105,000 wounded, and 
hospital accommodation for 70,000,. namely, the 35,000 
severely wounded, and one-half of the 70,000 comparatively 
slightly wounded. 

To cope adccjuately with this vast aggregate of human 
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suffering — with this gigantic example of “ man’s inhumanity 
toman” — is obviously impossible ; it confessedly cannot and 
will not be attempted. The primary object of war is mani- 
festly not to succour wounded men ; but to engage in battles, 
to beat the adversary, to win victories. The battles of the 
future may or may not be less prolonged than those of recent 
campaigns. W g cannot prognosticjate. The battle of Grave- 
lotto lasted from noon until 10 p.m. ; the battle of Mars-la- 
Tour right round the clock, from 0 a.m. to 9 p.m. It is 
certain, because of the vast strengths engaged, that the 
battles of the future will cover much more ground than 
heretofore, and it is probable that the fighting will be more 
stationary. Let me briefly adumbrate the possibilities — 
indeed I may say the probabilities — of the results of a great 
battle in the next great war, which is sure to be “ short, sharp, 
and decisive.” The fighting has been prolonged and bloody, 
with the result that one side is definitely beaten, evacuates its 
positions, and retreats more or loss precipitately, leaving on 
the ground its wounded, none of whom could be cared for 
while the conflict lasted. The successful commander’s ground 
is littered with his own wounded ; he has them on his hands 
in thousands, and he has also on his hands the thousands of 
the wounded of the vampiished force which has gone away. 
The conqueror of the future, if he accepts the old-time con- 
ventional burden of his adversary’s wounded, will become its 
victim. He will not acco 2 )t the incubus. Ts it to be imagined 
that the victor in such circumstances will think twice even 
about his own wounded, let alone the wounded of the other 
side f No. He is in the field, not to bo a hospital nurse, but 
to follow up his advantage by hammering on the enemy who 
has departed leaving his own wounded behind — and who may 
come back again to-morrow to strike him while cloggcjd to the- ^ 
knees in the live and dead debris of yesterday’s battle. Thu 
victor will hasten away to overtake or hang on the skirts of 
the vani|uished army, leaving the wounded of both sides to be 
dealt with as may be possible by such surgeons as lie can 
afford, in view of future contingencies, to leave behind, and to 
the ministrations of cosmopolitan amateur philanthropists of 
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the Red Cross and kindred organizations. For there will be 
no more military bearer companies ; in the hunger for 
fighting ’men the 1 ,000 bearers per army corps of the present 
will have been incorporated into a strong brigade with arms 
in their hands and a place in the fighting line. On the line 
of communication of the future, reserve ammunition trains are 
to precede the military ambulances which up to now have 
headed the columns of vehicles. The (Terman instructions in 
the present regulations for medical services arc, that when a 
battle is engaged in all available vehicles of wliatover kind, 
empty regimental provision and meat waggons, empty supply- 
column waggons, country carts and waggons requisitioned, 
ambulances of medical establishments in rear, anti the like, 
arc to be brought up for tlie transport of th(" wounded 
in order to “satisfy requirements as far as possible.’' But 
the inevitable delays arc obvious, and in view of further 
fighting in the immediate future the whole available ve- 
hicles could not bo devoted to the service of the wounded 
in the recent battle. The order is specific that the 
Red Cross 'perHonnal and ambulances are henceforth never 
to be allowed to do duty in the first line, namely, on 
the field of battle, and that- their activity must be con- 
fined exclusively to the period after the battle; that is, to 
the etape transport of the wounded to the base hos})itals. 

I have tried to foreshadow what 1 believe will bo the 
plight of the wounded of the next great war. The prospect 
seems very disheartening ; for tlie (les(;ribed dealing with 
poor mangled fclloAV-meu is not of a progressive but of a 
reactionary character, and reaction is repulsive to our age. 
Yet there may be some features of the prospect tending 
to mitigate its gloom. I venture to think, for instance, that 
the enforced remaining of the wounded on the field until 
the battle is over, and indeed for hours afterwards, notwith- 
standing the suffering such delays must in many cases entail, 
will not for the most part produce consequences so calami- 
tous as may be not unnaturally apprehended by those who 
“sit at home at case.” I am of opinion — and I venture to 
believe that I have bandaged and attended to more Avounded 
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under lire tluiu any man in Europe who is not a professional 
military surgeon — that the severely wounded soldier under 
the existing sj^stem of prompt removal to the dressing- 
station, does not uniformly l^enetit by the hustling and 
physical disturbance his removal necessarily entails while 
he is su dering from the first shock of being severely wounded, 
it is true that he may bleed to death it' no ministration has 
been afforded him where he lies ; but that risk apart, if the 
l)leeding shall have been stanched or shall have stanched 
itself, 1 conceive that he may lie without serious detriment, 
often perhaps with actual advantage, even for so long a 
period as twenty-four hours if the weather is not bitter. 
All men conversant with war know instances of extraordinary 
tenacity of life in wounded men who had received no 
attention. Segur’s well-known story of the man wounded 
at Borodino having been found alive by the army returning 
from Moscow lias been discredited. But my comrade and 
myself found on the fifth day after the battle of Sedan, a 
wounded Frenchman walking about in a sequestered part 
of the battle-field, not indeed with sprightliness but without 
evidencing great debility; yet his lower jaw had been shot 
away, a wound which precluded him from eating solid food. 

1 found also on the third day after the battle of Novem- 
ber 80, 1870, on the east of Paris, in weather so bitter that 
sentries were actually frozen to death on their posts, a 
lujst of three wounded Frenchmen lying in a hollow, not 
starved to death, not frozen to d(3ath, but pretty hungry and 
cpiitc alive. I may even dare go so far as to hold that, 
at all events, in the British service in small wars, the soldier 
is coddled nowadays to the extent of being really deteriorated 
by over- tenderness of treatment. He hius an amesthetic^ admin- 
istered when the top joint of his little finger is being taken . 
ott‘; he has hypodermic injections when he hixs a twitch 
of pain; ho is treated with champagne, with all sorts of 
delicate extras, and everything thati can make a* man 
reluctant to o^'ni to convalescence. In the old days of the 
Peninsular war men had natures of more pith and did 
not seem to die in much greater proportion than nowadays, 
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although they were entire strangers to all this demoralising 
excess of dry-nursing. Take for instance Major George 
Napier, one of the Napier brothers who wore always being 
Avounded. Shot down in the breach of Ciudad Rodrigo, he 
Avas made a football of for about a ejuarter of an hour Avdiilc 
the coluiun passed over him as he lay. He was picjked u]) 
wdth his arm shattered ; Lr)rd March bound his sash about 
it and bade him go and lind the am]nitating-place. He dis- 
coA^cred that locality after an hour’s search, and then sat 
doAvn at the end of a queue of men to wait for his turn, 
Avhicli came tAVo hours later. 'Ihen there was a dispute 
between the surgeons on a point of etbpiette. Napier had 
asked his OAvn regimental surgeon to do the business, but 
a. superior staft-surgeon successful!}" asserted his right to 
perform the operation of amputation. It took tA\^enty-Hve 
minutes, the statt-surgeon’s instruments being blunted by 
much use. The stump Avas bandaged and Napier bidden 
go and find quarters. He Avalked about on this ejuest 
most of the evening, finding at last a house in Asdiich a 
number of other Avounded officers had gathered, and he 
remained there sitting by the fireside witli his stiuiq) taking 
its chance for a considerable time longer, until the death 
of the gallant General CraAvfurd gave him a bed vacancy. 
During that same night there arrived a soldier of his regi- 
ment Avho had been searching for his officer for hours. 
Napier said to the man: ‘‘1 am very glad to sec you; but, 
fJohn, you arc AVOunded yourself — ^A'our arm is in a sling.” 
“ Arrah, bo Jasus, your honour,” answered honest John 
Dunn, “sure its nothing to shpake about — only me arrum 
cut offi boloAV the elbow, just before 1 shtarted to look lor 
yjour honour ! ” 

To conclude, stern experience of future Avartare Avill one 
day, please God, force home upon the nations the decision, 
whether their wounded and necessarily untended warriors 
in their thousands and their tens of thousands are to lie 
bleeding on the battle-fields Avhile the strife is raging above 
them, or Avhether the peoples of the civilised Avorld shall 
take the accomplishment of the blessed millennium into 
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their own hands, and bring it about, in the words of the 
old Scottish paraphrase, that 

“No loiiffcr liosts oueomitcriiig hosts 
Shall crowds of slain deplore ; 

They’ll hang the tniinpet in the hall, 

And study war no more ! ” 
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A HFLL STORY. 

I T was not a very enlivening spot, lying as it did on the 
bleak lower shoulder of a luinpy hill, just where the hcathei’ 
merged into the coarse tufty grass that marked the margin 
cultivation ; yet it bore tokens of having been at some 
time or other a fair-sized homestead. There were the remains 
of the rough turf dyke which had oiKie surrounded a cabbage- 
garden, inside which the grass was shorter and greener, 
while here and there a neglected tuft of southernwood or 
a gooseberiy-bush raised its ragged head, like the unkempt 
poll of some homeless street Arab. In a corner overhung 
by a gracK'.ful but decaying weeping-willow, was a little plot 
which manifestly had once been a flo^r(*J•-gal•den. The tor- 
tuous paths were still faintly deliiied by the straggling 
edgings of box, with many a gap and many a withered stem ; 
and through the luxuriant wilderness of ohickweed groundsel 
and tansies there peered forth an ocicasional cowslip and 
[)olyanthus, or a hcart/s-easo in its forlonuiess belying its 
name. There was a gap in the turf wall just under the 
\v'illow-tree ; and passing out ly it I entered what had once 
been a trimly-kept back -yard. The well was there with its 
. rough stone coping mouldering and disjdaced. At one tiine 
there had been a not unambitious attempt to imitate an 
inlaid pavement with variegated pebbles laid dowji in a 
fg,ntastic pattern, but the round stones had in places been 
<lisplacod from their bed, and in other places a layer of 
mould (‘oated them, out of which the rank strong grass 
grew with a wild luxuriance. A pile of stojio mingled with 
nnd nfatted together by turfs, or as they are called in 
Scotland, “divots,” marked the site of the dwelling-house. 
Only a fragment of one gable still kept ils upright position, 
from the centre of which, about half way up, projected the 
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iron support for the crook a few links of whicli still dangled 
as in mockery over the empty and green-moulded^ hearth- 
stone. The whole scene wore an aspect of the forlornest 
desolation; no trace of human life was visible. The spring 
wind soughed through the quivering leaves of the willow, 
and played fitfull}^ with a few scraps of paper which appa- 
rently (jould find rest nowhere — not a friendly crevice to 
drop into and moulder into pulp; but seemed condemned 
to be toss(Ml to and fro on the wdnd eternally, as if they 
were the symbol of some sinful human soul to which rest 
and peace were denied. One of those fragments I caught 
after (jiiite a lively chase. It appeared to have been the 
fly-leaf of a pocket-bible, and on it were written the two 
names — 

“ISABKL CrOMBIK 

John Farc^uh arson ” 
and the legend underneath — 

“ Hereby plight constancy one to the other/’ 

“ All ! ’’ said my friend and cojupanioii the old niinister 
when I showed him the writing on the sera]) I had picjked 
up, '' that is the keynote to a long and sad tale. My heart 
is always heavy when I come up out of the valley among 
these memorials of a once hajipy lamily. A parish minister 
sees some joy and much more sorrow in the course of what 
Che busy wx>rld may consider an uneventful life; but the 
story of these ruins is the saddest within ray experience.” 

I pressed the white-haired old man to toll me the tale, 
and at Icaigth he yielded reluctantly to my importunity. 
We seated o\irselves on a fragment of the turf garden w^all, 
and the old minister, after a short silence occupied in the 
consumption of huge pinches of snutt‘, which perhap*^ 
accounted for a certain moisture of the eyes and a somewhat 
2)1*0 fuse use of his ])()cket handkerchief, began his stOry : — 

“1 was returning one winter’s evening from holding a 
catechising in a remote district of my 2>i^i’i^h, which lies at 
the back of the hill yonder. My pony had fldlon lanu*, 
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and I turned oft* the hill road to the house the ruins of 
which i\fe now before us, to tind (i[uartoi’s for her for the 
night. When 1 entered tlio kitchen, the cold ingle of which 
you see below that still standing gable, a very pleasant 
domestic scene met my eye. The gudeman was sitting in 
the chimney-corner reading aloud in a ipiaint and eftectivo 
irianner one of the hill-stories of the Ettrick Shci^herd. 
James Crombie, or ‘ Honest James,’ the name lie was known 
))y far and wide, was one of my most respe(;ted elders. Ho 
was a man somewhat of the old (Jameronian type, with 
strongly-marked harsh features, a kindly grey eye, and a 
great pile of bald head covered by the ‘ braid bonnet ’ of 
the Scottish peasantry. The gudewife sat l)y tlie table 
tippositc to her ‘man/ listening to his reading with interest, 
and knitting a pair of ‘fun* and rigg’ stockings for his 
sturdy shins. At the foot of the table sat their daughter 
Isabel, or ‘llell’ as Avas her familiar name, a good and 
good-looking girl as there was in the parish. 13 y her side 
sat a strapping young fellow, John Farcpiharson hy name, 
ilie son of a neighbouring farmer, who Avas serving his 
fathc*r as ploughman and who had veiy good expectation 
of soon having his name in the lease along with liim. It 
was easy enough to discern that there AViXs a (piict courting 
match going on betAveen the young people ; and as the gude- 
wifo Avore a complacent smile an<l as rlanies (jortainly did 
not froAvn — I set doAvn the matter in my mind as settled, 
and Jocularly asked John Avhen ho should bo coming down 
■to the manse to arrange about the banns. Ho, ot course, 
lookcfl much as if he had been detecftcMl in stealing the 
])ulpit Ihble, and Ikdl gave me a hall shy, halt roguish 
glance out of the corner of her bhu^ eye, Avhich i accepted 
as a tacit pledge that I Avas to perform tlie ceremony at a 
v'onvenient . season. After sitting for a while Avith the 
family group the gudeinan begged nu* to (M)ndnct the 
evening worslii]), and this over I set out for the inanso 
accom[)anied by John Eanpiharsoii, because.*, as ho said, 
‘the road Avas gey an’ kittle, an’ 3^)111- reverence micht lair 
ill some o’ the bog-holes.’ 
a 2 
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“Tiiiio woro on. It was getting near to niidsnminer, 
the season of the annual sacrament of the Communion. 
The spring had boon a very bad one and last year’s crops had 
threshed out wretchedly. A pestilence called the ‘(piarter- 
iir had smitten many of tlie cattle, and in particular, 
James Crond>ie’s byres had been almost emptied. His face 
had become ])erceptibly thinned and more haggard, and 1 
used to meet him stalking moodily along with his liands 
iimb'r his (^oat tails and his head sunk on his breast. The 
young laii*d Ijad come liome from college — a handsome, wild 
young scapegrace of whom some ugly stories were already 
afloat. John Fanpih arson’s face was no longer blithe as it 
had been wont to be. On the few occasions 1 met him in 
those bad days he seemed sullen and liioody, and I feared 
that soinething had intervened to prevent the course of true 
love from running smooth between him and Ikdl. As for 
her, she too was altered. Slie had not come at all to the 
last catechising, and T had observed her in church dressc'd 
in a style whi({h did not. beconuj her station. 

“The Sacrament Sunday had come, and »lanies CVomlrn', 
moody and careworn, was in his place Avith his bi-other 
ciders. The preliminary sermon had been preaclnal, the 
sack'd elements Averc on the white cloth Avhieh covered the 
table running along the Avholc space of the centre of the 
(diurcli ; and I ascended the ])ulpit to perform the aAve- 
inspiring and tcTrible duty of ‘fcjicing the tabl(‘S.’ Perhai^s 
yon do not know the strict meaning of the phrase and the 
duty. It is this. AVith the Saviour’s body and blood in a. 
symbolical form before the minister and th() intending 
communicants, it is the momentous task of the former to 
warn aAvay from that table, as he Avould from the very 
mouth of hell itself, all Avho Avould partake thereof Avith 
the stain of imrepcjited sin on their guilty souls. It is his 
dreadful duty to lift up his stern voice, and, in the name 
of the Most High, solemnly to Avarn the Mbrnicators, idol- 
aters, ad\dte'*cis, effeminate, thi(ives, covetous, drunkards, 
revilers, extortionists, those full of em^’y, niurdca*, deceit, malig- 
nity, backbit-ers, haters of (iod, d(\spitofu], proud, boasters, 
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inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, ’without 

understanding, covenant-breakoi*s, implacable, uninerciFur 

to Avarn all such, I say, in the name of the Master that if 
they come to that table in their sins, they commit ‘ the 
sin against the Holy Ghost' and incur the late of the 
apostate Iscariot. 

“ This duty, as I have said, is a dread one ; but it is not 
for the conscientious minister to shrink from it in all its 
awful significance. T was finishing the solemn seiitenccs 
wherewith T had fenced the table, when there Avas a sudden 
stir in the body of the church before me. I saw my 
fiwourite elder, James Crombie, spring to his feet and 
bareheaded rush frantically out of the church, his long 
grey locks streaming beliind him as ho fled. Tt Avas only 
Avith an extraordinary eflbrt that T controlled my emotion 
and Avas able to ])roceed; and Avhen T saw the sensation 
which Ihc occurrence caused throughout th(^ congregation — 
height(‘ned Avhen dames’s wife rose from her seat in the 
gallery, and Avith Avhite face and lottoring steps followed 
her husband — I wavered Avhethor it would not be advisable 
to post])ono the ordinance altogotluT. But I judged it 
bettor not, and table after table Avas served and lln^ after- 
noon sermons had begun in church and in cliunjhyard, ere 1 
v(Mitured to commune with myself oatt tie* I'xtraoi’d inary 
(>c,currenc('s of the fon'uoou. 1 lri(‘d to ('omuct it in some 
•urious rambling fashion Avith the absojice of th(‘ daughter, 
Isabel, from lier place in church: but, failing in Ibis, the 
moment the benediction had been pronounced 1 deputed 
a brother minister to fill my place at the manse diiiuer- 
tahle, and wended my Avay np th<i shonhha- of th(^ liill to 
James Grombie’s house. A neighbour ojunu'd the door for 
me, and silently led the Avay inb) the kitchen. There, in 
lier accustomed seat, sat the gnd(,*wifc; bnt, oli, how cl)aiiged 
from tlio last time T laid seen h(‘r tlna-e ! She sat silent 
and nriotionl(‘ss, as if she had been smitten by a stroke; 
nor was she to he roused from the deadly numbness 
into Avhich sho had been struck, ’rhere were no tidings of 
flames, hut the neighbour- worn an pointed sihmtly to an open 
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letter which lay on the tabic. 1 took it up and read it. 
It ran as follows, coniinencing Avith the stereotyped epistolary 
phraseology of the Scottish peasantry — 

‘ Sunday IMorning. 

‘Dear ]M()thkr, — I write thepe few linos to let you know thfit I have 
gone away with young ]\Ir. Harry, who has promised to marry me wlun we 
get to jjarts abroad. l)(‘ar father and imjther, do not fret, for 1 will < ome 
home soon, and bo tluj led<ly down at the big house. Tell John Fanpiharson 
that he will get a better w-ife tlian your dutiful daughter till death, 

‘I SAHEL CUOMIUE.’ 

“ lioart turned sick, and after an ineftectiial effort 
to rouse the old woman from her lethargy of woe, I loft 
the grief-smitten farmhouse. On my Avay home I met 
.fohn Fanpiliavson coming towards me Avitli rapid strides, 
and a wild, dangerous light in his eye. He had heard a 
rumour, and he was hurrying to learn whether it were truth 
or falsehood. I stopped the poor fellow and strove, while 
T did not Avithhold from him the sad trutli, to soften its 
terrible signiiieaiKio ; but so soon as bo was told that the 
report Avas but too triu?, lie broke aAvay Avith a bitter curs(5 
and a Avild laugh, and ran madly across the moor as if 
flying from himself There Avere sore hearts that night in 
the manse as avcU as up on the hillside. 

“Next morning came tidings of James Crombie lumself. 
Bonnctlcss as lie Avas he had Avalked straight fj'oin the kirk 
door to the gate of the jail in the county town, and liicl 
set to battei'ing at the door as if trying to break it in. Tlu; 
Avarder looked through the wicket and, kiioAviiig Janu's, 
asked in surprise at the wildness of his aspect, Avhat he 
Avanted. 

“‘1 Avant ill,' Avas the aiisAver, ‘an’ 1 maim be in! Ciii 
ye (linna Lit me in, by (Jod, Tl! lonp aff the pier liead, an’ 
my death will be on yoiir head!’ 

Ts the man mad ^ ’ was the Avarders reply; ‘troth, 
there’s inoiiy want oot frae licrc, but few Avant in ! \ tell 
yo, gac aAva’, men!' 

‘“Lat mo in, T say!’ Legged the elder — ‘pit me in a 
cell, or ril ding out my brains on the lintel o’ the yett. J 
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toll ye I have guilt on iny sowl an’ I maun dree tlie law 
for itl’ 

“Th8 astonished ollieial knew not what to make of a 
doTiiand so crazy, and ho determined to free himself from 
responsibility by bringing Janies under the cognisance of the 
j^roeiirator Fiscal, who lived in the next street. For his 
part flames was nothing loth to accompany the warder, his 
whole being seemingly centred in a feverish craving to be 
inside a felon’s ciill at the earliest moment. Before the 
Fiscal he abruptly owned to his crime. Impelled, he said, by 
inability to meet the impending instalment of his rent, ho had 
forged the name of a neighbour to the bill which ho had 
handed to the factor in discjharge of the rent due by him. 
Yes, ^honest James’ was honest no longer — lie was a con- 
lessed forger and felon. He had fallen, indeed, but he could 
not scar his conscience; and when my awiiil message in 
tliQ fencing of the tables had sounded in his guilty ears, 
the burden of his secret sin had proved greater than ho 
could bear. 

“ The Procurator Fiscal of course took his ' deposition,’ and 
ecpially as a matter of course committed him to prison on tlio 
charge of forgery on his own confession. It was my task to 
loll the tale to his wife, and 1 would rather not trust myself 
to describe the ellects on lier of blow after blow. The morn- 
ing after my interview with her she was at the prison door, 
-aid before the week was out there was a sale of the belongings 
at the st(N‘i(ling among the ruins of which we are seated, 
dames’s debts wore |)aid,andthe ])oor gudewife moved into the 
town into a humble lodging to be near her husband on the 
day of trial. 

“ That day was not long of (joming. The Lords of Circuit 
arrived, and on the following morning the court Avas duly 
constituted. Whereas, according to my belief, were this case 
to have occurred in England, the factor, a private individual, 
would .have been the prosecutor and might have withdrawn 
the liharge had he thought proper, the law is dillcrcnt hero in 
Scotland. The moment that the Procurator Fiscal, who is a 
Oown otiicial and the Public Prosecutor, has heard of the 
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case, from that inoiiient it is beyond the pale of private 
inveteracy, or mercy, as the case may be ; and if in the 
exercise of his judgment he reports that the charge is one on 
which there is a reasonable probability of obtaining a conviction, 
no influence in the land can withhold it from the impartial 
arbitrament of the law. So, notwithstanding that the factor's 
(daim had been satisfied and that he Avas i^ady to give 
evidence as to character on behalf of the prisoner, an example 
which tlie man whose name had been forged desired to 
imitate, James (Jrombie stood before the Circuit Judges to 
answer to the charge, with a Crown counsel as prosecutor. 
As he stood in the dock Avith downcast eyes and worn face I 
noticed that the sparse grey hairs had turned to snow-white, 
and that the once stout, upright figure had become Avastedand 
bent. 

“‘lioAv say you, James (h*ombie — arc you gAiilty or not 
guilty ? ' 

“ Ills head sank still loAver on his breast as tln^ answer, 
although little louder than a Avhis{)er, sounded over the 
hushed court ; Miuilty, my lord, before my Cod, and before my 
fellow-men ! ’ 

“‘The daumed feel!' 1 heard the Fisiail’s (dork mutter 
angrily; ‘jin’ jue di'OAv the process looser eneucli tao drive 
a coach an' sax throngli't, tae give Imnost Janies a 
chaiKJC ! ’ 

“ ‘ Have you any counsel ? ' asked tlie Court. 

“ 'None, my lord, except a guilty conscience.' 

“ A wdiispcred consultation ensued Ix'twccn the Fiscal 
and the CroAvn counsel, and the latter, rising, recjiu^sted that 
the Court sliould proceed to take proofs of substanlhuion of 
the charge, negativing the pi’isoncrs confession and plea of 
‘ guilty,’ and that it Avould be pleased to appoint one of the 
counsel present to condiujt the defence of the prisoner at the 
bar. 

"'A bi’isk young advocate Avho had been glancing over 
the jiapevs, sprang \\\) and vohmte(*red his services Avhich the 
(yourt accepted on behalf of the prisoner; and the tii’st Avitness, 
the factor, was called. He had mit, hoAvever, entered the 
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witness-box when the dapper young advocjate was on his 
legs. 

“ * My lord/ said ho, ' I rise to save the time of the ('ourt 
and of my learned brother who a])pears on behalf of the 
Crown. T beg to call your lordship’s attention to the 
irrelevancy of the libel. It contains no s])ecification of the 
(late or approximate date of the uttering of tlui document 
alleged to be forged.’ 

“ The Fiscal’s clerk seemed iiKjIined to give vent to a 
hurrah; the Judge looked at tlie (/rown counsel, wlio looked 
at the Fiscal, who smiled at liis clerk and then shook his 
head. And then the Crown counsel rose and aimouiujcd that 
‘he deserted the diet against James Crombie,’ or, in other 
words, that he abandoned the charge. The bar of the piiiiel 
(or, as you wcmld (;all it, the dock) was raised, and the dazed, 
half unconscious man was lot free and was taken possession 
of by his faithful wife. 

“ Next Sunday James (h-ombie was in the kirk in his usual 
seat. After public worship the kirk-session ni('t ac^cording to 
wont, and James came and stood by the door of the pew 
which ho had so often i‘ntered of right as a I’cspccted elder 
of the congregation. The elders and myself judged that in 
the ciniuinstancx^s he might bepeniiitted to resign 
and so denudo himself of the odicc wliitJi ho was no longer 
worthy to liold. Ihit no; James insisted on drinking the 
bitter (jiip to its dregs. 'I liavc been latten off ae punish- 
ment,’ said h(}, ‘ oil, ye that I ance (aid call iucthren, but T 
maun dree this weird tae the verraend.’ ib^ Avas immovable. 
So next Sabbath day a Fresbytory meeting Avas (tonvened in 
the kirk doAvn yonder, and James (Vombio Avas lormally 
.d('))osed from tlie ofli(^o of the eldcTsliip in the ta(;e ol the 
(•(.mgregation. VVitli liis line bare head bent meekly doAvn- 
wards he Avxmt out from our midst, his laitlilul Anle guiding 
his footsteps. Next ^Ycok the coujile sailed for Ameri(.*a. 
The Ship AV'as lost on tlie coast of Ireland, and not a soul 
Avas saved.” 

It was Avith ditliculty that the old minister reached Avhat 
I took to bo the conclusion of his melancholy story, lb' rose 
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from the turf seat, find Avalked with hasty steps down the 
slo])o through the rough grass, and among the whin bushes. 
I followed him at a short interval, unwilling to ii\tcrrupt his 
meditations, and we wciit on in this order till we came 
within a little distance of the graveyard wall. Here the 
minister halted and faced about. Waiting until I came up, 
he abruptly burst again into speech : — 

“ It was several years after this,” lie said, “ tliat a woman 
came to the manse and told me that I was wanted up at the 
steading on the shoulder of the hill. (h*ombies farm had 
been incorporated into a neighbouring one, and the buildings 
the ruins of which we have just left, remained unoccupied 
and were gradually becoming dilapidated. With some 
curiosity J. Avent up the hill, and crossing the threshold frtim 
Avhicli the door-posts had rotted away, T entered tlic once- 
familiar kitchen. At first there seemed no sign of life in the 
place, but a low moaning drew mo towards the chimney 
corner. There, all along on the earthen floor, in a huddled 
mass of draggled, tawdry finery lay a female form face 
downwards. I stooped, raised the passive head, and turned it 
to the light. For a little time I gazed on the lineaments, worn, 
Avild, yet beautiful as they Avere, without recognition; then, as 
the eyes opened, the aAvful conviction daAvnod on me that in 
this poor wrech, this Avaif and stray of shattered and blighted 
Avomanhood, I was looking uj)on none other than Isabel 
Orombic. She recognised me, too, seemingly, after a little 
Avhile, for she began in a low broken tone l,o repeat scraps of 
the Shorter Catechism and the texts of Scripture on 
Avhich I liad been Avont to (|uestion her in the Sabbath school 
and on my season visitations. Thoji her mood suddenly 
changed, and, sitting up with wild, distorted face and arins^ 
thrown frantically about, she burst into a torrent of raving 
oaths and blasplicniy such as curdled the blood in my veins. 
This oiitbui-st of horrible language lasted for a few minutes, 
and then the mood changed again, and she b(gan to rock, her- 
self to and fro a> if she Avere dandling an infant, crooning at 
tho sail le ti mo a low lullaby song. Final 1 y she sank in a state of 
syncope, and then 1 sent the Avomau who had fetched mo for a 
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couple of neigliboiirs, iind we had her carried to the nearest 
house. Tlierc she lay some days, evidently dying fast. Hers 
Avas the sjid old story, so old in the history of Avomanhood 
that I need not name it to you. It Av^as a curious coincideiKte 
that Avhile she Avas lying there fading out of the AvorId,a letter 
came tome from a chaplain of the Scutari Hospital intimating 
that Private John Farquharson of the Scots Greys, had died 
in that hospital on a day stated, of desperate Avounds recei\’ed 
in the heavy cavalry charge at EaJaeJava. We spared the 
poor Avretch this last drop of the cup she had poured herself 
out. Halt ! or you Avill tread on her grave.” 
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MY SERVANTS (.)N CAMPAIOX. 

ANDREAS. 

T H KRE is an undoubted fixscination in the picturesque and 
adventurous life of the war correspondent. One must, 
of course, liave a distinct bent for the avo(iatioji, and if he is to 
succeed he must possess certain salient attributes. He must 
expose himself to rather greater risks than fall to the lot of 
the average lighting man, without enjoying any of the happi- 
ness of retaliation which stirs the blood of the latter; the 
correspondent must sit (piietly on his horse in the lire, and 
Avhile watching every turn in the battle, must wear an aspect 
suggesting that he rather enjoyed the storm of missiles 
than otherwise. When the fighting is over the soldier, if not 
killed, can generally eat and sleep ; ere the echoes of it arc 
silent the corresjxmdeiit of energy— and if he has not energy 
he is not worth his salt — must already bo galloping his hardest, 
towards the nearest telegraph wire, which, as like as not, is a 
hundred miles distant. He must “ get there ” b}" hook or by 
crook, in a minimum of time ; and as soon as his message is 
on the wires he must bo hurrying ba{!k to the army, eLs(‘ 
he may chance to miss the great battle of the war. 

The career, no doubt, has some incidental di'a whacks. 
General Sherman threatened to hang all the correspondents 
found in his cam]) after a certain day, and General Sherniai^ 
was the kind of man to fulfil any threat he made. Hut the 
casual obstructions, half irritating, lialf comic, to which lie 
may be subjected, do not bother the war corresj)ondent of 
the Old World nearly as much as do the foreign languages 
which, if he is not a good linguist, hamper him every hour 
of every day. lie really should jiosscss the gift of tongues. 
Hut how few in the nature of things can approximate to 
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this polyglot versatility. I own myself to be a poor linguist, 
and have many and many a time snhered for iny dulness of 
what tfie Scots call “ up-take.” * It is true I know a little 
French and (jcrman, and e.ould express my wants, Avith the 
aid of pantomine, in Russian, Roumanian, Bulgarian, Servian, 
Spanish, Turkish, Hindostanee, Pushtoo, and Burmese, every 
Avord of Avhich smatterings I haA^e long since forgotten. But 
the truth is that the poorest peoples in the Avorld in actpiiring 
foreign languages are the English and French ; tluj readiest 
arc the Russians and Americans. It Avas after a fashion a 
liberal education to listen to the fluency in some half-dozen 
languages of poor MacGahan, the “ Ohio boy ” Avho graduated 
from the plough to be perhaps the Jiiost brilliant Avar corre- 
spondent of modern times. His compatriot and colleague, 
Frank Millet, seemed to pick up a language by the mere 
accident of finding himself on the soil where it Avas spoken. 
In the first three days after crossing the Danube into 
Bulgaria, .Millet Aveut al)out with book in hand gathering in 
the names of things at which he pointed, and jotting dowii 
each accpiisition in the book. On the fourth (lay he could 
swear in Bulgarian, c()i)iously, feiwcnt.ly, and with a measure 
of intelligibility. Within a Aveek he had conquered, roughly, 
the uncoutb tongue. As he voyaged lately down the Danube 
from source to mouth, charmingly describing the scenic 
panorama of the great river for the pages of Jfarprr)^, the 
readers of these sketches cannot have failed to noticjc how 
Millet talked to (i('rman, Hungarian, Servian, Bulgarian, 
Roumanian, and Turk, each in his own tongue, those 
languages having been acquired hyhim during the few months 
of the Busso-l^m-kish War. 

, By this time the reader may bo Avoiulering Avhcrc 
Andreas” c,omcs in. Perhaps 1 have been oA’cr long in 
getting to my specific subject; but I will not be disciirsiAX' 
any inore. It was at the table d'hote in tlu) Serbische 
Krone Hotel in llelgrade, where 1 first sot eyes on 
Andreas. In lh(> y('ar IS70 Servia had thought ])roper to 
throw" off the yoke of her Turkish suzerain, and to atteiiq)t 
to assert her indepeiidcnce by for(*e of arms. But for a 
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very irregularly paid tribute she was virtually independent 
already, and probably in all Servia there were not two 
hundred Turks. But she ambitiously desired to have the 
name as well as the actuality of being independent ; the 
Kussians helped lier with arms, officers, and volunteer 
soldiers ; and when I. reached JWgradc in May of the 
year named, there had already been fighting in whi(ih the 
Servians had by no means got the worst. No word of the 
Sorvitan tongue had I ; and it Avas the reverse of pleasant 
for a war correspondent in such a plight to learn that out- 
side of Belgrade nobody, or at least hardly anybody, knew 
a word of any other language than his native Servian. As 
1 ate T was attended by an assiduous waiter whose 
alertness and anxiety to please were very conspicuous. He 
was smart with quite un-Oriental smartness ; he whisked 
about the tables Avith deftness ; he spoke to mo in German, 
to the Russian officers over against mo in Avhat I assumed 
Avas Russian, to the Servians dining behind me in Avhat .I 
took to be Servian. I liked the look of the man ; there 
Avas intelligence in his aspect. One could not call him 
liandsomc, but there Avas character in the keen black eye, 
the high features, and the ])ronounced chin fringed on 
each side by bushy black Avliiskers. 

I had brought no servant Avitli me; the average British 
servant is Averse than useless in a foreign country, and the 
dubiously-polyglot courier is a snare and a deception on 
campaign. I had my eye on Andreas for a couple of days, 
during Avhich he Avas of immense service to me. He 
seemed to knoAV and stand well Avith everyone in Belgrade. 
It Avas ho, indeed, who presented me in the restaurant to 
the Brime Minister and the J^Iinister for War, avIio got, 
togetliei* for me my tleld necessaries, who helped me to 
buy my horses, and Avho narrated to me the progress of 
the campaign so far as it had gone. On the third day I 
had him m my room and asked Avliether he would like to 
come Avith me into the field as my servant. He acceptcul 
the offer with effusion; avo struck hands on the compact; 
he tendered me credentials Avhich I ascertained to ho 
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cxtrcinoly satisfiictoiy ; and then lie gave me a little sketch 
of himself. It was somewhat mixed, as indeed was his 
origin. IViniarily he was a Servian, but his maternal 
grandmother had been a Bosniak, an earlier ancestress had 
been in a Turkish harem, there was a strain in his blood 
of the Hungarian zinganeo — the gipsy of Eastern Europe, 
and one could not look at his profile without a suspicion 
that there was a J ewish element in his pedigree. “ A 
pure mongrel,” was what a gentleman of the British Agency 
termed Andreas, and this self-contradictory epithet Avas 
scarcely out of place. 

Andreas turned out well. He Avas as hardy as a hill- 
goat, careless how and Avhen he ate, or Avrhere he slept, 
Avhich, indeed, Avas mostly in the open. It seemed to me 
that he had cousins all over Servia, chieliy of the female 
persuasion, and I am morally certain that the Turkish 
strain in liis blood had in Andreas its natural development 
in a species of fin-de-sthic polygamy. Sherman’s prize 
“bummer” Avas not in it Avith Andreas as a forager. At 
first, indeed, I suspected him of actual ])lundering, so 
copiously did he bring in supplies, and so little had I to 
pay for theiri ; but T Avas not long in discovering tliat all 
kinds of produce were dirt cheaj^ in Servia, and that as 
I could myself buy a lamb for a shilling, it Avas not sur- 
prising that Andreas, to the manner born, could easily 
obtain one for half the money. He Avas an excellent 
horse-master, and the stern AUgour Avith Avhich Ik? (;hastis(;d 
the oc(;asional neglect of the cousin Avhom he liad brought 
into jiiy service as groom, Avas borne in upon me by the 
rre(pu'nt hoAvls Avdiich were audible Iroin the rear ot my 
t*ent. There Avas not a road in all Servia Avith Avhose every 
Avinding Andreas Avas not conversant, anil this “ extensive 
and jDCculiar” knowledge of his Avas often of groat ser\'ico 
to me. Ho Avas a light-Avciglit and an excellent rider ; 1 
have him olV to Belgrade Avith a telegram at dusk, 

and he was back again Avithiii less than twenty hours, 
after a gallop of (piite a hundred miles. 

No exertion fatigued him ; I never saAV the man out ot 
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hiiiiioiir. There was but one matter in regard to which I 
ever had to chide him, and in that I had perforce to let 
him have his own way, because I do not believe lhat he 
could restrain himself. He had served the term in the 
army which is, or was then, obligatory on all Servians ; 
and on the road or in (tamp ho was rather more of a 
pcace-at-any-price ” man than ever was the late Mr. John 
F:5right himself When the first light occurred Andreas 
claiuKMl to be allowed to witness it along with me. I 
demurred; he might get hit: and if anything should 
happen to him what should I do for a servant ? At 
length I gave him the firm order to remain in camp; and 
started myself with the groom behind mo on my second 
horse. The light ing occurred eight miles from camp ; and 
in the course of it, leaving the groom in the rear, I had 
accompanied the Russian (loneral Dochtouroff into a most 
unpleasantly liot place, Avliere a storm of Turkish shells 
was falling in the effort to hinder the withdrawal of a 
disabled Servian battery. I happened to glance over my 
shoulder, and lo! Andreas on foot was at my horse’s tail, 
obviously in a state of ecstaticj enjoyment of the situation. 
I ])eremptorily ordered him back, and ho departed sullcjiily, 
calmly strolling along the Turkish line of fire. Just then, 
it seemed, Tchernaiett', the Servian c.ommander-in-cJiief, 
had ordered up a detachment of infantry to take in flank 
the Turkish guns. From Avhere we stood T could discern 
the Servian soldiers liurrying forAvard close under the 
fringe of a Avood near the line of retirement along Avhich 
Andreas Avas sulking. Andreas saAV them too, and re- 
treated no step farther, but cut across to them snatching 
np a gnu as he ran; and thcj last 1 saw of him Avas while 
lie was Avaving on the militiamen Avith his billycock, anil 
loosing off an occasional bullet, Avhile he emitted yells of 
defiance against iUo Turks A\diich might Avell have struck 
terror into their very marroAv. Andreas came into camp 
at night verv streaky Avitli powder stains, minus the lobe 
of one (‘ar, uneasy as he caught iiiy eye, yet Avitli a certain 
elatencss of mien. I sacked him that night, and he said 
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he didn’t eare and that he was not ashamed of himself. 
Next morning as I was rising, he ruslied into the tent, 
knelt down, clasped my knees, and bedewed my ankles 
with his tears. Of course I reinstated him ; T couldn’t do 
without him and I think ho knew it. 

But J had yielded too easily. Andreas had established 
a precedent. He insisted in a quiet, positive manner on 
accompanying me to every subsequent battle; and 1 had 
to consent, always taking his pledge that he would obey 
the injunctions I might lay upon him. And, as a 
matter of course, he punctually and invariably violated that 
pledge when the crisis of the fighting was drawing to a 
liead, and just when this “ peace-at-any-pri(;e ” man could 
not control the blood-thirst that was parching him. 

One never knows how events are to fall out. It hap])ened 
that this resolution on the part of Andreas to accompany me 
into the fights once assuredly saved my life. It was on the 
day of J.)junis, the last battle fought by the Servians. In the 
early part of the day there was a good deal of scattered 
woodland fighting in front of the entrenched line, Avhich they 
abandoned when the Turks came on in earnest. Andreas 
and I wore among the trees trying to find a position from 
which something was to be seen, when all of a sudden f, who 
was in advance, plumped right into the centre of a small 
scouting party of Turks. They tore me oul. of the saddle, 
and 1 had given myself up for lost — for the Turks took no 
prisoners, their cheerful practice being to slaughter first and 
then abominably to mutilate — when suddenly Andreas dashed 
in among my captors, shouting aloud in a language Avhich T 
took to be Tiu kish, since he bellowed “ Effendi ” as he pointed 
tp me. He had thrown away his billycock and substituted a 
fez, which he afterwards told me he always carried in case of 
accidents, and in one hand he waved a dingy piece of 
parchment with a seal dangling from it, which 1 assumed was 
some ot)solcte firman. Tho result was truly amazing and the 
scene had some real humour in it. With profound salaams 
the Turks unhanded me, helped me to mount, and as I rode 
off at a tangent with Andreas at my horse’s head, called after 
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mo what sounded like friendly farewells. When we were 
back among the Russians — I don’t remember seeing much of 
the Servians later on that day — Andreas explained that ho 
had passed himself off for the Turkish dragoman of a Rritisli 
correspondent whom the Radishah delighted to honour, and 
that after expressing a burning desire to defile the graves of 
their collective female ancestry, he had assured my (japtors 
that they might count themselves as dead men if they did 
not immedi.ately release mo. To his ready-witted conduct 1 
undoubtcdl}^ owe tlu^ ability to write now this record of a 
man of curiously complicated nature. 

Wh(‘n the campaign ended with the Servian defeat at 
Djunis, Andreas went bach to his hcad-waitership at the 
Serbiscdie Krone in Belgrade. Before leaving that capital I 
had the honour of being present at his nuptials, a ceremony 
the amenity of which was somewhat disturbed by the viokait 
incursion into the sacred edifice of sundry ladies, all claiming 
to have prior chiims on the bridegroom of the liour. They 
wore, however, placated, and subsequently joined the marriage 
feast in the great arbour behind the Krone. Andreas 
faithfully [)romised to come to me to the ends of the earth on 
receipt of a telegram, if I should recpiirc his services and be 
were alive. 

Next spring the Russo-Turkish war broke out, and I 
hurried eastward in time to sec the first (.V.>ssack cross the 
Pruth. I had telegraphed to Andreas from England to meet 
me at Bazias, on the Danube below Belgrade. Bazias is the 
place where the railway used to end and Avhc’rc wo took 
steamer for the Lower Danube. Andreas was duly on hand, 
ready and serviceable as of old, a little fatter and a trifle 
more conse([Ucntial than when we had last parted. He was, 
if possible, rather more at home in Bucharest than he had 
been in Belgrade, and recommended me to Brofft’s Hotel, in 
comparison with which the charges of the Savoy on the 
Thames Embankment or the Waldorf in New York are 
infinitesimal, lie bought my waggon and team for me ; lu^ 
found riding-horses when they were said to be unprocurable: 
he constructed a most ingenious tent of which the waggon 
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was, so to speak, the roof- tree ; he laid in stores, arranged for 
relays of couriers, and furnished me with a coachman in the 
person bf a TIournanian Jew, who, he one day owned, was a 
distant connection, and whose leading attribute was that he 
could survive more sleep than any other human being I have 
ever known. We took the field auspiciously, Mr. Frederic 
Villiers, the war artist of the London Umphlr, being my 
campaigning comrade. Thus early 1 discerned a slight rift in 
the lute. Andreas did not like \'illicrs, Avhi(ili showed his bad 
taste or rather, perhaps, the concentrated ness of his capacity 
of affection; and t fear Villiers did not much like Andreas, 
whom he thought too familiar. This was true, and it was my 
fault; but it really Avas Avith dith(Milty tJiat J could bring 
myself to treat Andreas as a servant. FTe was more, to my 
■stimatioii, in the nature of the confidential major-domo, and 
to me ho AA^as simply invaluable. Villiers had to choAV his 
moustache and glower discontentedly at Andreas. 

I had some good couriers for the conveyance of despatches 
back ac.ross the Danube to Bucharest, Avheiice everything Avas 
t(‘legraphed to Ijondon ; but they were essentially fair-weather 
men. The casual courier may be alert, loyal, and trustworthy 
he may be relied on to try his honest best, but it is not to bo 
expected of him that ho Avill greatly dare and count his life 
but as dross Avhen his incentive to enterprise is merely filthy 
lucr(\ Tint I could trust Andreas to dare and to endure, to 
nverciome obstacles, and, if man could, to “get there,” AAdioro 
in the basc-(juarters in Bucharest, the amamuaises Avere 
Availing to copy out in round hand for the* foreign telegraphist 
the rapid script of the correspondent scribbling for life in the 
saddle or the cleft of a commanding tn'c while the shells were 
Avhistliiig past. We missed Andreas dreadfully when he Awas 
l^one. Evo]i A^illiors, Avho liked good enoking, OAvned to 
thinking long for his return. I "or in addition to his other 
virtues, Andreas Avas a capital cook. It is true that his 
courses had a liabit of arriving at long and uiujertain 
intervals. After a dish of stew, no other Adaials a[)])earing to 
loom in the near future, Villiers and mystdf Avould betake 
ourselves to smoking, and perh«aps on a (pr’et day Avould lapse 
S.2 
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into slumber. From this wc Avoiild bo aroused by Andreas to 
partake of a second course of roast eiiiekeu, the bird having 
boon alive and unconscious of its impending fate wTien the 
first course had been sc^rved. No man is perfect, and as 
regarded Andreas there were some petty spots on the sun. 
Ho had, for instance, a mania for the 2 >^ir(^hase of irrelevant 
poultry and for accommodating the fowls in our waggon tied 
by the legs, against the day of starvation, which he always, but 
causelessly, a 2 )})reh ended. I do not suppose any reader has over 
had any experience of domestic ^Kud try as bedfellows, and I may 
caution him earnestly against making any such experiment. 

1 do not know whether it is a detracition from Andreas’s 
worth to mention that another characteristicj of his was the 
habit of awaking us in the still watches of the night, for the 
juir^^ose of imparting his views on recondite phases of the 
great Eastern question. But how ti'ivial wore such ])occadilloes 
ill a man who was so resolute not to be beaten in getting my 
despatch to the telegraph wire that once, when a large section 
of the bridge across the Danube was sunk, he swam nearly 
half across the great river, from the right bank to the island 
in mid-stream whence the bridge to the left bank was 
j)assable ! Andreas became quite an institution in l,he 
Russian camp. Wlien Tgnatieff*, the Tzai*’s intimate, the 
great diplomatist who has now curiously fizzled out, would 
honour us by |)artaking sometimes of afternoon tea in our 
tent, he would call Andreas by his name and address him as 
“ Molodetz!” the Russian for “Brave fellow!” In the Servian 
campaign Do(ditouroff had got him the Takova (Jross, which 
Andreas s})ortcd with great 2 )ride; and Tgnatieft’ used to tell 
him that the Tzar was seriously thinking of conforring on 
him the Cross of St. George, badinage which Andreas took iij 
dead earnest. MacGahan used gravely to entreat him to 
take greater care of his invaluable life, and hint that if any 
calamity occurred to him the campaign would ipso facto 
come to an end. Andreas knew that MacGahan was quizzing 
him, but it was exceedingly droll how he 2 )urred and bridled 
under the light touch of that genial humorist, whose merits 
his countrymen, to my thinking, have never adeejuately 
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recognised. The old story of a prophet having scant honour 
in his oyn country ! 

After the long strain of th(^ desperate but futile attack 
made by the llussians on Plevna in the early ])art of the 
September of the war, I fell a victim to the malarial fever of 
the Lower Danube, and had to be invalided back to Hiicharest. 
The illness grew upon me and my condition becaime very 
serious. Worthy Andi’eas nursed me with great tenderness 
and assiduity in the lodgings to which I had b(?cn brought, 
since they would not accept a fevea* patient at Hrolft’s. After 
some days of wretchedness 1 became delirious and of course 
lost consciousness; my last recollection was of Andreas 
wetting my ])archcd lips with lemonade. When [ recovered 
my senses and looked out feebly, there was nobody in the 
room. IIow long I had been unconscious, T had no idea. 1 
lay there in a half-stupor till evening, unable from weakness 
to summon any assistance. In the dusk came the English 
doctor who had been attending me. “Where is Andreas:^’’ 
he asked, I could not tell him. “He was here last night,” 
ho said — “ you have been delirious for seven days.” The 

woman of the house was summoned. She had not seen 

Andreas since the })revious night, but, busy aboio her own 
(louH'stic affairs, had no suspicion until she enteied the room 
that Andreas was not with me still. 

Andreas never returned. It ai)peared that ho had taken 
away at least all his own belongings. 

I saw him once again before I left Thicliarest, but he 

seemed to shun me. I l)clieved at the time that there were 

grave reasons why he should do so ; but it is possible that 
ho did not deserve the suspicions T could not help entertaining. 
Anyhow I never can forget that he saved my life among the 
pine trees of Djunis. 

JO MX. 

(h)A is a forlorn and decayed settlement on the south-west coast 
of Hindustan, the last remaining relic of the once wide dominions 
of the Portuguese in India. Its inhabitants are of the Roman 
Catholic faith, ever since in the sixteenth century St. Francis 
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Xavier, the colleague of Loyola in the foundation of the Society 
of Jesus, baptised the (toaneso en maiAHc. iLs ojico splendid 
capital is now a Tiiiasniatic wreck, its cathedrals and chiirclics 
arc mined and roofless, and oidy a few black nuns remain to 
keep alight the sacred tire before a crumbling altar. (.)f all 
European nations the Portuguese have mingled most with the 
dusky races over whicli they held dominion, with the curious 
result that the oft'spring of the cross is darker in hue than the 
original coloured po])ulation. To-day the adult males of Goa, 
such of them as have any enterprise, emigrate into less dull 
aiul dead regions of India, and are found cveryAvlierc as cooks, 
sliip-stewards, messeiigei’s, and in similar menial capacities. 
They all call themselves IVntuguese and own high-sounding 
Portuguese surnaim.'s. Domingo do Gonsalvoz dc Soto will 
cook your curry and Pedro d^ (Juiterrez is content to a(*.t as 
dry nurse to your wife’s babies. The vice of those dusky 
noblemen is their addiction to drink. 

The better sort of those self-expatriated ( ioanese are eager 
to serve as travelling servants, and when you have th(^ luck to 
chance on a reasonably sober fellow no better servant can bo 
found anywhere. Peing a Christian he has no caste, and has 
no religious scruples pnn'enting him from wiping your razor 
after yon havi* shaved, or from eating his dinner alter your 
shadow has happened to fall across the table. In Bombay 
there is a regular (iliib or society of those tJoanese travelling 
servants; and when the transient wayfai’cr lands in that city 
from tlie Peninsulai* and Oriental mail-lioat, one of the first 
things he is advised to do is to send round to the “ Goa (Uub ” 
and desire the secretary to send him a travelling servant. The 
result is a lottery. The man arrives, mostly a good-looking 
fellow, tall and slight, of very dark olive complexion, with 
sinooth glossy hair, largo soft eyes, and well-cut features. Ho 
produces a packet of cliafed and dingy testimonials of charac- 
ter from previous employers, all full of commendation and 
not one of which is worth the paper it is written on, because 
the good-natured previous employers were too soft of heart to 
speak their mind on j)aper. If by chance a stern and ruthless 
person has characterised Bartolomeo de Braganza as drunken, 
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lazy, and dishonest, Hartolomeo, who has learnt to read English, 
proTnptly destroys the “chit” and the stern man’s object is 
thus frustrated. But you uuist take the (loa iiuin as he eoiues, 
for it is a law of the society that its nienibers are t)ttcre(l in 
strict succession as available, and that no pic^king and choosinjj^ 
is to be allowed. When with the Prince of Wales during his 
tour in India, the man who fell to mo — good, stead}', honest. 
Francis — was simply a dusky jewel. My comrade Mi*. Henty, 
the boys’ friend, rather crowed over me be(;aiis(? Domingo 
his man, S(‘(jmed more spry and smarter than did my 
Francis. But Francis had often to attend on Henty as 
well as myself, when Domingo the (piick-witted was lying 
blind drunk at the back of the tent : and oiuai and again 
1 have seen Henty carrying down on his back to the 
departing train the unconscious servant oil whom at the 
beginning he had congratulated hin^self. 

In the summer of 1(S78 Shore Ali, the old Ameer of 
Afghanistan, took it into his head to pick a tpiarrel with the 
V^iceroy of British India. Lord Lytton was always spoiling 
for a tight himself, and thus there was every prospecjt of a 
lively little war. If war should occur it was my duty to be in 
tlu^ thick of it, and 1 reached Bombay well in time? to S(‘e the 
opening of the cami)aign. Knowing the ropes, within an hour 
of landing 1 sent to the “ (loa Club ” for a servant, begging that 
if possible I might have worthy Framds, who had fully satis- 
tied mo during the tour of the Prince. Francis was not avail- 
able, and then^ was sent me a tall, prepossessing-looking young 
man, who presented himself as “.John Assisis de (Jom[)ostella 
de Crucis” but who was quite content to answer to the name 
of “ .lohn.” 

• John seemed a capable man, but was ocic.asionally muz/y. 
After visiting Simla the lica<i(piartcrs of the Vii^oroy, I 
started for the frontier where the army was mustering. On 
the way down T spent a couple of days at TTmballa to buy kit 
and saddlery. The train by which I was going to travel up 
country was due at ITmballa about midnight.. T instructed 
*lc)hn to have everything ready at the station in good time, and 
went to dine at the mess of the Carbineers. In due time I 
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roaclicfl the station accoin])anicd by several olhccrs of that fine 
regiment. The train was at the platform: my belongings I 
found in a cliaotie heap crowned by John fast asleep, who 
when awakened proved to be extremely drunk. I could not 
dispense with the man ; T had to cure him. T gave him then 
and there a considerable beating. A fatigue party of Car- 
bineers pitched my kit into the luggage van and threw John 
in after it. Next day he was sore but penitent; he was re- 
deemed Avithout i-esorting to the cldoride of gold euro, and, in 
his case, at least,! Avas (piite as successful a practitioner as any 
Dr. Keeley could have been. John do Compostolla, etc., Avas 
a dead sober man during my subsequent cxjAcriencc of him, 
at least till close on the time we parted. 

And, once cured of fuddling, he turned out a most faithful 
fellow. Tie lacked the dash of Andreas, but he was as true as 
steel. In the atta(?k on Ali Musjid in the throat of the 
Ivhyber Pass, the native groom Avho was loading my horse 
IxJiind me became demoralised by the rather heavy fire of big 
cannon balls from the fort ; and ho skulked to the rear Avitli 
the horse. John had no call to come unde]’ tiro, since the 
grooin Avas specially paid for doing so ; but, abusing the latter 
for a coAvard in the expressive vernacular of India., he laid 
hold of the reins and Avas up right at niy back just as the 
close musketry fighting began. Ho took his chances through 
it manfully, had my pack pony up Avithin half an hour after 
the fighting Avas over, and before the darkness fell had cooked 
a capital little dinner for myself and a comrade Avhosc com- 
missariat had gone astray. Next morning the fort Avas found 
evacuated. 1 determined to ride back doAvn the pass to the 
field-telegraph post at its mouth. The general wrote in my 
note-book a telegram announcing the good nows to the Coni-.. 
mandor-in-Chief ; and poor Cavagnari the political officer, Avho 
Avas afterwards massacred at Cabul, Avrotc another message to 
the same effect to the Viceroy. I expected to have to walk 
some distance to our bivouac of the night, but lo ! as I turned 
to go, there was John Avith my horse close up. 

In one of the hill expeditions, the advanced section of the 
force I accompanied had to penetrate a narrow and gloomy 
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puss which was beset on both sides by swarms of Afghans, 
who slaj^ed us severely with their long-range jezails. With 
this leailing dctacjhinont there soinehoAv Avas no surgeon, and 
as men wer<^ going down and something had to be done, it 
devolved upon me as having sonie experience in this kind of 
work in previous campaigns, to undertake a spell of amateur 
surgery. John behaved magniticeiitly as my assist.ant. With 
his light touch and long lissom hands, the felknv seemed to 
have a natural instinct for suc.cessfiil bandaging. 1 was glad 
that we could do no more than bandage and that we had 
no instruments, else T believe that John would not have 
hesitated to undertake a capital operation. As for the 
Afghan bullets, he did not shrink as they splashed on the 
stones around him ; he did not treat them with disdain ; he 
simply ignored them. Tlui soldiers swonj that he ought to 
have the war medal for the good and ])I.ucky work ho Avas 
doing, and a major protested that, if his full titles Avhich 
John always gave when his name was asked by a stranger 
had not been so confoundedly long, he would have asked the 
general to numtion the (loa man in despatches, rfolin liked 
w'ar, but lie was not fond of the rapid (diangcs of temp(?raturo 
11]) on the “roof of the Avorld*' in Afgdianistan. During one 
tw^enty-foiir hours at Jellalahad we had one man killed at 
noon by a sunstroke, and another frozen to death on sentry 
duty in the night. On Christmas morning Avdien I rose at 
sunrise tlie thermometer was far below' freezing-point; the 
water in the brass basin in my tent Avas frozen solid and I 
w'as glad to Avra]) myself in furs. At noon the thermometer 
was over a hundred in the shade, and w’e w’crc all so hot as to 
wish with Sydney Smith that we could take off our flesh and 
sit in our bones. John was delightcjd Avhen, as there seemed 
no immediate prospect of further hostilities in Afghanistan, 
T departed therefrom to pay a visit to King Theebaw of 
Burma, Avho has since been disestablished. Wlien in his 
capital of Mandalay, there came to me a telegram from 
England informing me of the massacre by the Zulus of a 
thousand British soldiers at Isandlwana in South Africa, and 
instructing me to hurry thither with all possible speed, John 
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had none of the Hindoo dislike to cross the “dark water,” 
and he ac(;oinpanied nie to Aden, where we made cofinection 
with a potty little stoairter which called into every paltry and 
fcver-si» idling Portuguese port all along the east coast of 
Africa, and at length drojiped us at Durban, the seaport of 
the British colou}^ of Xatal in South Africa and the base of 
the warlike operations against the Zulus. 

There are iiiany Hindoos engaged on the Natal sugar 
plantations, and in that particularly one-horse colony every 
native of India is known iiidiscriiniiiately by the term of 
“ coolie.” John, it was true, was a native of India, but he was 
no “coolie;” ho could read, write, and sjioak English, and 
was altogether a superior person. T would not take him up 
country to be bullied and demeaned as a “ coolie,” and I made 
for him an arrangement with the proprietor of my hotel that 
during my absence John should help to wait in his restaurant. 
During the Zulu campaign I was abominably served by a lazy 
Africander and a yet more lazy St. Helena boy. When 
lllundi was fought and Cotewayo’s kraal was burned, I was 
glad to return to Durban and take passage for England. 
John, I found, had during lu}' abseiujo Ix^come one of the 
prominent iidiabitants of Durban. He had now the full 
charge of the hotel restaurant — he was the centurion of the 
dinner-table with men under him to whom he said, “J>o 
this,” and they did it. His skill in dishes lu'w to Natal, 
especially in curries, had crowded the restaurant, and the 
landlord had taken the opportunity of raising his tariff. He 
came to mo jirivily and said frankly that John was making 
his fortune for him, that he was willing to give him a share 
in his business in a year’s time if he would but stay, and 
nujan while was ready to pay him a stijiend of forty rupees a 
week. The Avage at Avhich John served me— and I had been 
told that I Avas paying him extravagantly — was tAventy-tw >> 
rupees a month. I told the landlord that I should not think 
of standing in the Avay of the man’s prosperity, but \vouUl 
rather influence him in favour of an opportunity so promising. 
Tlien 1 sent for John, explained to him the hotel-keepers 
pro})Osal, and suggested that he should take time to think tlie 
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matter over. John wept. “ 1 no stay here, master, not it* it 
was hundred rupees a day! I go with master; I no stop in 
Durban!” Nothing would shake his resolve, and so John 
and I came to England together. 

The only thing John did not like in England was that the 
street-boys insisted on regarding him as a Zulu, and tr('ate(l 
him contumeliously accordingly. His great delight was when 
[ went on a round of visits to country houses, and took him 
with me as valet. Then he was the hero of the servants’ 
halls. 1 will not say that he lied, but from anecdotes oi* him 
that occasionally came to my ears, it would seem that he created 
the impression tliat he had frecpiently Wiided knee-dee]) in 
gore, and that he was in the habit of cont(*inplating with 
e([uanimity battle-tields littered with the slaughtered com- 
batants. John was ([uite the small lion of the hour. Tie had 
very gracethl ways and great skill in making tastelid bouquets. 
These he would present to tlie ladies of the houstdiold when 
they (jame downstairs of a morning, with a graceful salaam 
and the expression of a hope that they had slept well. The 
spectacle of John, seen from the drawing-room windows of 
(Uievening, Lord Stardiope’s seat in Kent, as he swaggered 
across the park to church one Sunday morning ii' frock-coat 
and silk hat with a buxom cook on one arm and a. tall and 
lean lady’s-maid on the other, will never be edjKaMl from 
i.he recollection of those who witnessed it with shrieks oj* 
laughter. 

In those days 1 lived in a flat, my modest establishment 
consisting of an old f(*male housekeepei’ and John. For the 
most part my two domestics were good friends, but there 
were periods of estrangement during which they were not on 
kpeaking terms ; and then they sat on opposite sides ()t the 
kitchen table, and communicated with each other exclusively 
by written notes of an excessively formal chara(;ter passed 
across the table. This stifthess of etiquette had its amusing 
side but was occasionally embarrassing, since neither domestic 
was uniformly intelligible with the pen. The result was that 
sonietimes I got no dinner at all. At other times when I was 
dining alone, the board gi-oaned with the piofusion, and 
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sometimes when I had com))any there would not be enough 
to go round ; these awkwardnesses arising from thc^abscnce 
of a good understanding between iny two servants. 1 could 
not ])art with the old female servant, and 1 began rather to 
tire of John, whose head had become considerably swollen 
because of the notice which had been taken of him. Ft was 
all very well to bo in a position to gratify ladies who were 
giving dinner-parties and who wrote me pretty little notes 
asking for the loan for a few hours of John, to make that 
wonderful prawn curry of which he had the sole recipe. But 
John used to return from that culinary operation very late, 
and with indications that his beverage during his exertions 
had not been wholly continod to water. To my knowledge 
he had a wife in (loa, yet T feared he had his flirtations here 
in London. Once f (diarged him with inconstancy to the lady 
in (loa, but he r(?pudiatcd the aspersion with the (piaint 
denial, “No, iJiast(*r, plenty ladies are loving me, but 1 am 
not loving no ladies ! ” 

However, 1 had in Anew to s))cnd a winter in the United 
States, and I resolved to send John home. He we})t copiously 
wlien I told him of this resolve, and professed his anxiety to 
die in my service. But I remained firm and reminded him 
that he had not seen his wife in (loa for nearly three years. 
That argument apj)eared to ciirry little weight with him ; but 
he tearfully submitted to the inevitable. I made him a good 
present, and obtained for him from the IViiinsular and 
Oriental people a free passage from Bombay with wages 
besides, in the ca 2 )acity of a saloon steward. I saw him oft’ 
from Southampton; at the inoinont of parting he emitted 
lugubrious howls. He never fullilled liis promise of Avriting 
to me, and I gave up the expectation of hearing of him any 
more. 

Some two years later I went to Australia by way of San 
Francisco and Ncav Zealand. At Auckland I found letters and 
newspapers aAvaiting me from Sydney and Melbourne. 
Among the papers was a Melbourne illustrated journal, on a 
page of which I found a full-length portrait of the redoubtable 
John, his many-syllabled name given also at full length with 
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a mcTiioir of his Tiiilitary oxporieuces ; artixod to Avhich was a 
facsimile of the certificate of character which T had iriven 
him when we parted. Tt Avas further stated tliat “ Mr 
Coinpostella de Criicis ” was for the present serving in the 
capacity of butler to a financial magnate in one of the suburbs 
of Melbourne, but that it was liis intention to ])urchasc the 
goodwill of a thriving restaurant named. Among the first to 
greet me on the Melbourne jetty was John, radiant with 
delight and eager to accompany me throughout my projected 
lecture tour. I dissuaded him in his own interest from doinsr 
so ; and when 1 finally quitted the pleasant city by the shore 
of Hobson’s Bay, John was managing with great success a 
restaurant in Burke Street. I fear, if she is alive, that his 
wife in Goa is a “ grass Avidow ” to this day. 



XIV. 


DISTIX^a/ISlIED CONDUCT IN THE FIELD. 

O NK liHo morniii]^ in August that dashing regiment the 
loth Hussars, was marching from Exeter westward to 
take part in the Dartmoor autumn manceiivres of 187;3. The 
rc^giment was trotting briskly along a slieltcred valley trend- 
ing up towards the moorland, the horses stepping out gaily 
idler their eomfort.able night’s rest. The colonel was riding 
at tlie head of his regiment, and I trotted along by his side 
on a smart Dartmoor pony. We had just passed a bend in 
t he road, when there slowly upreared himself from behind a 
lujap of stones, a bent, dilapidated man. lie looked old 
l)cfor(?liis time, ho was round in the shoulders, he was set in 
the knees, on wliich were big leather caps for the man was 
a stone-breaker; but tlio bent back and the bowed logs 
straightened themselves after a fashion as the follow S(piarc(l 
himself to his front, and brought u]) his hand to Ins forehead 
in a smart salute. There Avas a sparkle in the eye of him. 
and T noticed the trembling of the lower lip as he let his arm 
fall ly his side, while he continued to stand at attention as 
the regiment dcHlcd past him. “ An old l-rooper, 1 take 
it,” r(‘marked the colonel, ‘‘shouldn’t wonder if Iw. has 
served in the regiment ; did you notice how his lip 
treiiibl(?d ” “An old soldier, an 3 diow, sir,” 1 replied, “for 
1 noticed the dingy medal ribbons on his waistcoat.” 

(.)ut (jf the saddle on to the stones, (le-scfiusiis ; noi’' 

is the trooper the only one of us whom the late, too often 
self-inflicted, befalls. A man may liavc fought right gallantly 
for (iueeii and country yet still come to a parish job at last 
in this best of all po.ssiblo communities of oui*s, while as yet 
the wrist, no longer supple for the sword-play, can at least 
wield the chi[)ping hammer. I felt like having a talk witli 
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tho old fellow, and so reined aside until the rcj^iinent had 
passed hy. 

Thefe, opposite to me, he still stood at attention, the 
gnarled face all working, the tears running down tlie furrowed 
cheeks. The veteran — for veUiran he clearly was, not of the 
barrack yard Init of the battle-field, for his breast, showed tho 
Pimjaul) and CVimean ribbons, and by Jove! there too was 
the red ribbon of the “ Distinguished Conduct Medal ” — tried to 
pull himself together as ho noticed mo watching him. 
“ Excuse me, sir,” he said — “tlu; old corps, the old corps, sir — 
nev<‘r seen it since they invalided me iifteen years ago ; and my 
heart swelled wlien I caught sight of the white ])lumes and 
the old buff facings. Why, sir, I was one of the dozen men 
that was all the regiment could muster when th(^ remnant of 
us rallied behind the Heavies after l.lio famous light cavalry 
(diarge you may have heard on ! T little thought when I 
came up out of the valley that day, that 1 \\ ever come to 
stone-breaking on the roadside, nowevov, there was ne’er a 
one to recognise me, except it might have been the (iolonel 
who was lieutenant of my troop in the Crimea, or old Dr. 
Shipton who gave me the devil’s own dose of physic the night 
of t he Tchernaya.” 

It is not every day that one finds a man who has earned 
(he medal for “Distinguished (’ondiK*t in the Field ” breaking 
stones on the roadside, and I had a great desire to hoar tho 
old soldier’s story. There was a little bocr-honse tpiitc close, 
and 1 asked the ci-dovant liglit dragoon to ct)m(' and drink a 
])int with me and tell me something about himself. He was 
nothing loath, and presently we were seated on the l)ench 
outside the pot-house with a (a)uple of mugs of Devonshire 
cider in front of ns. Then I asked him how he had come by 
the Distinguished Conduct Medal: whereupon he delivered 
himself of the following yarn : — 

“About tho middle of (Jetobor the cavalry division was 
pusliGi:! on to wliat you may call the roar front of the 
allied position before Sevastopol, and was lying in two 
scparat(i but (iontiguoiis brigade camps out on the ])lain, 
some little distance beyond Kadikoi. It was an awkward 
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position for a oauip, for wo had nothing in front of us but 
the Johnny l\irks in the redoubts on the ridge ; but that 
w*as not our affair. The two brigades had a bit of a make- 
shift coniinissary depot between them, and a few handy 
Tuen were picked out from the various corps to act as 
butchers. I was always ready for work, and volunteered 
all the readier for the butchering service becjause I knew 
that an odd tot of rum came one’s way on commissary 
duty. If you sliould ever c<)me across any fellows of the 
old Ci'imean Light Brigade, just you ask if they remember 
‘ Butcher Jack ’ of the l?]th Light, and you are sure to 
get your answer. I was as well known in the brigade 
as old (Jardigan himself, and in my way was quite a 
popular character. I’d have had the stripes again and 
again if 1 had only kept straight ; but thei*e was too much 
rum going about for that. About once a week on an 
average 1 would be carried shoulder-high to the guard- 
tent, and over and over again I escaped being tied uj) to 
the wheel of the forage-cart, only because I was known for 
a useful, willing follow when sober. 

“ The 24th of October was killing day. Slaughtering was 
hnished and most of us were half-seas over, for there had 
been extensive transactions between us and the commissary 
guard — so much beef for so much rum. Paddy Heffernan 
of the Koyals and I had got glorious before we had found 
time for a wash after our work, and a commissary officer 
dropped on us and had us both clapped in the guard- tent 
before you coidd say ‘ Knife.’ For the time the guard-tent 
was about as good a place for us as anywhere else ; so we 
did a fair allowance of sleep, wakening up occasionally for 
a drink out of a bottle which thirsty Paddy had contrived 
to smuggle in. It was well on for daylight when we fell 
into a heavy sleep, out of which Cardigan himself could 
not have roused us. I have a vague remembrance of 
having been hustled about in a half-awakened state, and 
of somebody saving, ‘ Well, let ’em lie, and be hanged to ’em.’ 

'Mt must have been past ten o’clock when we were 
roused by the noise of a heavy cannonade, which had been 
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going on Lord knows how long. Paddy and I were both 
half muzzy still, for commissary rum, as you would 
find if you ever tried the experiment, is not easy 
tipple to get sober off; but I pulled myself together 
a bit, opened my eyes, and sat up. To my surprise 
the guard-tent had been struck, the guard was gone, 
the camp was levelled and partly packed, and the 
whole brigade had disappeared. Were we veritably 
awake, or was all this a crazy dream? We rubbed our 
eyes, sprang to our feet, and gazed around. What a sight ! 
The slope above us was covered to the ridge with a huge 
mass of Russian cavalry, the front of which had just been 
struck by part of the Heavy Brigade — some scpiadrons of 
the (jreys and Inniskillings. As wo stared in bewilder- 
ment the Royals came thundering by us on the left at a 
gallop, heading straight for the Russian mass witli loud 
shouts of ‘dallop, gallop! the (Ircys arc cut off!’ and 
trying to form line on the move. A moment later tAvo 
squadrons of the /)th Green Horse with Captain Burton 
at their head, came dashing through the Light Cavalry 
camp in loose order, tripping over obstacles, caught by 
tent-ropes and picket-ropes, and unable to get the pace on 
until clear of the camp. Keflernan and I were both 
knocked down by the rush; Avlicn we readied our feet 
again, blest if there were not a lot of (Vssacks down in 
I he Heavy Brigade camp on our left, hacking away at the 
sick horses which had been left in the lin< s. Wc had 
already tried to mount ourseWes from the sick horse lines 
of the Light Brigatle, but had found there only two poor 
brutes, one Avith a leg like a pillar letter-box, the other 
doAYii on his side and didn’t seem much like rising any 
'more. 

“‘Let’s have a go at thim Cossacks!' cried Hellernan, 
and you may be sure I AA'^as quite agreeable. I shouldered 
an a^^o for my Aveapon, he found a SAvord somewhere ; and 
in our shirt-sleeves, just in the state avo had left oil killing 
overnight and by no means (piitc sober, Ave doubled across 
the interval and AA’^ent at the Cossacks AAitli a Avill. There 
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were some nine or ten of them, and they were having what 
I suppose they thought the amusement all to themselves, 
for there was not a man left in the camp of the Heavies. 
Some wore jobl>ing with their lances at tlie poor wretches 
of sick horses, others had taken to their swords and were 
cruelly trying to hamstring the animals. They did not 
notice Heif'ernau and myself till we were right on tlieni, 
and taken unawares they made quite a poor light of it. I 
managed a brace of *em right and left Avith my axe ; 
Heflcriian killed tAvo more Avith his sword, but got a lance 
thrust through his sword-arm and Avas good for nothing 
more. But the Riisskies had onough of us, and Avhat were 
loft of them galloped back to their oAvn mass. I got Avhat 
I Avanted — that Avas a mount. He liad been ridden by the 
Russian corporal, Avho I don’t think Avas a Cossack; for 
the horse T fell heir to Avas a handsome, compact little 
iron-grey, and the saddle Avas miudi like our own, not the 
high-perched (jushioned concern on Avhich the Cossacks 
cock themselves. The Russian trooper must have ridden 
very short, for until 1 let the stirrups out ever so many 
holes my knees Avere almost up to my nose. 

“ The moment I got my seat on the little grey nag, I 
was after the Cossacks a cracker; but their little low- 
necked cats galloped like the Avind, and I only got the 
axe to bear on One fellow before they mingled Avith the 
mass of their fellows. It Avas just at the moment that tlie 
great body of close-packed Russian cavalry began to break 
up and shirk back out of the hand-to-hand fighting Avith 
our chaps. 1 expected that they would have been pur- 
sued, for in a few minutes they were right on the run; 
and I rammed forward to have a share in the chase. But 
1 suppose the Avord had been given to stand fast, and let’ 
them go and a good riddance. I heard no siudi order, 
however — 1 took deuced good care not to listen ; and 
dodging round the left flank of our people, the rum still 
fresh in me — for Baddy and I had a refresher after avc 
awoke — I darted right into the thi(ik of the retreating 
Russians and Avent to Avork Avith the axe in the liveliest 
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way. You sue, sir, I had lost all the fiui the rest ol‘ our 
fellows had been havinj^, and was hound to make up my 
leeway* somehow or other. I had a rare time, and, believe 
me, in a ci’owd the axe is twice the weapon a sword is ; 
but ultimately 1 got so wedged and jammed among the 
Russkies that I could not help but be carried along with 
them, and quite expected to be made a prisoner. Rut just 
then came a cannon-shot from a troop of horse artillery 
of ours which had come into action on the flank of the 
flying Russians. It made (piite a lane through them on 
my right, and plumped slap into my little grey horse, 
which dropped like a stone and T. with him. After I had 
been ridden over by a couple ot* squadrons of Russian 
cavalry — the l)roken tail of the mass — I picked myself up 
and found no bones broken, although what between swords 
and liorse-hoofs 1 was chipped a good deal about the head, 
and what l)(‘tween old and new blood and dirt must have 
looked rather a riiHian. I had still my axe but was now 
dismounted, and had to walk back towards wliere the Heavy 
Brigade was getting into order again. In trying to keep 
out of sight, who of all men should spot mo but old 
Scarlett himself, the brigadier. 

“ ‘ Who the deuce are you ? ’ he asked, with a twist of 
his long white moustache. 

“ The rum was still lively in me, and I answered boldly — 

“ •' Private , of tlic Thirteenth Light, sir, butcher to the 

Light Brigade.’ 

“ ‘ Where the devil have you come from i ' 

“ ' Pvc been pursuing the Russian cavalry, sir, and had my 
horse killed.’ 

“‘Well, 1 don’t wonder now that they ran : you’d scare the 
dead, not to speak of Russians. Be otl* and give your own 
brigade a turn ! ’ 

“ I don’t wonder that Scarlett turned his nose up at me. 
1 neyer was a great beauty, and I certainly now showed to 
disadvantage. 1 was bare-headed, and my hair must have 
been like a hirch-brooin in a tit. I was minus a coat, with my 
shirt-sleeves rolled up to the shoulder ; and my shirt, face and 

T .. 
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bare arms wore all splashed and (Invkcncd with blood picked 
up at the butchering of the day before, to say nothing of the 
fresher colour just added. A pair of long greasy ja(/k- boots 
came up to tlio thigli, and instead of a sword T had tlie axo 
over iiiy shoulder at the slope as regiinental as you please. 

“ I caught and mounted a Uussian horse but could not see 
anything of the Light lirigade, so I coolly formed up on the 
flank of tlie (dd Ro^^als. 'Fho men roared with laughter at my 
appearance, and I liad ]iot been in jwsition a couple of minutes 
when up came Johnny Leo the adjutant on his oh.l bay mare 

at a tearing gallop, and roared to mo to ‘ (lo to out of 

that y So I was ‘ nobody’s child,’ and hung about in a lonely 
sort of way for more than an hour. L was dodging about the 
top of the ridge, looking down into the further valley in which 
the Light Brigade was formed up with the Heavies a bit to 
their right rear, when I saw an aide-de-camp come galloping 
down from the headcpiarter stall* on the upland, and deliver 
an order to Lord Lucan Avho commanded the cavalry division. 
Then Lucan went to Cardigan who was in front of tim Light 
Brigade ; and a few minutes later I heard ( -ardigan’s loud word 
of command, ‘The line will advance!’ and saw the first lino 
of the brigade follow him at a sharp trot. That lino consisted 
of the 17th l.ancei-s and niy own regiment, tlie lattca* being 
the right regiment, nearest to myself. Hurrah ! I was in h)r 
another good thing. Shooting down the gentle slope at speed, 

I crossed the front of the Heavies and ranged up on the right 
flank of the right scpiadroii of the old IJth — front I’ank, 
you may take your oath. The flanking sergeant stared at uk^ 
as if J were a ghost, and Captain Jonyns looked over his 
shoulder at me. with sometliing between a sctowl and a grin. 
No doubt I’d have been ordered to the rear promj)tly enough, 
only that there was more serious work iji hand than disciplin-' 
ing a lialf-scnjwed butcher. 

“ We were undca* fire from front and both flanks before wo 
had ridden down the valley two hundred yards. Vou may 
have heard of (Japtaiu Nolan, of the lotlW He was the 
aide-de-carrip who brought down the message ordering our 
charge from the headcpiarters stall* to JiOrd Lucan; and now, 
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cavalry officer as lie was, I suppose lie was keen to take a share 
ill the fun. Little fun it turned out for any of us, sir, least of 
all for him. Ho was out to the front, ^^alloping athwart the 
right front, and waving his sword and shouting something 
over his shoulder — T.ord knows what it was, or what the poor 
follow meant — when a shell lit and hurst right before him. A 
splinter struck him on tlie left side, his sword dropped from 
his still uplifted right arm, and the reins lell on his chargors 
neck. Such an unearthly yell canui from the man’s lips 
that the very blood turned in my veins. I believe the life 
went out of him then and there ; but, dead or alive, he still 
sat straight in position, and the limbs kept their grip of the 
saddle. The scared horse whisked round and galloped to the 
rear through the interval I made between the sergeant and 
myself — the rider with his upraised arm, his ghastly set face, 
and the blood pouring from his torn chest, yet still s(piave and 
upright in the saddle. It was the wiiirdi^st sight 1 saw all that 
day of blood. 

“ A few horse-lengths more, as it seemed, brought us right 
into the inft^rnal cross-fire which was tearing our ranks to pieces. 
Mon and horses went down at every stride, and as they fell 
the survivors closed in and rode straight, burning to have this 
one-sided devilry ended, and get stroke at an enemy before we 
wore all killed. Men swore bitterly iit the mt?asm-e(l pace set 
and kept so obstinately by tlie chief, cantering along steadily 
on the tboronghbred chestnut wiih the white stock iiigs, and 
neither giving order nor so imich as looking over bis shoulder 
since he had uttered the words, ‘The line will advance 1’ ‘ By 
(lod, he’s a wooden man!’ the sergeant next me muttered. 
A squadron loader ranged up alongside of him oidy to he re- 
, [pressed by the flat of the brigadier’s sword laid across his 
chest. Hut resolute as ho was not to let his command. out of 
hand, there was some human nature in him after all, and as 
the blasts of shot and sliell from the guns in onr front struck 
fiorcefr and fiercer in our faces, he relented and gradually 
(piickened up to ehargiug pace. Then along the ragged ranks 
there ran a sort of grunt of satisfaction ; the spurs went home 
and the swords came to the ‘right engage.’ As for myself. 
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what with the drink in me and the wild excitement of the 
charge, I went stark mad and sent the Russian horse al^ong at 
a speed that kept him abreast of the foremost. 

“Nearer and nearer we came to the batteries that were 
vomiting death on us, till I seemed to feel on my cheek the hot 
reek from the cannon-mouths. The air was full of grap(\ 
My sergeant went down Avith a groan, he and his liorse struck 
at the same moment. At last— thank (Jod ! — at last wo were 
there ! Cardigan shot forward out f)f sight in the smoke, 
head still Avell up, and heels down as if on parade. With a. 
shout and a wave of his SAVord Captain Jenyns folloAved, and 
right on his heels half-a-dozen of us on the right Hank leaped 
in among the Russian gunners, burning to get satisfaction. I 
Avdll say for them that they stood manfully to their Avork. 
With a bloAV of my axe I brained a gunner j'ust as he Avas 
clapping the linstock to the touch-hole of his piece: with 
another SAveep of it I felled an otiicer who Avas trying to rally 
some men in roar of the guns ; and then Avhat of us Avere led, 
Avont slap through the stragglers, cul ting and slashing to righl 
and to left, and riding straight at the lace of a mass of grej - 
(^oated caA’alry on their grey horses, in solid formation in rear 
of the tumbrils and gim-teams. And Avhat happom'd then, 
you ask ? AVell, sir, 1 kiiOAV this — that my comrades and I 
<lrovc right in among the Russian cavalry, and kei)t thrusting 
and boring forward through the dense mass. They Avere 
round us like a SAvarm of bees, bust ling and stabbing ; an<l 
Ave — so tar as T could estimate not above* a (•ouple of dozen of 
us to the fore — Avere backing and hewing aAv^ay our hardest, 
each individual man the heart of a sepsirate tight. 1 can say 
this — that 1 never troubled about guards myself but kept 
Avhirlhig the axe about me, every now and tluin bringing it 
doAvn to some ])iirposo ; and as often as it fell the Russkies 
gave ground a trillc, only to crush thicker tlie ]U‘xt moment. 
Still, barring a flesh Avouiid or tAvm irom the point of a sword 
or lance, T suffered no harm. Idny funked coining to Tdos(.‘ 
quarters Avitli ;;heir blunt old toasting forks, for the axe bad a 
<levil of a long reach ; and they diirsnT use their pistols lest, 
they should hurt one another. 
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“ I. have no notion liow long I was at this (‘losc-qnarter 
business, fighting hard and boring forward steadily; faith, 1 
half think I might have been there now had I not heard, a 
little to iriy right, the word of command, ‘Threes about!' 
Thinks T, if an officer considers it time to go about, a private 
man like myself has no special call to stop any longer among 
them grey-coated gentiy, the reverse of civil as they are ! 
So 1 pushed slowly through till T came out on a bit of an open 
space, where T found a small squadron of the Stli Hussars and 
a handful of the 17th Lancers in line with the busby-bags. 
Presently a few follows of my own corps I’nllied under Caj)tain 
Jenyns, and the little force moved off towards the rear. I was 
sober enough by this time, take my word for it; but the 
chances of getting back to our own end of tin? valley did not 
scoin lively, for riglit in our track tlireo heavy stpiadrons of 
Russian Lancers wore forming np. So broad was the front 
they showed that avo <;onld not avcU pass them on either flank 
if Ave had a mind to, which Ave hadn’t. Colonel ShoAVoll of 
the Hussars gaAX the word and rode straight at their centre, 
sending their (commander to grass and riding over him. 
Tired as Avorc our horses, Ave Avent slap through their ranks 
as if they had been tissue- p^pen", and we routed the three 
squadrons completely at the cost of a foAV laiice-Avoiinds and 
a slain horse or tAvo. 

“The Hussars and Mayow’s men of the 17th Lnucers kept 
their ranks fairly unbroken as they rode up the valley un- 
molested after this last encounter; but avo fclIoAvs ol the 13th 
Avere in Avorsc plight, since, liaviug been ot the first line, onr 
horses Avere more beaten, uud of men and horses alike most 
Averc Avoundod more or less scAX*rcly. So avo had to craAvl 
. home as best avo might through the dead and dying of the 
advance, the Cossacks hanging viciously on our skirts, and 
the Avord being, ‘ Every man for lumscll, and Cod help the 
hindmost ! ’ A lad of my troop and myself hung together, 
coaxing along our bloAvn and jaded horses ; hut at last his 
horse dropped dead, and ho lay wounded and bade me go on 
and leave him. Poorcha])! lie was little more than a boy, 
iind 1 had a mother myself once. Dismounting, I raised him 
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across my piiinincl, scrambled back into iny seat, and was just 
able to boil up a trot and leave the Cossacks behind. He was 
a rare plucked one was that little Russian horse; right gamely 
did he struggle under his double load. And, hurrah ! here 
were the Heavies at last, and we were safe. 

“ I dropped the lad where the surgeons Avere at Avork, and 
then went and formed up with the poor remnant left of the 
old l.Sth; but 1 Avasn’t allowed to stay there, such a black- 
guard as I looked, 1 su 2 )pose, and Avas ordered oft* to help shift 
the camp to a less exposed spot on the ujiland. The same 
night a sergeant made a prisoner of me for the crime of 
breaking out of the guard-tent Avhen confined thereto — a 
mighty serious military ofVence, I can tell you. 1 Avas neither 
shot nor flogged, though ; for next day 1 Avas brought up in 
front of Lord Lucan, who told me that although he had a 
good mind to try mo by court-martial, he Avould let me oft* 
this time because of the use I had made of my liberty, and 
2)crliaps he Avould do more for me if Td ])romise to keep 
sober. And that is how, sir, I came by the medal which is 
the soldiers reward for ‘distinguished conduct in the field.”' 
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Old King Slept — 'i'he jjaltlcfield of Se<lan — The Weaver’s Cottage — The 
Ossuary at Bazeilles— “ Ijii Derniere (Urtouchi*.” 

1 * Autfunt, 181 ) 2 . 

I T is rather a sorry business for an invalid in truest of health 
to find himself reduced to dodder about a mineral spring 
ill the self-same region where two-and- twenty years ago in the 
lull heyday of vigour, ho was watching the greatest hatth^s of 
the century, a spetdator of the making of history. To the 
spot where 1 write the roar of Gravelotto came faintly on the 
wind, and yesterday I changed trains at that beautiful Nancy 
into which rode the throe anda(;ious Thlans of whom Lcland 
biis written. Looking eastwards, 1 can discern on ibe sky-line 
the “long waving lino” of th(3 Vosges range, along whose 
summits runs the new frontier wliich alienated Alsace from 
France. There is scant trattic now along the tine roads built 
by tlio last Napoleon through the passes anti over the ridges 
ot' the moimtaiii-chaiii ; indeed, tlicro never has been much 
since that sec.ond week of August, 1870, when MacMahon’s 
army, routed at WOrth, eaiiie pouring in disorder over the 
Vosges by every road and bill-ti’ack from tlio “Englisch- 
.Jlerg ” ill the north, over tlie shoulder of the “ Schiiec-llerg,” 
and southwards as far as the dominant “ Schluclit.” One 
detatdimcnt took the picturesque hill-road commaudeil by the 
old mountain-fortress of Liitzelstein, wliitdi, commanding 
thoiigL its position was, made no attempt to stand a siege, and 
where the French accuse a fellow-countryman of having [)ointed 
out to the victors for a handful of cigars, the guns which the 
garrison had buried. Most of MacMalion’s own corps after 
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its first panic-flight from Reichshofen, rallied about Savcrnc, 
climbed therefrom to Phalsburg by the famous “ Steige/’ up 
whose toilsome zigzags had toiled, some sixty years before, an 
earlier ra(!e of French soldiers coiriineinorated in the pages of 
Erckmaiin-Chatrian ; and thence down into the hither low 
(iountry by Saarljiirg, Dieuzo, and Rlamont. Ry Urniatt and 
Schirmeok another body crossed the shoulder of the Donon, 
the mountain of sacrifice of the ancient Celts; and yet another 
through Markirch — a town so near tlie old provincial frontier- 
line that it used to be said of the Markii'ch peo^^le that they 
“ kneaded in Alsace and baked in Lorraine '' — over the 
Riezouard and down on St. Die. The broken troops who 
marched tlirough this neighbourhood in disorderly and un- 
disciplined fashion belonged mostly to the 5th Corps — Dc 
Failly’s. 'I'hey were passing from a temporary h.alt in 
Charnies across country to C'haumont, whence they were 
conveyed by train to Cfiifilons there to join the ill-starred 
army which surrendered at Sedan. To this (bay the country- 
folk tell shudderingly of the disorder and indiscipline of the 
demoralised troops who, their arms and packs thrown awa}^ 
their uniforms torn and befouh'd, tdicir features haggard, 
straggled over the face of the (juiet region jdnndering and 
devastating as if in hostile territory. 

Apart from its natural beauties of lakes, of shaggy woods 
climbing the abrupt mountain-faces, of sweet secpiestored 
valleys in whicdi the villages nestle among the foliage; apart, 
too, from the old-world towns abounding in interesting s})Oci- 
mens of medL-eval architecture, and from the nunK.roiis 
picturcscpie and placid little watering-])laces which slndtor 
then\selves in the green recesses of the mountain range, the 
Vosges country is so full of historical associations as to destwvo, 
greater attention on the ])art of the Rritish tourist than it lias 
hitherto received. Tbere is jio region of Kurojje which Avill 
better rc(]uito a visit, made with ]\lr. Henry W’oltV’s charming 
book, “The Country of the Vosges,” in the wayfarer’s hand. 
It will guide him to spots Avhich (;omo direc'tly into the 
history of his native land. Up in the, northern Vosges are tlni 
ruins of the old castle of Trifels where Richard ( Veiir-de-Ijion 
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was imprisoned ; and farther south, within the quaint dUI Aty 
of Hagenau, stood in the fork of the Moder the hoary palace 
of the Uolienstaiifeiis, in the hall of which the Lion-hearted 
was put on his trial for alleged “misdeeds:” and where 
(.'ceur-de-Lion s nephew, Richard of Cornwall, ht'ld liis court, 
as “.King of the Romans” — in that self-same moated and 
turreted palace in which for a time his uiicde had heeii 
treacherously eontined as a prisoner. The rugged and primi- 
tive “Hananer Land” among the foothills between Ritche 
and Saargomtiiid — a region which is a rolling mass of wood- 
land intersected by green valleys, bright with glittering lakes, 
and on every peak and bluff the ruin of a castle of the ]\riddlo 
Ages — Avas c(.‘nturios ago the appanage of those masterful 
(hunts of Lciningen who were the maternal aiu'cstors of 
<^),uccll Victoria. In Metz to this day then* are traditions of 
llicliard do la Role the last “White Rose” (hximaiit to the 
throne of England, who lived there in exile for several years, 
in the (iasematos, cells, and hospital of the eyrie-like citadel 
of Ritche are graven the names of numerous English prisoners 
of the Napoleonic wars, sent thither from Wxrdtm and other 
less rigorous })]accs of internment because of turbulent 
conduct and attempts at escape. 

2 . 

The Cerinans are a masterftil people. They can conquer 
with a meteoric swiftness; they can hold the conquered 
region in a vice ; they can annex it. Everything that can be 
done by dint of force and domination they can d(X Rut they 
strangely lack tact, possessing which they could incorporate 
and assimilate : and with the- best intentions in the Avoi’ld, 
and the most anxious desire to weld into the (Icvinaii Empire 
the inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraim*, they arc to-day 
farther away from the attainment of their objeert thaji wlu'ii 
grim but gonial old Manteullel— a rrnssian indeed of the 
Prussians, but an innate gentleman and one Asdio if firm Avas 
tactful and consideraU* — ruled over tlic conquered ])roviiices 
as their first Stadtholder. '.rhc Aviso measures Avliich 
Maiitcuffel initiated have been zealously carried on by the 
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iuhniniatnitors who have siicccedGcl him ; but unfortunately 
they and their subordinates have substituted the ^Prussian 
manners in their most peremptory and rugged methods of 
expression, for the velvet glove which wise old Maiitcuffel 
wore over that iron hand of his. If the Alsatians and 
Lorrainers had no memories, no prepossessions, no prejudices, 
no emotions; if in short they were mere soulless chattels, 
then it might bo admitted that the Clcrinan administration of 
the two conquered provinces has left nothing to be desired, 
ft may be said with truth that the (lernian Government in 
Alsace and Lorraine has done and is doing more towards the 
advancement of the material welfare of the provinces which 
were torn from Franco in 1871, than the British rule in India 
has over done towards the amelioration of the condition of the 
native population of that great Empire. 

If the Hindoos do not bless us for Avhat we have done in 
their material interest, the Alsatians and Lorrainers spurn 
and repudiate every effort on the part of the (fermans to 
hencHt them in spite of themselves. 'I'he harsh, dictatorial, 
suspicious Prussian gendarme dominates every scone. The 
Prussian blood and iron is in evidence everywhere, ifetz is 
dragooned into a dumb, lurid, sullen silence by a wliole Arm) 
(yorps of German soldiers, whoso massive tramp is constantly 
sounding b}^ day and by night in the thoroughfares of the 
old ca[)ital of Lorraine, and whose officers with rattling sword- 
scabbard and jingling spurs hold tlui “ crown of tlv 
causeway,” and hustle the Messins into the gutter. You may 
visit any of the quaint little towns of Alsace and Lorraine at 
fair time, when the venerabbj old-world place is crammed 
with the surrounding villagers, traiheking, gossiping — always 
now in glutinous French —hurrying into and out of the 
amusement booths, or sitting under the ])ollar(ls drinking 
groat mugs of beer. Suddenly the brazen clash of nnlitary 
music rises above the miscellaneous din of the fair, and brows 
knit, hands are clenched, and eyes glare furtively. For the 
music, come: from the band of a Ih'ussiaii regiment, and the 
gonial and apposite strains it has selected are Ich bin oin 
Preusse,” or “Dio Wacht am lUiein.” This is an illustration 
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iuuong many of the tactful and graceful methods resorted to 
by tVie (jermans in the con(i[uered provinces. 

Siich^an incident as this is a sample of the manner in 
which the Uermans madden the Alsatians and Lorrainors 
against them, and destroy much of the impression whic.h 
else might bo wrought by their efforts to benefit the 
provinces in a material sense. But for such things the 
amalgamation of the provinces would probably have, been 
complete ere now, instead of being apparently more remote 
than when the new frontier-line was drawn. For conquerors 
and conquered are of the same teutonic stock. The Alsa- 
tians racially arc Swabians, the Lorrainers Bavarians of the 
Valatinate. It took the French more than a hundred 
years of n^pression to stamp out the (ierman language in 
Lorraine. Their efforts in the same direction in regard to 
the Alsatians wore arrested by ecclesiastical inlluence, and 
German remained the language of Alsace until its annex- 
ation to Germany. It may be broadly said that, in spite of 
identity of race, and in spite of every effort on the part 
of the G(M*mans to discourage the use of it, the language of 
Alsace is to-day French, so far as speech in public is con- 
cerned — ill their homos the people still talk in the familiar 
language. In the words of Mr. Woltf, the Alsatian speaks 
French, reckons in French money, roads French pajiers, 
affects FreiKjh dress, French habits, a Froncli style of living, 
takes an interest in French events, warns you that there 
arc spies about ; and on July 14, the day of the National 
Fete you may see him (crossing the frontier, denationalised 
now though lie be, to keep the French festival on FreiKih 
soil, irlah at hiast of the guests at the watering-places in 
the French Aosges are Alsatians. At a glance one recognises 
their prevalence at Vittel and Gerardmer. Yet in the 
casinos and buKetfes one never hears a word of German. 
The unwritten mut il'ordre among them is to speak FreiKih. 
But to right and to left of yon, through the thin partitions 
between the bedrooms you may overhear a wife administer- 
ing a curtain lecture to her spouse in guttural Swabian 
German, and a husband in the same accents grumbling 
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over the dopreciatioii of landed property in Alsiieo since the 
(ierinaji sway came into force in that once prosperous 
region. And it is signiticant of the uncertainty of the 
fiituro in men’s minds, that the land-speculator hesitates to 
take advantage of the depreciation. The local resident has 
neitlier the heart nor the nioans. Jhit the corn-slopes, the 
bright meadows, and the rich vineyards, one would imagine, 
might surely tempt the wealthy llerliner who has made his 
])ile in linanco. Yet the only ( Jorman who has evinced the 
(iourage of his opinions in investing in real estate to any 
great extent in the concpiered provinces is the Kmperor 
William, who ro(ieiitly bought cheap — for 1()(),00() marks — 
the fine estate of IJrville in German Lorraine, the previous 
owner of Avliich purchased it in 1854 for the eightfold 
price of a million of francs. 


3 . 

On the 1 8th of August, 1870, the day of the battle of 
St. Privat-Gravelottc, the French defensive lino from north 
of St. Frivat to a point a few hundred yiirds southward of 
the village of Iloz(h*ieulles, had a froTit of about seven miles 
in length. This front the German assailants before th(3 
lurid niglit closed in on the bloody day, overlapped by a 
considerable distance on both flanks. Roughly speaking, 
then, there is an area of about nine miles in length by 
about two in breadth which Avith scarc.ely a strain on 
words, may be said to b(3 one great graveyard, Avherein rest 
peacefully side by side the Frcjich and Gcruuin cojubatanfs 
who perished in the long- maintained and bitter strife of 
that memorable day. Hard by tliis area constituting ai, 
once the battle-ground and the graveyard of Gravelottc, 
there lies a little distance to the soutli-west another battlo- 
field Avith its resultant Avide-stre tolling gra\"eyard — the 
theatre of that stubborn and despin-ate struggle fought on 
August Uith, which is knoAvn in history as the battle of 
Vionville-llais-la-’rour. The area of this earlier battlefiebl 
is more circumscribed, since the fighting wavS closer aivl 
tlie combatants were fewer ; but the slaughter Avas yrt 
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proportioiuitoly greater than that of the succeeding battle, 
and on the rolling lields of Vionvillc, Flavigny, Mars-la- 
Toiir, and Tronvillo the dead lie thicker tlian on the 
broader face of the later battlefield. All the village church- 
yards are filled high Avitli the dead of the two battles: but 
it was given to comparatively few to rest in consecrated 
ground. Yet in a sense the whole wide stretch of the 
battlefields is consecrated ground — for what liolier conse- 
cration can ground receive than from tlie life-blood of 
gallant men wlio died fighting in their country’s cause? 
Ldain and slope, ravine and copse, hold everywhere those 
sacred grave-mounds — some populous wi th nuiltitudinous 
dead, others the resting-places of but two or tliree. All 
the graves of the battles arc maintained decently and in 
order, their slopes and fiat summits trimly sodded, the wild 
flowers luxuriantly nurtured by what lies below, blooming 
around the neat white crosses that tell in black letters what 
brave enemies in life and brothers in the grave moulder 
side by side. After the war the Gerinaii authorities 
entered into an arrangement with the peasant-farmers in 
wliose lauds the dead of the battles were buried, that the 
graves should be luaiutaincd for a period of twcuty-fivo 
years datiug from August, 1870, after whicli tliu owners 
of the soil should be entitled to plough them in. This 
compact will run out in 1805*, and if the arrangement for 
ilieir maintenance be not renewed, the mounds, tlic en- 
circling hedges, and the white crosses will disappear, and 
2 nuch of the vitally pathetic interest ot the Metz bfittlefields 
will fade. It is true that the interest in a measure will 
bo commemorated by the monuments of corps, divisions,- 
brigades, and regiments whicli stud the fields to the number 
of sixty-four, and also by the separate graves oL some ot 
the fixllen officers xvhose relatives have bought in ])Ovpetuity 
the patches of ground which hold their loved ones. And 
the luimo rolls tombstones of officers and soldiers in the 
village churchyards will not let fade the vivid memory of 
those two days of desperate fighting when the parched soil 

* I do not know whctht i’ tliis antuigement is being acted on. June, 18‘J5, 
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drank in French and German blood, and when the bine sky 
was dimmed by the smoko of the strife and lurid with the 
blaze of a hundred raging conflagrations. The Germans 
insisted on the frontier-line running in a curiously zigzag 
fashion, so as to include almost the whole theatre of the 
battle of Gravelotte-St. Privat and the most important 
section of the battle of Vionville-Mars-la-Tour ; but they 
left Avithin French territory the vicinity of Mars-la-Tour and 
Tronville. By an amicable arrangement, German monu- 
ments have been erected on French soil, and French monu- 
ments on the German side of the frontier ; but the French 
monuments on either ground are comparatively few. There 
is, indeed, one comprehensive and striking French monu- 
ment at Mars-la-Tour, at the foot of which on eacdi 
anniversary of the battle of August 10 solemn religious 
services are hold, attended by old soldiers from every pail 
of France who participated in the tighting, as avcU as by a 
vast assemblage of the po[)nlation of the neighbourhood. 

In the massive village of St. Privat the norlhorii 
extremity of the French line, in which Canrobert maintaiiicd 
himself so tenaciously, the children are playing to-day in 
the lanes and open spaces Avhere on that lurid eveniiig two- 
and-twenty years ago, Prussian (ruards, soldiers of Saxouy, 
and Canrobert’s staunch infantrymen clashed together in 
the furious hand-to-hand struggle that virtually ended tin? 
battle so far as Prince Frcderi(;k Charles’s army Avas cou- 
cerned. The shell-tire made an utter Avreck of the })la(<‘, 
strongly built as it Avas. AVJieu J saw St. Privat the day 
after the battle it Avas one ghastly blood-bedabbled ruin, junid 
the smouldering debris of Avhich Avere heai)s of dead and :« 
litter of broken and batUired Aveapons and accouti’ouKajts. 
St. Privat smiles again, yet not with wholly unknit b]‘o\vs‘ 
For every Avail in the place shoAVs Avhere the shell-liole.s 
have been plastered up; jnany of the tombstones in tin' 
graveyard Avhere stood the venerable church, remain us 
they Avere shattered by the shells, and the old church wlii<*li 
the villagers loved Avas so shattered and riven by shot uiid 
lire that it could not be restored. Handsome new churclics, 
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both here and lower down at Anianvillers Avhere the old 
church endured the same fate as that of St. I'rivat, have 
been binlt ; but the spick-iuid-span new structures arc not 
to the conservative habitants what their old lioly places Avere. 

Northward of St. Trivat, between that village and Roncourt, 
on ground watered by the blood of the gallant and genial 
lighting men wlio had folloAved the (Jrown Prince of Saxony 
in tJic groat turning movement, and who on the afternoon of 
the groat battle struck St. Privat on the flank, stands the 
monument erected by the Saxon Army Corps to their flillen 
comrades. It is so ugly as to suggest that Saxon valour is of 
a higher order than Saxon taste ; yet its monstrosity is more 
than half redeemed by the appropriate legend graven on its 
pedestal : “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I Avill give thee a 
crown of life.” Within a stone’s throw of the southern end of 
St. Privat is the not inoflcctive monument to the fallen of the 
Ih'ussian Guard Corps. From its summit the eye can sweep 
tlie whole face of the northern battle! ield, from the Orne to 
Vernevillo on the southern skyline. Over against us 
yonder, on the face of the gentle slope glifling down into the 
nearer gentle hollow, on that awful afternoon of this day 
twenty-two years ago (I air: Avriting on the spot on the 
anniversary of the great battle), there thundered incessantly on 
St. Privat and Amanvillers the long line of German cannon 
stretching from Verne villc through Habonville, St. Ail, and 
on beyond St. Marie-aux-Cheiies almost to Aboue. And the 
hither slope at our feet, Avherc the tell-tale hillocks and mounds 
arc so frequent and on Avhose facio so many white crosses 
gleam in the sunlight, is none other “ than the bare, smooth 
glacis gently rising up to the fortrc*ss-l ike village of St. Privat” 
—the stretch of terrain on which 0,000 of Prussia’s finest 
soldiery went doAvn in less than t wenty minutes. Than that 
advance there has been nothing more heroic since the day of 
Fontenoy, when Cumberland’s army, heedless of the gunfire 
doubly enfilading it, pierced Saxe’s front. Both efforts were 
reckless and mistaken ; neither quite succooxlcd ; but those 
conditions no Avhit detracted from the steadfast heroism of the 
fighting-men. 
u 
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Airianvillcrs, the Frencli centre of the northern battle, was 
all but ground into powder by the tire of Manstein’s cannon 
on the swell in front of Vcrneville. At Amanvillers, now 
mostly rebuilt, and discernible far and wide because of the 
flaring iieAv church which the (icrmans have built to replace 
the quaint old edifice which their shell-tire destroyed, is the 
railway station of the battlefield. From it the road, leaving 
the French for the German front, slants through a close 
succession of grave-mounds across the shallow hollow to 
Vcrneville. Yonder on the left is that shoulder of tlie swell 
whither the over-ardent Manstein hurried his batteries; in 
the graves, ranged almost symmetrically in rear of the line of 
gunfire, lie the staunch gunners who endured unto death 
the hurricane of cross-fire that swept the Prussian batteries 
from Amanvillers and Montigny-la-Grange. Veriieville, 
picturescpiely nestling among its foliage on the slope of the 
ridge, is a veritable Aceldama. It has for people of our 
nation a touching interest. Not a few of our countrymen fell 
on cither side in the course of the great war between Franco 
and Germany. Britons gave their lives for an alien cause as 
volunteers in the improvised cohorts of Chanzy and de 
Paladines. English Winsloe, a lieutenant of Wlirtembergcr 
cavalry, was the first man slain in the war. Argyleshire 
Campbell miraculously survived the shattering wounds ho 
received in Bredow’s historic “ Todtenritt ; ” the gallant 
Douglas perished in the cavalry mcUa between Mars-la-Tour and 
Bruville ; and “ Kit ” Pemberton of the Guards, to know 
whom was to love him, went down with a bullet through his 
brain on the red field of Sedan. And at least one woman of our 
race sacrificed her life in the sacred cause of humanity. In 
the village graveyard of Verneville, among the dead of both ^ 
nations whom while they lived she had tended in the adjacent 
chateau wherein were huddled 1,200 wounded men, there 
sleeps a devoted Englishwoman under the plain stone on 
which are chiselled the simple words: “In Memory of 
Henrietta Clarke, Deaconess, from Chiswick, Cumberland, 
England ; Born December 24, 1837 ; Died October 2C, 1870.” 

From Vcrneville the road winds downward through 
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Malniaison, and past the great barn of Mogador, in wliich 
during ^the battle two hundred wounded Fronehinen were 
burnt alive, into tlie straggling village of Clravelotte. Tourists 
are drinking coffee outside tlic (licval (rOr, the hotel in 
front of which on the day before T\Iars-la-Tour stood the 
haggard Napoleon, Avhile his troops defiled past him '' melan- 
choly and beaten out, without a single shout of ‘Vive 
rEmperour ! ’ and whither on the following morning Bazaino 
brought him a posy of wild flowers as a souvenir of the 
broken man’s fete day. Across the way, in a little room of 
the house which is now the German post-olhcte, Na])oleon 
spent the night before August 1 6, on the early morning of 
which day ho drove away to ( 'hfilons to yet severer suffering 
and to the utter wreck at Sedan. About Gravelot tc now, the 
people hate neither the Empire nor the memory of Napoleon 
— they concentrate their hatred on the Germans. “They 
dragoon us,” said tome an old villager; “they tax us; they 
are harsh and brutal; but, thank God, monsieur, they cannot 
deprive us of the privilege of hoping for better days.” After 
two-and-twenty years one’s memory of localities grows dim, 
and it was iji vain that I searched on the outskirts of the 
village for the place where, on the day of Grav^*lotte, 1 saw 
the dead of both sides built up into barricades from behind 
whicli tired the Prussian marksmen. \T>ila, monsieur ! ” 
replied to my question a peasant with a wave of the hand ; 
and lo ! what I recollected as a great ghastly shamble is now 
a green and shaded space, wliere blossoming creepers grow 
over the crosses above the 3,000 soldier- dead avIio rest in 
this now peaceful scene. 

From Gravclotte to the held of ;Mars-la-Tour the high 
j'oad goes due west through liczonville, outside of Avhich 
Jving Wilhelm sat in suspense as to the issue of the hghting 
on the right hank, until Moltke brought him at a gallop 
the tidings of final victory. Farther on the hamlet of 
Flavigny is seen on the loft, the scene of the most desperate 
hghting of August Kith; and directly in front is the village 
of Vionville, whence Bredow’s devoted (diarge sped along 
the green hollow to crash through rank after rank of t rench 
U 2 
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infantrymen, and onward and yet on up the gentle slope 
to the French cannon on the old Eoman road on the sky- 
line, That long, broad, parallclograin on the northern edge 
of the road holds all that was mortal of the noble troopers 
who rode to their death for “King and Fatherland” on 
that momentous afternoon. Yionville is a long dunghill 
village, ill a poor house of which King Wilhelm slept on 
the night after the battle of Gravel otte. There were better 
houses in the place, but they were all crammed with the 
wounded of the battle; and the old king was content to 
occupy a little upper chamber partitioned off from a granary 
whose wall and roof were full of shell-holes. 

Returning through Gravelotte towards Metz the traveller, 
following the chmissee, plunges down into the ravine of the 
Mance, and then ascends to the great open slope on which 
occurred the fiercest fighting of the southern battle. Time 
after time did the soldiers of Steinmetz attempt to crown 
that slope, to bo crushed back time after time by the 
fire of Frossard’s resolute infantrymen. Not even darkness 
ended the strife, and hand-to-hand struggles broke out at 
intervals until daylight. The battered farmhouse of St. 
Hubert is now rehabilitated, but there are only a few ruins 
where the houses at Foint-du-J our stood before the battle. 
There are Prussian monuments right up to Point-du-Jour 
testifying to the daring and determination with which the 
Germans pushed onward, and not less to the dauntless reso- 
lution of the French on the defensive, wht) over and over 
again hurled their assailants back from the very lips of their 
shelter-trenches. 

4 . 

A strange fate has overtaken the battlefield of Sedan., 
The battle itself, in its idiases, and yet more in its results, 
must rank as the most memorable of European events 
since Waterloo. In many respects the intrinsic interest 
of the great struggle around Vauban’s old fortress in the 
Ardennes ec^uals that of the earlier contest in which Rritisb 
valour and constancy shone with so great an effulgence. To 
this day the field of Waterloo is the most free [ucn ted of 
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European battle-grounds. More than three-quarters of a 
century^ have elapsed since Wellington and Napoleon con- 
fronted each other in the historic arena between Mont 
St. Jean and La Belle Alliance, and still the Waterloo 
coaches with full complements of passengers start daily 
from Brussels. On the other hand, within ten years after 
the momentous clash of arms around the hoary defences 
of Sedan, the wide-ranging battlefield around that obso- 
lete fortress had been almost entirely denuded of any 
visible relic or memento of the struggle which was fought 
out to the bitter end on its slopes on September 1st, 1870. 
The graves of the fallen had been ploughed down and sown 
over in some c;ases ; in others the remains of the dead com- 
batants had been exhumed and removed into the graveyards 
of the local villages, whore their resting-places are unmarked 
by any memorial. 

To-day the pilgrims to the scene of tlie ruin of French 
Imperialism arc strangely few. “(lermans never come,” 
say the innkeepers, and the casual French visitors who 
do come content themselves Avith a visit to Bazeilles, which 
has risen from its bloody ashes and now again is a pretty 
and prosperous village. The once famous “ Weaver’s Cot- 
tage ” on the Donchery road, where in the early morning 
of September 2nd the broken and dispirited Kmperor had 
the historic interview Avith Bismarck, is to-day uninhabited 
and in dilapidation. Its door is locked, and the key is in 
the possession of the proprietor, a farmer of Carignan. 
There is no access now to the U[)stairs room Avitli its Avindows 
in the gable, in Avhich Napoleon and Bismarck had their 
conference. Madame Fournaisc, the weaver’s widow, is dea<l 
, years ago. The Chateau Bellevue, the pretty bourgeois resi- 
dence of the Sedan wine-dealer to which Bismarck and the 
cuirassiers escorted Napoleon from the “Weaver’s Cottage,” 
is to-day daintier and more picturesque than ever; but it 
has -changed hands, and it is no longer shown to the fcAV 
ap})lieants who desire to look at the drawing-room where 
Na])oleon and King Wilhelm had their intervieAv, and at the 
panelled dining-room at the table in Avhich Avith bitter tears 
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de Wiinpfen signed the capitulation of the “Army of 
Sedan.” The present iiihahitants of the house profess, 

indeed, not to know for certain in which apartment it was 
where the unfortunate French general subscribed that 
melancholy document, after which “sad and painful duty” 
ho rode back to Sedan “ la mort dans I’ame,” to quote 
his own toucliing words. One, however, would have more 
sympathy with Wimiifen but for the circumstance that 
his ruin was wrought by his own rather self-seeking 

anibition. 

The awful tragedy of Bazeilles is commemorated by a 
tall monunient in the graveyard of that village, erected 
amiciibly by (Icrmany and France in combination. Tlndi^r- 
neath the obelisk is a vaulted ossuary, on each side of 
the (jcntral alley in which are stacked and hca[)(}d 
the skulls and bones of the 3,000 (icrman and French 
soldiers, who fell in the desperate and prolonged combat 
that raged in and around Bazeilles from daybreak until 
late in the afternoon of the great battle, and in the course 
of which the village became a burnt and bloody wreck. 

The dead of the two nationalities, now mere bones, rest in 

the same crypt, but they are not intermingled. The bones 
of the dead French are built up on the right of the 
central alley, those of the (Icrmaiis on the left — a weird 
and ghastly spectacle. Bazeilles has been long ago rebuilt, 
and the hum and whirr of its weaving-shuttles are heard 
along its tortuous lanes. On the outskirt of the village 
nearest to Sedan is the little wayside cabarets bearing the 
sign of “ La Dernierc* Cartouche,” in and around which was 
the last fight of the day. It is maintained in the actual 
(jondition of dilapidation it presented on the evening of,, 
the battle; and is the actual original of De Neuvilh/s 
faujous picture of the same iiairie. Tins little jdace — pierced 
and ragged as it is with shot and shell, its furniture 
riddled as are its ceilings, walls, and floors, and its iwins 
so full of interesting relics as to constitute a real museuin 
— is perhaps the thing of most interest now extant ia 
connection with the battle-field of Sedan. 



XVI. 

SOI.DIERS’ WIVES. 


I CANNOT say that I have had any success in gathering 
details as to the early history of the wife of the British 
soldier — when she first became a recognised institution in 
the Service, and what Avas the nature of the tii'st privileges 
accorded to her. So I leave to some one else with better 
opportunities, the task of dealing Avith the historical part 
of the subject, and confine myself to describing Avhat has 
come under my own observation since I joined her 
Majesty’s Service, Avith respect to the condition, habits, 
morality, and manner of life generally of the Avife of the 
Ih-itish soldier, i should add that it is some considerable 
time since 1 (juitted the army, and that since fhon many 
changes for the bettor have been effected in regard to the 
Avelfare of the soldier’s Avife. I propose in the first in- 
stance to deal Avith the ' subject as I Avas personally 
cognisant of it; and then to tell of the amelioration in 
the conditions of the lot of the soldier’s Avife accomplished 
or in progress in more recent years. 

It Avas before I became an unit in the muster-roll of 
Britain’s defenders, that tlie Avomen of the regiment Avho 
were married with leave — technically, " on the strength ” — 
lived almost Avithout exception in the barrack-room among 
the men. There Avere commonly a married couple in each 
room. To the couple, in virtue of long custom, was assigned 
the corner farthest from the door. No matter Avhat the 
number in family might be, they Avere alloAved hut two 
single bedsteads and two mens space. No privacy of any 
kind Avas accorded the family save what tliey could con- 
trive for themsekes ; but the married soldier AA^as Avont 
to rig up around his matrimonial bower an environment 
of canvas screening something over six feet high, and 
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enclosing an extremely exiguous domain of floor-space in 
addition to that occupied by the tAvo beds placed together. 
In most regiments the “Avoman of the room” cool^cd for 
her room-mates at the fireplace thereof, in return for Avliich 
service it Av«as customary for a “mess” to be allotted to 
her from the men’s rations ; for in the days of Avhich I 
am telling, married couples Avere entitled to no rations. 
The married man Avas put out of mess, and he had Avhere- 
Avithal to maintain himself and his family nothing except 
his money pay, in addition to anything that the Avifo 
might earn. 

The mere idea of a married couple living and sleeping 
in a common room Avith a dozen or more of single mon 
partitioned off but by a flimsy curtain, is outrageously re- 
pulsive to our sense of decency. One may aa'cII be struck 
with wonderment, as certainly was the case Avith me, that 
the abominable arrangeiflent should have been left uninter- 
fered with for so long. When the soldier got married in 
those times if he Averc a good fellow ho strained, it Avas 
true, every effort to acclimatise gradually his wife to the 
barrack-room Avhen, as was the cjisc in many instancies, she 
was fresh from a quiet country cottage or from service in 
a respectable family. He Avas Avont to take lodgings out- 
side the barracks for the first Aveck or so of the married 
life, so that at least the earliest (piarter of the honeymoon 
might be invested Avith something of the privacy of which 
there was to be so little afterwards. But old soldiers have 
told me how they have seen a pure girl brought straight 
from the marriage service to the barrack-room corner, and 
the tremor of mortal shame that overAvhelmcd her. It 
wore off* as most compulsions of the kind mercifully lose 
their horror, under exposure to the chafe of custom and 
necessity ; but the bride’s blushes for herself fell to he 
renewed at an after period on the tanned checks of the 
mother. 

Children, indeed, were rarely born in the corner; for 
the woman Avhen her time was near at hand Avas removed 
to outside lodgings, Avhere at her husband’s charges she 
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tarried for a few days; but in the corner daughters grew 
from childhood to girlhood with but the screen between 
them and the men outside of it. When a daughter fell 
out of place, all the home she had to come to was the 
corner; and it was nowise uncommon for a grown young 
woman to sleep therein, on the top of the chest alongside 
the bed of her parents. When the family was large, living, 
or at all events sleeping in the (jorner was mere ]dgging, 
strictly limited as the authorised sleeping accommodation 
was to the two narrow regulation bedsteads. It was true 
that the woman used to dispose of her boys in the vacant 
beds of soldiers who were on duty; but in the (;ase of 
women-childrcn there was nothing for it but close packing 
behind the screen. 

Bad as all this was — disgusting in theory and repulsive 
in practice — there were in it, strange as it may seem, some 
compensatory elements of good. Although the woman had 
to reconcile herself with what contentment or endurance 
she might, to a life that perpetually violated alnu^st every 
instinct of womanhood, she became blunted indeed, but 
not degraded, in our sense of the term. In proportion as 
she livf^d in public, she had the consciousness of being 
amenable to public opinion as represented by the little 
world of her room ; and lowly as her sphere was, and rough 
as too often be(;ame her manners and her speech, under- 
neath the skin-deep bleniislics tliere mostly lay self-respect 
and discretion. She Avould take her share of a gallon of 
porter at tlie common table ; but she durst not get drunk, 
conscious as she was of the critics of licr conduct around 
her. And she made the barrack-room more of a home — 
.of a fainily circle as it were — than it was later in my 
experience. The men of lior room looked upon her in 
some such light as they would on a relative keeping house 
for them. On a change of (juarters they always struggled 
hard -to keep their coterie together, with the same abiding 
woman for its presiding spirit. Slie liiiinanised the barrack- 
room with the wholesome inilnence of her true it some- 
what rough womanhood. There Avas less profanity among 
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the men than seems to exist now ; and that hahitual 
expression of obscenity which could not but startle and 
shock the visitor to the barrack-room of a later period, 
was almost unknown then, quelled by the fact of the 
woman being within hearing. Ruffians there were in the 
Service then as there arc now; and an outbreak of foul 
language occasionally came from the lips of one of them. 
But he was sternly j^ut down and silenced; if a word from 
an old soldier and a linger significantly pointed towards 
the screen did not suffice, a straight left-hander formed a 
prompt and veiy convincing argument. 

The woman of the room was a kindly, motherly st>ul 
to the forlorn “ ’cruitie ; ” and she would cheer him up with 
homely words of encouragement as he sat on his bed-iron, 
moping!}' thinking of his home. She was always obliging 
if you entreated her civilly, whether to sew on a button 
or lend a shilling. If she were anything of a scholar, to 
her f(dl the office of letter-writer-general for the fellows 
whoso penmanship had been neglected in their early days; 
and thus she became the re])ository of not a few little 
confidences, which she loyally scorned to violate. Some- 
times, as an especial favour, she would allow a man to 
bring his s^\ectheart on a Sunday afternoon to a modest 
tea behind the .screen in the corner; and if friends 
came from a distance to sec one of “her meji,’* the mari’ic'd 
woman was always ready to do her best for the credit '^ 
sake of the hospitality of her room. There can be little 
doubt that fewer scaiulals were current in those days of 
the comparatively dark ages about the wives of soldiia’s 
than one has known in later periods ; and I question 
mucdi whether, accepting the roughness of the husk 
as an inevitable element of their situation, the married 
women who dwelt in the barrack-room corners w<ac 
not more genuine at the core than are the ladies Avdio 
more nniently have been in habitation in the imirried 
quarters. 

Besides the evil alluded to there was another that must 
not be forgotten. Soldiers arc very fond of children, but 
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are apt to regard thorn in the light rather of monkeys 
than of creatures with souls in their little bodies. So the 
imps of the period grew u]) tutored in all manner of pre- 
cocious evil and mischief — developing a weird i)rcco(aty 
in tossing oij* a basinful of porter, smoking the blackest 
of pipes, and addicted to fancy swearing of th(i ugliest 
kind. Mostly the youngsters cither joined the band of 
the regiment, or went into one of the military scliools, 
wher(i bad habits were stei-nly dealt with to good purpose; 
and thus, under the old long-service regime, the (tount.ry 
had to some extent an hereditary soldiery, not a few 
from the ranks of which, born at the foot of the regi- 
mental ladder, contrived to climb up it no inconsiderable 
distance. 

In the days I am now telling of there were scarcely any 
i-ailways except the great trunk lines. When a regiment went 
on the line of march the women rode in the accompanying 
baggage waggons, with their brats stowed away in odd corners 
among the other miscellaneous goods and chattels; and at 
the halts they shared their husband’s billets if the lo(;al 
people were willing to accept them, as, to thcii* criidit, they 
for the most part were. WV.en they were not, the husband 
had to find quarters for liis wife somewhere else. When 
the funds were low it was customary for married wcjinen to 
1)0 smuggled into the hay-loft al) 0 vc the troop-horses, and 
sometimes they had even to bivouac on the lee-side of a 
hedge. To some extent the railways entailed an additional 
charge on the married soldier’s slender purse. He had always 
to pay for his baggage, for the chest or two, the flock bed — if 
the couple had got that length of prosperity— and the few 
, feminine belongings which the wife could call her own; but 
now the husband had to pay for the warrant under which his 
Arife land fajuily were conveyed by rail. Later, howe\(a*, 
“ baggage funds ’’ Were formed in most regiments, the proceeds 
of which went to meet the travelling charges of the women 
and children. In the days 1 refer to, if women had to live 
outside the barracks because of lack of room inside, there 
Avas no alloAvance in the shape of lodging-money. The 
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first grant of this Avas made, I think, in 1852, and con- 
sisted of one penny a day paid quarterly. It was {gradually 
increased, until now, I believe, the allowance is fourpence 
a day. 

The above may be taken as a rough epitome of the 
condition of the soldier’s Avife up to the end of 1848 or the 
beginning of 1849. About that period, 1 think because of 
some troubles in the financial Avorld, an exceptional number 
of better-class men joined the service. llecause of the 
indeccTUjy of the barrack-room arrangements then in force, a 
number of anonymous complaints were sent in to the 
authorities. Other (iomplaints through the press stimulated 
})ublic opinion to demand a change, and the autliorities in 
their sluggish fashion gradufilly complied. The reform Avas 
not carried out with any great promptitude, for I knew of 
woincn living in the barrack-rooms after the (Crimean war. 
But the change Avas made in the Ccavalry regiment to Avhich I 
belonged so early as in 1849. It Avas, in effect, a (fiiange very 
little for the better. Into one attic m Christchurch barracks 
seven families were huddled pell-mell. No better {irrango- 
meiits in the direction of privacy Avere made than had existed 
in the common barrack-rooms. Kacdi separate family avhs 
curtained off' by what may be called i)rivato entcu’priso. 
There Avas but one fireplace in the long, Ioav attic, and the 
women scrambled Avaspishly over their turns for cooking, and 
were often forced to have recourse to the fires in the men’s 
barrack-rooms. 

The moral and social tone Avas visibly deteriorated inidor 
this arrangement, even beloAV that Avhich had characterised 
the common barrack-room. The Avomen, congregated as they 
were and with a Avoakened check upon them, were too prone., 
to club for drink ; and convivialities Averc occasional!)' 
chetpiered Avith (juarrels into which the husbands were not 
unfretpiently drawn. There was a ])ercoptiblo growth of 
coarseness of tone among both the Avomen and the men, that 
became actual grossness ; and I question if a young woman 
with some of nature’s modesty still clinging to her did not 
ha\’e it more violently outraged in this congeries ol* married 
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couples, tliau would have been tlie case in the old conier-of- 
the-barrack-room arrangeinent. Of this at least I am certain 
that wifti oiiiinoiis rapidity she learned to talk, and would 
submit to be jeered, on subjects which were ignored under 
the old system. 

The overcrowding also, whicli was all but universal, Avas 
physically injurious to both adults and (jhildren. The latt(u* 
di(l not count in the allotment of quarters. I have known 
ten families in one long room in Woedon barracks. Eight 
families in a hut in the North Camp at Aldershot was 
nothing uncommon. But later an era of improvement and 
civilisation set in, and before long the majority of barracks 
contained married quarters in which each family had a room 
to itself. The inception of this system was due to our 
gracious Queen ; and the rapidity Avith Avhich married 
quarters became all but universal was owing, in the main, to 
her womanly sympathy with her sex. Still, hoAvever, those 
married (juarters in many instances did not afford sutficient 
accommodation, and the surplusage had to fall back on the 
old system. So late as in the summer of LSli? more than one 
troop-room Avas occupied by four families; and later still it 
was estimated that about one-third of the marricfl strength of 
the home forces was still unaccommodated with separate 
rooms. In ciAulian estimation a single room for a man and 
Avife with their family — day-room and bed-room in one — 
seems no great boon ; but the soldier and liis Avife had been 
so little used to mercies of any kind that they learned to bo 
thankful for very small ones. In my day a married non- 
commissioned officer of the highest grade had to put up Avith 
a single room. A troop-sergeant-major is a person of 
importance and responsibility in the little Avorld ol his 
regiment — his position certainly equal tv) that of the super- 
intendent of a particular branch of a factory. But how Avould 
the latter relish having to pay the hands, the head of the 
concern sitting at the ])ay-tablc along Avith him, Avhile his 
recently-confined Avifo lay in bed in the same room, seques- 
tered only by a curtain ? I have signed accounts in the 
Royal barracks in Dublin Avhen my troop-sergeant-major’s 
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d on lesti cities were in the condition alluded to, the captain 
of t.hc troop being present. 

The soldier does not very often go to his own native place 
for a wife. He forgets the sweetheart of his prc-soldiering 
days, and finds another where ho may chance to be quartered. 
jMost soldiei’s’ wives have been servant girls, with whom the 
gentleman in uniform has picked up acquaintance casually in 
his evening strolls. Hut there are many exceptions, and some 
of these of rather a remarkable character. 1 have known 
a soldier’s wife who had been the daughter of a clergyman, 
another who had been a vocalist at a leading music hall, and 
a third Avho had been the widow of a captain in the navy. 
Since the relaxation in the rigour exercised in regard to 
marriages without leave — to which T shall presently advert — 
soldiers have been rather addicted to marrying women of no 
character. Repulsive as such connections arc, fairness 
demands the admission that such women, with few exceptions, 
turn out well-conducted wives. Probably they arc so weary 
of their previous life that to be a wife at all, no matter how 
humble the sphere, is a haven of refuge too deeply appreciated 
to be lightly forfeited. 

So prone were soldiers to take their wives from among the 
daughters of the region in which the regiment might bo 
stationed that an experien(*.ed hand could Tiiark by the strata, 
so to sjxjak, of married womanhood in a c()r[)s the track of its 
successive stations throughout the kingdom. Let me give an 
example from my own old regiment, as I knew it. The 
seniors of the married Avomen Avere of the south of England — 
Christchurch and Hrighton extracts — decently inclined, self- 
respecting, rather masculine dames, avIio had followed the 
kettledrums many a year and had got tanned and travel- „ 
Avorn, but were honest, cleanly, and fairly pure of heart. 
Then came a layer of canny Scots lasses recruited during 
the regiment/s tour of service in the north country, clannish 
to the last degree, grasping and greedy, most of them; 

“ Avearing the breeches ” as regarded their “ gude men,” but 
good Avives, neA'^erthcless, and excellent mothci’s ; fond of a 
“drappie” Avhen somebody else paid for it; mostly Avith a 
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nest-egf^ in the regimental savings-bank, and Avilling to do a 
little bit of usury on the quiet; very unpopular with the 
other women, horribly quarrelsome, and scrupulously (jlcan. 
Then followed an infusion of the Irish element, resulting from 
the corps haviiig been (piartered for some years in various 
stations of the sister isle. According to my experience, Irish 
women, with few exceptions, do not make good soldiers’ 
wives. They are too ready to accoinmodate themselves to 
circumstances, instead of striving to make circumstam^es bend 
to them. Thus, in the unfavourable phase of life in which 
they find themselves through marrying a soldier, they are 
prone to go with the swim, to become slovenly and slatternly, 
to say “ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,” and to be 
heedless if to-morrow’s pot portends emptiness so long as the 
pot of to-day “ boils fat.” 

When the soldier falls a prey to Tnatrimoiiial longings, he 
obtains an interview with his colonel in the orderly room, and 
asks permission to get married. If he has some length of 
service and a good character, permission may be grained him, 
subject to the occurrence of a vacancy in the married roll of 
his class in the regiment. If he is a sensible man he waits 
for this ; then he marries, and his wife is taken “ on the 
strength ” and becomes entitled to a share in what privileges 
may be available. A certain number of men arc assigned her 
to “ do for,” in washing their (piota of very dii'ty clothes. In 
some cavalry regiments she hiis in .addition tlie task of keep- 
ing clean the room of her men. In this case siie scrubs the 
floor, tables, and forms daily, wasluis the crockcryware after 
each meal, and generally is responsible foi* the cleanliness of 
the apartment. In other cavalry regiments the men perform 
Aese duties in rotation, and the woman has only the clothes- 
washing to do. In either case, I believe, each of her men 
pays her a penny a day. The charge in infantry regiments 
is but a halfpenny a man, solely for the washing, and 
the men are invariably their own housemaids. In most 
regiments of the latter branch of the servi(je, the married 
^vomen are prohibited altogether from entering the barrack- 
rooms. 
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Those women who do not have a certain number of men 
assigned to them, mostly have, in the cavalry, each an officer 
to attend to his room and do his washing, at the remuneration 
of a shilling a day; but this is an employment which falls 
chiefly to the wives of non-commissioned officers. Non-com- 
missioned officers’ wives to whom inay be allotted the washing 
of a certain number of men, are no longer allowed to farm 
out the work, as until recently was the case. In the infantry 
ail officer’s soldier-servant attends to his room. A married 
(jouplo in a cavalry regiment do not fare badly when the 
husband is an officicr’s servant with a wage of ten or fifteen 
shillings a month besides perquisites, or when he earns ten 
shillings a month for looking after a sergeant’s horse in 
addition to his own ; and when the wife has the washing of a 
dozen men or thereabouts. The joint income may in such a 
case amount to about a pound a week, with free quarters and 
the right to draw a daily ration of three-quarters of a pound 
of meat and a pound of bread for 4Jd.— about one half the 
retail price in the open market. 

Hitherto I have been writing of soldiers’ wives who have 
become so in a strictly constitutional and regimental manner. 
But for one soldier who marries “ with leave,” at least half-a 
dozen do so without leave. In the majority of cases circum- 
stances render the formality of asking for leave a needless 
farc(i, and he marries without troubling to make the 
application. Kules afibeting men married without leave vary 
according to the dispositions — severe or lenient — of com- 
manding officers. In my early soldiering days 1 know a man 
who had been married for twenty years, a man with an 
excellent character and holding non-commissioned rank, 
whose wife was never taken c>n the strength of the regiment 
at all, because the marriage had been without leave.” In 
some regiments a probation, or rather a purgatory, of eight 
years had to be undergone before the ofience of getting married 
without leave was condoned, and the wife admitted to 
privileges. In later years a more lenient jiolicy came into 
operation. As a special favour a suitable applicant was 
occasionally permitted to marry with the promise that his 
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'wife sliovild be taken “ on the strenglli ” on the occuiTenco of 
a vacaiKiy, and meanwhile some work was assigned her to ease 
the hardshii) of her lot. Prior to this it was not imoommon 
for the soldier and his wdfe to be married twice over, the 
second marriage taking place when leave was granted, in order 
to meet the necessity of the registration of the marriage lines 
in the orderly-room record, when the production of the record 
of the first marriage would have exposed the disobedience of 
orders, and led to a retractation of the permission. 1 remember 
a critical legitimacy question once arising out of a double 
marriage of this kind. 

To get married without leave, even although it be accom- 
panied by no other infraction of discipline, is a military crime 
coming under the head of disobedience of orders, and I have 
known a man severely punished for this otfence alone. Put 
most frccpiently marriage without leave used to be aggravated 
by the crime of concurrent absence, and the offender was 
punished nonnnally for the latter olfence, but in reality for 
the former also. Thus I have known a man get seven days’ 
colls, involving the loss of his hair, for a couple of hours’ 
absence in the morning for the purpose of getting married, 
it is not pleasant, it must be. confessed, to meet your bride 
with not so much hair on your head as would furiuftii a locket. 
Sometimes, in the stern wrath of the commanding oltieer, the 
woman’s name is “ put on the gate,” that is, she is prohibited 
‘i'om entering the barracks. Her jdiglit is very sad. She 
had left her service or her home, and it is with her 
vestigia ret rorsum. She lingers wistfully about the barrack 
gate, pitifully asking the men as they walk out what punish- 
ment her husband has got, and when it will be over. She 
gets a room somewhere near the barracks, her husband halt 
’starves himself that he may share liis rations with her, and 
his sympathising comrades cut him the bigger mess because 
they knoAV that, it has to feed two mouths. With few 
exceptions the man acts very loyally by the woman with 
whom he has formed a rash union. Sometimes, it is true, 
things do go wrong. The woman gives up the hard battle in 
despair and enters on a yet more wretched campaign, with 
V 
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sure defeat as its sad inevitable close ; or the husband rebels 
against the prolonged self-denial and shirks his responsibility. 
But imuih oftener the twain cling together with a piteous, 
yet proud niutual devotion. The compassionate matrons Avho 
are on the strength may give the woman a job on washing 
days, or she pitiks up some employment about the offic^ers' mess 
kitchen, t)r among the wives of the non-commissioned 
olKcers. 

A change of station is a heavy blow to the struggling 
couple. There is no “ warrant for the woinjin married with- 
out leave, and it is seldom that her husband can meet the rail- 
way fare. I have known a soldier’s wife married without leave, 
foot it all the way from Aldershot to Edinburgh, marching day 
for day with her husband s troop, sometimes getting into his 
billet at night, sometimes quartered in the hay-loft. Long ero 
she crossed Kelso Bridge her boots had given out; but her 
heart was stouter than her boots, and she triumphandy 
reached Biershill Barracks only a few hours behind her 
husband. Shorter journeys of this kind used to be common 
enougli, not only with soldiers’ wives married without leave, 
but also with females having no such tie with the men tliey 
followed. 

A time, however, Jiiay come sooner or later, to the woman 
married without leave, when her courage is of no avail ; when 
the regiment is ordered on foreign service and she is loll 
straining her eyes through bitter tears after the receding 
troopship. Now she is, indeed, alone in the world. But she 
turns instinctively barrack-ward — there is consolation, secmi- 
ingly, in the colour of the cloth. There is hardly a barrack 
of any size in the kingdom where there are not as hangers- 
on some of those comjDulsory grass- widows, picking up a 
precarious livelihood by the merciful consideration of soldiois’ 
wives better circumstjinced. Such an one, as she wrestles with 
the hard world, is counting longingly the years and the 
months, till her husband’s term of service shall expire. It 
may be that one day a letter arrives from his chum, or a 
discharged soldier of her husband’s regiment strolls into 
barracks with the tidings that Bill or Joe is dead of cholera at 
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some unhealthy inland station, or that death took him in 
some march in the Afghan hill-country. But again, Bill or 
Joe is b«^ck liimsclf with his discharge in his pocket and love 
ill his heart ; and her horizon glows very bright to the poor 
barrack-drudge. 

But a very much married army has many encumbrances in 
the shape of women and (ihildren ; and among its other 
advantages short service has all but abolished soldiei’s' wives 
whose husbands belong to the rank-and-file. In the cavalry 
and artillery the limit of married soldiers is now but 4 per 
cent. ; in the infantry only 3 per cent. Matrimony in the 
British army of to-day at home, apart from its oHi(;ei’hood, is 
almost entirely confined to the non-commissioned ranks. All 
warrant officers are entitled to be married : as also are the 
three superior classes of non-commissioned officers. Fifty 
])or cent, of non-commissioned ofli(;ers of inferior grade may be 
included in the married roll. The private soldier of the 
period is barely adolescent, when at the age of twenty — 
occasionally somewhat short of that age — he is sent out to 
India; and for the couple of yeai*s or so prior to that deporta- 
tion he is so assiduously growing in bulk and stature as the 
result of his consumption of the Queen's rations and so 
engrossed in learning the rudiments of soldier-craft, that ho 
can find little leisure for precocious thoughts of love, for less 
of matrimony, whether with or without leave. Thus a 
stddier’s wife married without leave is now very much more 
rare than in earlier times. 

To-day there is no such abomination in the army as 
the crowding of more than one family in the same room. 
There is no family of the lowest military grade which is 
not entitled to at least one .separate room. The advance, 
or rather indeed the revolution, of late years in the accom- 
modation afforded to military married people and fohiilies, 
is simply surprising, especially at Ahlershot. A married 
warrixnt officer in that station enjoys two very good sitting- 
rooms, two good bcdro(nns, kitchen and sculh‘iy, with yard, 
garden convenience, coal and washhouse. The family of a 
staft-sergeant has for (piartcrs an excellent sitting-room, two 
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good bedrooms, kitchen, and sciillciy. Married sergeants 
and rank-and-file are accommodated in two rooms and a 
kitchen, or one big room and kitchen: in the cl&.se of a 
large family, two bedrooms arc allowed. Twenty years ago 
the regimental sergeant-major of a cavalry regiment, the 
man of highest non-commissioned rank in the regiment 
and a married man with a family, had to content himself and 
his with a single room of no great dimensions. 



XVII. 


AN HONEST- UOllN HOY. 

O UR rural and primitive parish-school in the far north 
of Scotland was as 1 remember it, some tivc-and-forty 
years ago, a democracy tempered chiefly by vigour of biceps 
muscle. Whether inside the giiin old building on the brae- 
face, or on the heather-bordered playground in the midst 
of which it stood, no distinction was recognised between 
the “classes” and the “masses.” The master was at once 
impartial and indiscriminate in his frank and free use of 
his tough leathern “ tawse.” Was he gentleman’s son from 
the mansion among the trees beyond the burn, or was he 
the cottar’s son from the sour muirland of the foothills, 
the cock of the school and of the playground was the 
youngster who was smartest with his tists. The school 
was a microcosm of the parish. The laird who owned a 
large proportion of its acreage sent to the perish school 
his son and heir, who later became a Cambridge Wrangler. 
The manse was represented by in}' brothei* and myself, 
destined later for the north-country University, meanwhile 
seldom free from a black eye or two, and exceptionally 
frequent victims of the “dominie’s” tawse. The local 
farmers, a prolifle race, contributed whole families of both 
sexes indiscriminately. The ditcher down by the cross- 
roads educated his twins by the cx^jedient of sending the 
boy and the girl on alternate days for a single fee. Resides 
the ordinary run of pupils whose ages varied from seven 
to about. fourteen, the school was generally attended by some 
three or four full-grown young fellows, who were taking a 
half-year at home away from farm work, that they might 
revive or increase the knowledge acquired in boyhood. 
The country lasses used occasionally to do the same, and I 
remember to have often seen a buxom girl of twenty and 
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a stalwart plouglirnan of about the same age standing up 
courageously in the same class with youngsters of nine and 
ten. In the winter time our school fire was maintained by 
the daily contributions brought from the home stack by Ofich 
scholar of a peat or a turf under his or her arm. Defaulters 
in this duty were punished by being exiled to the cold 
corners of the schoolroom. 

In my young days, as is still the case, the lowlands of 
northern Scotland were singularly free from critne, but 
then — nor, I fear, is there to-day much improvement in 
this respect — they were affected by a moral taint, the results 
of which manifested themselves in our little school-com- 
munity in the shape of some half-dozen straj^ping j'oung 
fellows of great physical vigour and of considerable ibrc;o 
of character. Our rustic Dunois from the Craighead was, 
like his prototype, both jf'utfe and Our local Falcon- 

bridge from the hovel at the back of the wood was so 
handsome that he might well have had “a trick of (.b3ur- 
de-Lion’s face.” Our sturdy William of the Ardoch promised 
in mental force and ])hysical thew and sinew to take afUa’ 
the fatnous son of Arlotte of Falaisc. Our herd laddii' 
Maurice was no less successful in his warlike encounters on 
the school-green than was the son of Auroi’a of Kbiiigsmark 
in his wider sphere of action. Our Edmund of the Hum 
foot might well have claimed, in the words of the “ Edmund” 
of Lear, that — 

“ ]\ry (limcnsiuHH Jiro as woll coinpact, 

My mind ns gonorous, and my shape as true, 

As honest madam’s issue.'’ 

To those youths the taint of theii’ origin was no secret, 
and it must be added that for them it had no shame, neither 
did it attach to them any stigma. Far from shrinking 
into the background, they carried their beads high among 
us; like the “little Jock Elliot” of the Border ballad they 
would “ tak dunts frae naebody,” but on the contrary were 
always on the alert to bestow those aggressive commodities. 

The universal pet of the school was a beautiful child 
named Willie Stuart. As I Avrite, after many long years 
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I still can recall the little man’s long flaxen curls, his wistful 
blue eyes, the delicate complexion that flushed and paled 
with cadh passing emotion, the winsomeness of the whole 
little figure. The roughest of us was tender with Willie. 
He would participate eagerly in our sports, and we (‘.ould nut 
say him nay; but one of us always <juietly undertook to 
watch, lest in the hurly-burly of rugged horse-play any mis- 
chief should befall the child. He was an apt scdiolar, but, 
sweet-tempered as he was, and grateful for t\n) l(.)ve that was 
lavished on him, he had a vein (A mild sarcasm, and would 
sometimes in a light and airy way make game of a dunce. 
AVe kncAV of him, in a casual way, as the only son of a 
dec.ent woman who lived a quiet lonely life in a cottage 
near the Kirkton, and who was spoken of as having been 
a lady’s-maid in a nobleman’s family whose seat was in an 
adjoining parish. Her neighbours called h(‘r Mrs. Stuart 
and it was understood that her husband was al.)road, making 
money in some unhealthy region whither he would not 
bring his Avife and child. (Country folk of the lower orders 
up in the north, some half century ago, were not much 
addicted to prying into the affairs of their nijigliboiirs. 
The opportunities for gossip- were comparatively few in a 
region where distances were great, and whore there Avere 
no breeding-places of scandal in the shape of villages. 

One forenoon the ot\ly dull-Avitted one of the base,-born 
contingent of our schoolfellows had fallen into some 
ludicrous blunder, Avhich, in spite of the stern discipline 
maintained, had kindled the edass into an irrepressible roar 
of laughter, and had brouglit upon himself condign and 
severe punishment from the stinging tawse. During a 
momentary absence of the master Irom the schoolroom, 
Willie Stuart amused himseli’ by chaffing the perpetrator 
of the blunder. The latter, sore and resentful, took the 
little felloAv's badinage very ill. At length, to the utter 
amv^ement of all, he grimly retorted — 

'‘Ye cock yer head gey crouse, my bonny little man: 
yon that’s naethiiig but a bastai’d, like mysel I 

"It’s a lee, a lee!” cried the child, flushing scarlet, 
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and bursting into a passion of tears as ho flew at the throat 
of the other. We dragged him oft' just as the master 
returned, and the little scene ended — Willie sitting white 
and trembling over his dictionary. 

J.)uring the mid-day play hour the boy who had as{)ersed 
Willie, and myself, had an encounter Avhich improved the 
a].ipearance of neither of us. The same evening I related 
to our old nurse what had occurred in the school. To my 
utter astonishment, she told me that the stigma which had 
been cast on Willie Stuart was warranted by the facts. She 
had been told the whole story by her sister, who for years 

had been in service at Castle. Mary Stuart had bc(?n 

the countess’s own maid. She had been courted by a 
larmer’s son of the neighbourhood, and she had accepted 
him. But subsecpiently they had quarrelled bitterly, on 
what a(*.count nobody seemed to know, and had parU'd in 
hot anger. The girl had soon to realise that the rupture 
had not been on even terms. Yet such was the stiffness 
of her nature, that she preferred to undergo shame rather 
than sue to the man Avith avKoiu she had (piarrellcd. Her 
ladyship had sent her aAvay, but had settled a small pension 
on her. Soon after her child was born and christened she 
had migrated into our parish, where her story was not 
known, and had lived there in good repute ever since. Our 
old nurse, kind and Avise soul as she Avas, had held her 
tongue, and she believed that none other in the ])arisli, 
save my father the minister, kneAV the story. J3ut noAv she 
remembered that Bell Black, the mother of the fellow Avho 
had opened upon Willie, had been a kitchen servant at 
the castle about the time of Mary Stuart’s misfortune. 

For days little Willie moped about, pale and sad, all the 
young life seemingly dead in him. The story had begun to 
spread, and I fancy he had heard some kind of conflrmatinTi 
of it. He had been shunning me ; but one afternoon the poor 
child came to me Avith his sorroAv. “ I believe it’s a lee,” .said 
he wearily ; '' but Cod kens. I canna bring myscF tac speer 
o’ my mither — I wad suner droon mysel’ I But, whether or 
no, I’m no like thac loons — it kills me tae doobt tliat I’m an 
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honest-born laddie.” I took the little fellow by the hand, led 
him down the brae to the manse, and brou<dit him in bv the 
side-door into the little room Avhich belonged to my brothca- 
and myself and in whicdi as'c were wont to con our lessons. 
Leaving him there, I went and found the old nurse, told her 
whom 1 had brought to see her, and begged ol‘ her to come 
into our room and give the child what emnfort she might. . 

(jood old Elspeth’s heart went out to Willie at lirst sight 
of him. She smoothed with her hands his flaxen curls, and 
brought colour into his pale face by kissing the shy and 
unnerved little chap. As she talked it seemed at first as if, 
far from giving him any (Consolation, she was about to ]flungo 
him into utter despair. For she thought it the truest 
kindness to tell him .all that she had told me and ih.at [ 
have alread}^ recorded, thus dashing from him any hope that 
he was other than he had been so abruptly characterised by 
his (‘oarsc and angry schoolfellow. Hut the good old soul bad 
kept in reserve some balm of Gilead for the wounded spirit. 
And it presently appeared that she was somehow conversant 
with the kindly principles of Scottish law, in regard to the 
legitimation of ottspring born before wedlock by the snb- 
se([uent marriage of the parents. 

“ You're no honest-born, my bairn,” said Jllspctb, “ but the 
guid auld law o’ Scotland will inak’ ye honest-born if your 
faither an’ mither can be persuadit tac come thegither an’ be 
iiuirriet like wise an’ dacent folk. I’ve heard they were baith 
dour an’ bitter, but time often solders feuds. It’s no true 
that yer faither is abroad. He is the auld farmer’s son o’ the 
Mains o’ Urumfurruch, in the Enzic, no ten miles awa’. My 
counsel tae ye, laddie, is that ye gae an’ see yer faither, an’ 
plead wi’ him for tae gie yo a guid name in the warld by 
marryin’ yer mither. Ye’re a bonny boy, an’ ye hae a winstane 
face ; he may Aveel be prood o’ ye. If ye gain him, surel}' yer 
niither Avill no be obstinate for her ain sake, forbye yours. 
Ony.gate, it’s but tryin’, and it’s surely Aveel Avorth tryiii’ ; it’s 
a noble an’ a holy endeavour, an’ a’ guid folk maun pray that 
it may succeed ! ” And Elspeth kissed the child, and their 
tears mingled as the good old Presbyterian Avonuui blessed 
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him anrl that Ifcaven j^rosper so worthy an 

oftort. 

Willie, comforted and hcvivtoncd, would fain have^ started 
on liis errand that same afternoon. But this was not to bo 
thoui^ht of. He know nothing of the road to the Enzie ; he 
was quite unequal to so long a journey afoot and alone ; his 
sudden absence would alarm his mother. 

It was the season of peat-carting from the moss of Eorgie, 
whicli is within three miles of the Enzie ; and my suggestion 
was that next morning he should accompany the manse carts 
to the moss, then go on to Hrumfurruch which was visible 
from the moss, and return tlierefi’om in the afternoon in time 
to be carried back on one of the loaded carts. I advised him 
that he should not tell his mother of his project, and 1 
undertook to furnish the schoolmaster with a reason for his 
absence. 

This programme the resolute little man duly carried out. 
He brouglit hack the tidings that he had seen his father, who 
had readily and atfbctionatcly owned him, had taken him to 
his grandfather now bedridden and very old, and had ac- 
companied him most of the way back to the moss. But he 
had been stern and silent when the child, with piteous sobs 
and tears, had besought him to make the son he had owned 
an honest-born ” boy, and he liad curtly told the little lad 
not to appeal to him on tlnit point any more. But Willie, 
nevertheless, was not utterly disheartened, for his father had 
said that he should look forward to seeing him again. There 
was courage and resolution in the little fellow beyond his 
years, and Klspeth and I agreed in rccomincnding that he 
should repeat his visit to his father occasionally — at all events, 
Avhilc the peat-carting season lasted. 

The father, with each successive visit of his son grew more 
and more aftectionate, and Willie, as ho told us of this, in- 
creased in hopefulness of ultiiiiate success. Tlie colour had 
come back into the child's face, his head was no longer on his 
breast, tlic glint had returned to the soft blue eyes under the 
long lashes. I never saw him so beautiful as on the last 
morning he started with the peat-carts. In the gloaining ot 
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that same shortening day the carter came lionic without him. 
He had waited, he said, for some time after the usual hour of 
starting homewards. A dense fog, with a heavy ihu’rv of 
snow, then set in, and the carter had left in the full belief 
that the bitter weather had detained Willie at Drumfurruch 
for the night. 

This was quite probable : but, again, it was possible that 
the child had been well on his way to the moss before the 
weather thickened. So the groom and I started immediately 
in the manse gig, intending to drive to Drumfurrueh; keeping 
as we wont on, a keen look-out along the road and on both 
sides of it. We carried blankets and a whisky-llask in case oi‘ 
need. The road was bad ; the fog and snowdrift thickened, 
and so slow was our progress that we were traversing the 
moss only in the small hours of the following morning. It 
had lightened a little just as we were passing the manse plot 
of moss-land, and the sudden idea occurred to mo to alight 
and glance over that spot. Tt was a fortunate impulse, for 
there, just under the peat-bank, on the sparse fodder loll by 
the horses, lay Willie, partially snowed over and asleep. We 
promptly wrapped him up warmly and administei-ed restora- 
tives. I drove him straight to his mother’s cottae'o, while the 
groom walked on to tell his father of what had happened. 
By nightfall Willie was in peril of imminent death from 
inflammation of the lungs, and he was all but unconscious for 
days. When he came to himself he found his father and 
mother bending anxiously over him. A cojnmon apprehen- 
sion, a common solicitude, had united the disseAxu’cd ])arents. 
He rallied under the inspiration of a great happiness, but the 
doctor shook his head and talked ominously of rajnd Avasting 
of the lungs. It was not long ere the child knew that he was 
doomed ; but he piteously entreated that his parents would 
gratify him by enabling him to die, as he pleaded, “ an honest- 
born boy.” The banns of marriage between John ^IcPherson 
and .Mary Stuart were duly proclaimed on three successive 
Sundays for the first, second, and third times. On the fourth 
Sunday, Avhich fell on Noav Year’s Hay, the couple were made 
uian and wife by my father in the old barn-like church. 
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During their absence I was sitting with Willie, whose weakness 
and fragility were painfully visible through the hectic flush 
of excitement. As his parents, now united in ^vcdlock, 
entered the cottage, he started up into a sitting attitude, 
and with extraordinary eagerness and extended arms, he 
pathetically begged his mother to give him the “ marriage- 
lines.” fie devoured tlie certificate with ardent, hollow eyes, 
gave one great panting sigh of gratification, clasped the paper 
to his heart with the exclamation, “ Oh, faither an’ mither, 
this is a New Year’s gift frae Heaven itsel’!” and then he 
turned liis happy, wasted face to the wall. Ten minutes later 
T touched his forehead. The “honest-born boy” was dead. 
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SOLDIEKS I HAVE KNOWN. 

Kaiacr Wilhelm— Moltkn — The IinjXTial Crown Princo — rriuci- Fvedcrirk 
Charles — Bazaine— MacMahon -Trochu — Orant — Slu i rnan— Sheridan — 
Lord Napier of lilagdala— Lord AVolselcy— Lord Roberts -Sir Evelyn 
Wood — Sir Kedvers Bailer — Sir Herbert Stewart -Sir (leorge Colley — 
The Grand Duke .Nicholas — Todleben — Skobcdelf -Gourkr) — Osman 
Pasha. 

T he late suinincr sunshine was irradiatini^ thc bread undu- 
lating expanse of the Tonipelhotbrrcld, the historic 
parade-ground of the troops forming the garrison of the capital 
city of the German Empire. It was the 1st of September, 
the aimiversaiy of the battle of Sedan ; and athwart tlic 
green face of the Toinpelhoferfeld were drawn up the long 
straight lines of the Prussian Guard Corps, ready for its 
inspection by the venerable soldier-monarch to whom, on 
the afternoon of Sedan, Napoleon HI. sent Iiis sword 
and his surrender. The guns of the salute rang out their 
greeting as a brilliant cavalcade, gay with plumes and glitter- 
ing in gold and silver, cantered on to the parade-ground. At 
the head of the cortege, a horse- length out to the front, rode 
a stpiare-shouldered white-haired chief, stric.keii in years, 
yet still lusty and stalwart. Kaiser ilhelm I. was in his 
eighty-first year, yet the glance of the keen blue e }'0 was 
undimmed, his form was erect , and he rode the strong black 
chargor Avith strength and skill. Old Marshal Wrangel, of 
Avhoin it was said that “he had forgotten to die,” had at 
length at the ago of ninety-four remembered that ‘duty; 
and now the venerable warrior-king Avas the oldest soldier 
of all that Germany the unity of Avhich he had lived to 
sec accomplished under his sAvay. What to us Avas history 
were memories Avith this hale octogenarian ! He could 
remember the catastrophe of Jena; for that stroke betel 
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Prussia in 180() and he was then nine years of age. His 
latest cainpaigii had been in 1S70-71 ; his earliest in 1814, 
which he made as aide-de-can ij) to llliicher, wKen old 
“ Marshal \^n’warts ” in the early montlis of that year 
luariihed liis Prussians from the Rhine to the heart of 
France, stormed the heights of Montmartre, and occupied 
Paris in conjunction with the Russian ajid Austrian armies. 

Four times, so far as I know, Wilhelm met the Napoleon 
who surrendered to him at Sedan — the nephew of that 
Napoleon who liad insulted his mother. The tirst time 
was at. the end of the campaign of 1814, when with his 
father he visited the Chateau of St. Leu, near Paris, where 
(^)ucen liortense dwelt apart from her husband wdth her 
two boys, the younger of whom lived to be Napoleon III. 
The second time was in September, 1801, the year of his 
ac(jession, when ho paid a visit to the Emperor Na})olcon 
at Compiegno. During his stay there occurred a military 
parade, which Napoleon chose to witness in civilian costume. 
To wear Tuiiform wdicn his host was in plain clothes was 
impossible : and so Williclm, for the only time in his long 
life, had to appear on a parade-ground in a black coat and 
a tall hat. Sedan was avenged in anticipation. The third 
time was in 1807, the year of the great Paris- Exposition, 
wlion he was the guest in the Tuilerics of that child of 
Hortense who, after a life of strange vicissitudes, w^as now 
the Emperor of the French. The fourth tiiuc — and of their 
memorable meeting then 1 was a witness — was on the 
morning after the battle of Sedan, when that Emperor 
was a prisoner and his throne was crumbling into wreck 
Napoleon, familiar already with exile, was to die in exile. 
Wilhelm died in the purple, but he too had known exile: 
for in the Red Year of 1848 political troubles at lionio 
forced him to take refuge in England for a time ; reputed — 
it has long ago seemed incredible — the most unpopular 
man in Prussia ! 

Wilhelm was not a heaven- born general, but he was a 
thf)rough soldier. Brave to recklessness, his staff had 
always ditficulty in keeping him outside the range of hostile 
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iire, nor were they always successful. ' He had an aido-de-oainp 
killed by his side at Kiinigsirmtz. At Gravelottc I saw 
him sitting on his horse among the bursting shells: and later 
in the same afternoon belabouring fugitives with the Hat 
of his sword, while ho swore line racy German oaths at them 
for disgracing themselves in a momentary ])anic. For the 
rest lie was only a grand simple old gendeman, with a vej-y 
soft heart and a very hasty temper. In regard to politics 
he did the bidding of Bismarck, and Bismarck oiten had 
very sharp tussles with the sturdy old o[)inioiiated Trojan 
in the effort to concpier liis prejudic'cs or to restrain his 
impulses. In his personal life Wilhelm was simplu;ity itself, 
lie dined at four o’clock, and the chief joys of his palate 
were sauerkraut and lobster salad. His campaigning eijuip- 
nient was almost Spartan in its plainness, and (‘outrasted 
curiously with the elaborate train that followed Napok'on 

oiil, of Sedan. Of all the family of whictli he was the head 

a family which in all its ramifications he ruled with a strong 
yet kindly hand — his greatest favourites were the wife of 
his son, our Knglish Princess Royal, and her eldest son, 
who was one day to be himself Cicrman Emperor, and who 
meanwhile was a hardworking officer in tlie Imperial (Jiiard. 

1 saAV Wilhelm in the shell-lire of Gravclotte. I witnessed 
the greeting between him and the Em])eror Napoleon at 
the foot of the steps of the (’hatcaii IJellcniK^ on the morn- 
ing after the battle of Sedan. I saw liim standing on the 
dais of the Galerie dcs Gla(*es in the Cliateau of \'ersailles, 
when, amidst a tempest of cheering, amidst waving of 
swords and of banners, he was hailed Gcj’inan Emperor, 
as with eyes streaming with tears he received the homage 
of princes, dukes, and lords of the Empire. J saw him 
on the groat day of the triumplial entry into Berlin after 
the Franco-German war, jus he rode down the Binden 
hetween a double row of captured French cannon. Befoi’c 
hiin rode abreast Bismarck, Moltke, and Boon, “ the 
makers of history:” behind him tlie “combined battalion,” 
whose ranks wore made up of men of every (fernian nation- 
ality, escorting the eagles, colours, and standards that had 
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lately belonged to the French aniiies. But, to my think- 
ing, none of t,hoso spoetaclcs vied in human interest with 
that presented by the simple cordiality and tend«i’ness of 
AVilhelm’s home-coming immediately after the ending of the 
Franco-Clerman wai-, the jnost memorable and most colossal 
contliot of the century. Long beloi’c the time named for 
the arrival of the royal train, the platform of the Potsdamer 
railway station Avas thronged with notabilities. There were 
Bismarck in his white cuirassier uniform, and Moltke and 
Boon, and other principal ])crsonages of the great head- 
(jjuarters staff. There was the venerable Marshal Wraiigel, 
a still older soldier than his venerable sovereign. There, too, 
Avere Vogel von Falkenstein, grim and grey, and old Steiu- 
metz, come from his distant Posen governorship. Of ladies 
and children of the royal house the name Avas legion. In 
a siding opposite the platform, Avhether by accident or 
d(‘sign, had b^en shunted a hospital train, from the AvindoAvs 
of Avhich pallid faces looked out on the brilliant scene. 
Upon the carriage roofs clustered convalescents; and a littl(j 
squad of felloAvs maimed at Spicheren and Borny gave 
Steinmetz a cheer — old “ I miner VorAvilrts,” as they styled 
him: and so Avith gossip and endless kindly greetings the 
moments of expectancy passed. 

xVt the sound of a distant Avhistlo, from out the Avaiting- 
room stalked Bismarck. Wrangel doffed his plumed helmet ; 
a stream of ladies and children followed Bismarclv s stahvart 
form. In tAv^o minutes more a near rumble, and the train 
rolled up to the platform. Then rose a mighty shout of 
cheering: and there, at the carriage window, stood the 
J^]m})cror, looking out on his family and servants. A moment 
Liter, and he Avas doAvii tlie steps, and kissing the DoAvagor 
(iuecn Elizabeth. It seemed as if the Avomen of his race 
Avere mobbing him as they croAvded round him for his 
kisses, Avhilc grandchildren hung about his knees. Tlio 
old man Avas brushing his shaggy eyelashes Avith the back 
of his hand as ho struggled through the Avoinen-folk ahenP 
him. In his path stood “Papa” Wrangel, a beam from 
the setting sun flashing on his snoAv-white hair. The 
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soldier-patriarch raised his hand and tried to utter a wel- 
come, but his voice failed him, and the tears rolled down 
his face. His master, not less moved, kissed his aged 
servant on both chocks. The two old soldier-comrades 
embraced, and Steinmotz’s wounded follows on the carriage 
roof cheered the mutual greeting. Then the Mmperor grasped 
Bismarck by the hand and kissed him too, and okl Stein- 
iiietz as well — forgiven for his waste ot' men on the slope 
over against Gravelotte; he kissed his way right through 
out into the waiting saloon, hand-in-hand with the i^jupress 
Avho was shedding quiet tears. The scene was like an April 
day — showers and sunshine, tears and smiles; all state and 
ceremony were swept awa}^ in the gush of homely alVection. 
When his Majesty had reached the Palacie, the cheers of 
his Borliners kept him long lingering on its threshold ; over 
and over again he had to come out on to the balcony with 
the Empress ; and his final appearance was at the acjcus- 
tomed corner window, at Avhich ho had shown himself when 
the (leclaratit)ii of the war was announced. That war was now 
triumphantly finished, and Wilhelm had come homo from 
his last campaign. 

In the forefront of the corfegti which Kaiser Wilhelm 
headed as he cantered on to the TempeUiofoi- pai'ade-ground, 
rode three men whoso names, then as now, were familiar to 
the world — Moltke, the Imperial Crown IVijico, and Prince 
Frederick Charles. jMoltke was the lean man with the 
slight stoop of the shoulders, and the lleshless, strong-lined 
lace out of which the keen blue c\y(*s looked with (juiet 
alertness. You might have taken him for a prolessor ot 
» mathematics, but ho was the greatest strategist of the age. 
Abide Chief of the Prussian General Statf in 1N“>«S, thc^re 
thenceforward devolved upon him the duty of planning the 
successive campaigns in whicAi the Prussain armies wtiro snl.)- 
^equcntly engaged ; and in which, thanks in great jneasnre 
to his strategical g*enius, they wei’o uniformly successful. 

Moltke was a singularly quiet and unostentatious man. It 
(jnaintly said of him that “ he could bo silent in seven 
w 
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languajfes,” and he wfus nearly as great a linguist as ho 
was a strategist. Seated at liis desk in Berlin, with his 
maps and plans on the wall before him, he directed by 
telegraph the opening operations of both the Prussian 
armies engaged in the invjision of Austria in the summer 
of 18()G ; and on the battleheld of Kiinigsgratz ho watcihed, 
with calm assurance of the result, the bloody and desperate 
struggle Avhich culminated in the decisive victory his bold 
and shrewd strategy had brought about. He Wiis in the 
field from the first in the Fraiico-Clernian campaign of 
1870-71 ; and it was intensely interesting to dis(jern how, as 
if by intuition, he penetrated the designs of the French 
(jommanders, and had taken meiisures to thwart them before 
the attempts had been begun to carry them out. Moltke’s 
fighting motto was “Erst wiigen, dan wagon” — “First 
ponder, then dare ” ; and the keynote to his strategy may 
be summed up in his maxim : “ Separate for the march, 
concentrate for the battle.” Frequently he took what seemed 
startling liberties witli the enemy. Over and over again, 
trusting to his own genius, he disregarded what are eoin- 
moiily called “ the rules of the art of war,” and veiiturcMl 
on operations which, according to those rules, ho had no 
right to risk. This, no doubt, was simply because he Inul 
taken the measure of the commanders who were his 
antagonists, and had recognised their capacity, or rather 
their incapacity. 

The notion was general that Moltke, Bismarck, and Kooii, 
the three men who were the chief makers of the German 
Empire, were on the most friendly and most intimate terms 
with each other. In reality they had by no means mutually 
cordial relations. Hismanjk had a standinjr umbrag(3 Avith j 
Moltke, because the great strategist was resolute in withhold- 
ing from the great statesman the military information wliidi 
the latter insisted he ought to shjire. Moltke has I’oiindly 
disclosed in his posthumous book his conviction that lloon’s 
place as Minister of War was at home in Germany ; ajid not on 
campaign, embarrassing the former’s functions. Boon, again, 
envied Moltke because of the latter’s more elevated military 
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position ; and ho disliked Bismarck, because that outspoken 
man made light of Boon’s capacity. I have happened to 
know th^ headquarters staff of a British army whose members 
were on bad terms with each other ; and the result, to put it 
mildly, was unsatisftxctory. But those three high (lerman 
authorities, each with bitterness in his heart against his 
follows, nevertheless co-operated zealously and loyally in the 
service of their Sovereign and for the advantage of their 
country. Their common patriotism* had the mastery in them 
over their mutual dislike and jealousy. Arndt’s line : “ 8ein 
Vaterland muss grosser sein!” was the wat.chword of all 
three, and dominated their discordances. 

Moltke was not a man to spare bloodshed in the accom- 
■ plishment of given ends. In the first month of the campaign 
the German losses in killed and wounded were well on to 
SO, 000 men. With him the end Justified the means. Hut the 
private life of the iron soldier was worthy and beautiful in all 
its relations. He was a man of singularly varied accomplish- 
ments, and his tastes were at once simple and refined. Ho 
had no children, but his family affection was full of warmth. 
[ once saw the tears in his eyes, as I gave him the message of 
love and duty entrusted to me by one of his nephews who lay 
in danger from a Avouiid received in a forepost skirmish on 
the cast of Baris. All Gcnnany idolised the quiet, silent, 
self-contained soldier-sage, to wdiom the Fatherland owed so 
much. Full of years and honours, he had the cutlianasia for 
which he had prayed when his time should come. 

The Lmi’ERIAL Crown Pkixck, afterwards, during a short 
period of nobly-bome suffering, the Emperor Frederick, was 
an imposing and soldierly figure. Never have 1 seen a face 
Avhich expressed more vividly calm sorcue stri'iigth of 
command. He looked taller 011 horseback than he really 
was ; and upright, broad-shouldered, and deep-chested, he was 
every inch a man. He hated war, yet it was his fate to take 
part in throe great wars, and to command in several momen- 
tous and bloody battles. He was tlioronghly conversant with 
the art of war, and there was no readier chief in the field of 
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battle. The most urbane of men while no fighting was in 
hand, the Prince s manner wholly altered when the bullets were 
Hying. Then the Hohcnzollern temper rose in his face 
flushed ; there was a sparkle in his eye ; he Sjpoko but to 
command; and when ho had cause to chide, he who was 
rebuked did not soon forgot the reproof. But he was the 
most humane of the fighting race of whicdi ho was a member. 
Like his father, he thoiigljt of the wounded the moment that 
the victory u\as Av^on. Unlike his fatlicr, lie was ahvays averse 
I'rom extreme measures. He held out long against tlie boin- 
bardmont of Paris, and his voicjo was ever in favour of the 
introduction into the beleaguered city of medical comforts for 
the sick and wounded, and for permitting the exit of helpless 
Avomcn and children. 

The great day of the Crown Prince’s life was that 
momentous (;eremony in the Chati'au of Versailles, when 
the princes and potentates of the great Teuton nation 
hailed his father with the crowning dignity of that august 
historic title, the “German Emperor”; and when the Prince 
on bended knee was the first to kiss the hand of his father 
and Emperor. The Crown Prince’s public life in peace-tiino 
was full of steady usefulness : his private life was good and 
beautiful in every relation. 1 remcmhei hearing him say that 
on caiiijiaign there never passed a day on wlikdi ho did net 
write to his wife. In those times they ^vove quite poor, 
according to our notions of the appanage of tlic heir-apparent 
to a great throne ; and they lived witliin their modest and 
somewhat precarious income. Their Berlin mansion Avas a 
small palace on the Linden ; and any morning Avhen they 
Avere living in the capital one might have met the Prince and 
I’rincess strolling qnietl}^ in the avenues of tlio Thieigarton, . 
Avith some of their children walking by their side. She av.is 
as proud of him as he Avasfond of her; it was a love match at 
the begiuniiig, and it continued to the sad premature ending 
of the noble and devoted husband an alliance of tender and 
beautiful mutual affection. 

Phinck Euedeiuck Cuaules, the nephew of the old 
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Kaiser, and tlie cousin on both the ^fiitlior s and the mother s 
side of the Imperial Crown Prince, was a man of quite another 
stamp fnam the latter. The Red PriiKJO was a soldier to 
the core ; am I question whether he was over quite happy in 
])eace-time. And I think that, although he had his faults in 
ii military sense, yet, take him all in all, he was one of the 
greatest soldiers of modern times. He was a very st('rn and 
unlovable man ; his private life was the reversi' of creditable; 
and he could be, and indeed generally was, more i*oughly 
ill-bred than an}" (iomniandci* with wJiom 1 ever had personal 
relations. Jhit in the held on campaign there was a certain 
bluif good comradeship in his manner, which earned him the 
<levotion of his soldiers. He was S(3 verity i 1-seif as regarded 
<lisciplinc ; he exacted from his men the hardiest of hard 
Avork; but he shared with them their dangers, privations, and 
exposure, and they ever followed him and believed in him 
with unfaltering and enthusiastic zeal. When condemned to 
))eaco, Prince Frederick Charles employed himself c.hicfly in 
the elaboration of improved methods in the art of man-killing, 
and he Avroto several works of high authority on this interest- 
ing and humane subject. But his joy Avas to bo in the heart 
of ji great battle. When sti IP young he Avas a dashing cavalry 
oliicer, and he Avas severely Avounded in a hand-to-hand m(Hec 
in the P)aden insurr(3ctioii of IS’d.b, in the somewliat quixotic 
effort to storm earthworks at the head of his scjuadron of 
hussars. Diippel, K(’)nig.sgratz, Vionville-.Mars-la-Ponr, (Iravc- 
lotte, Beaunc-la-Holande, Orleans, and Le Rans AV(‘re among 
the great battles Avhich Prince Fi’cdei’ick (Charles made 
victories for the Prussian arms. 

When I think of Prince Frederick Charles, there ever 
recurs to my memory the daybreak ot Cravolotte. On that 
morning he Avas stirrings early to give rendezvous to liis coips 
commaiiders that they might receive his instructions as to 
the sottii)g of the bat tic in order. What a subject tor a groat 
painter, this dayln'eak gathering of the Oerinan leaders under 
tht^ *]K-)plar trees on the higliAvay between Vionville and 
Mars-la-Toiir, with the Red Ih-iucje in the centre, l)rns(pie, 
and cmpliatic 1 Around the group conning over a new 
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slaughter, lay the ghastly evidences of a past, in the heaps of 
the dead of the battle of the 1 fith of August, still awaiting inter- 
ment. Keen-eyed, handsome-faced Prince of Saxpif^^; puffy, 
phlegmatic August of Wurteinberg; Alvenslebfen the aris- 
tocrat, with his thin, clear-cut features and bright hawk-eye ; 
Voights-lihot/, Avith the keen shrewd look of a lowland Scot; 
Manstoin, grim, grey, and determined — these stood in a 
roughly defined semi-circle with their horses’ heads turned 
imvards; and there addressed tliem in a few short crisp 
sentences, the square upright man on the powerful ba 3 ^ The 
Red Prince let his hand drop on his thigh Avith an audible 
bloAv, for he Avas very heav^^-handed in every sense, this 
stalwart man Avith the massive hair-(ilad jaw, the strong, Avidu 
mouth, cruel in its set resoluteness when the fcMiturcs AA-ere jit 
rest, the w^ell-openod piercing eye under the higli arched 
forehead, broad, sipiare and knotted. A man this, in the 
tight red tunic, (.*ast surely by nature in her special mould 
for a groat military loader. He did not detain his generals 
long under the poplar trees. One of them aftui’Avards gave 
me his laconicj partiiig A\wds: — “Your duty is to march 
forward, find the enemy, proA-ont his os(;apo, and light him 
wheroAW you oiutountcr him ! ” And Alvensleben the ])ioiis 
added ill his (piict tones — “In the name of Ood!” as the 
generals Avliceled (heir lioi-ses’ heads outwards, and the little 
council scattered. 

During the siege of Metz one could not but admire how 
]*rince Frederick Cliarlcs threw himself into the conqiarativoly 
routine duties of the Aveaiy toilsome drudgery Avith as much 
relentless energy as if ho had been engaged in a campaign 
Avhen every second day furnished a stirring battle. Within a 
fortnight after the siege began, he had enclosed ]\retz in an 
environment of field-fortifications against Avhich Jlazaine 
might lieat his head to no purpose. 'I’he moment that the 
caj)itulation avus settled, he Avas off ly forciid marches toAvards 
the Loire country, there to combat Avith and tliAvart ( -hanzy and 
Aurelles de Paladine. In the deep siioav and bitter fros^tjlf- 
that terrible Avinter, he marched and fought, and fought and 
inarched again, Avitli a ruthless energy that stimulated the 
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reluctant admiration of the world. If,” said a distinguished 
neutral soldier in my hearing after the rrince’s arduous 
success ^Le Mans — “ if I were called upon to define Prince 
^"redenckN|^harles in two words, I should stylo him a ‘dis- 
ciplined thunderbolt/ ” 

I have dwelt over long, I fear, on the principal (fcrman 
chiefs of the Franco-Oerinaii campaign ; and my excuse must 
be that it was with the (jevnian armies 1 witnessed many 
events of that stupendous struggle. With Fieiujli warriors 1 
have had but little intercourse, and that only of a casual kind. 
It was the day of the formal capitulation of ^hitz. A vast 
throng of infuriated citizens and of French soldiers not y(it 
formally surrendered, was fermenting boisterously on tlie Han 
Saint JIartin road, on the 0 )>j)ositc side of the Moselle from 
the city. Suddenly an open carriage dashed down the road, 
scattering the crowd to right and to loft. In it sat a short fat 
man with a heavy determined face, in Uie linos of which 
it seemed to irio that there lurked some scorn. It was 
iMAKsriAi. Hazaink who, having completed the suiTonder of 
the no longer virgin fortress, and of the still fonnidabh.^ 
French army which had lain in and aroimd that fortress, was 
now on his way to Prince Frederick (/harles’ lieadcpiartcrs 
at (A)rny, nt roula for Uermauy as a prisoner of war. At 
the sight of him there rose from (he crowd a wild unanimous 
yell of execration. “ Down with the traitor I ” (’urse him ! ” 
“Kill him!” Averc the angry cries: and ijiim.ates dashcfl at 
the carriage and the horses’ heads oidy to ho hustled aside, by 
the cavalry escort. Hazaiuc’s fa<*o never (ihanged or blenched, 
and he looked doAvn upon the people who Avere clamouring 
for his blood as if they liad been dire. M Inm again I saAV 
Hazaiiio, he Avas undergoing lu’s trial by court-martial for 
treason to France because of liis surrender ot Metz. He had 
not to all seeming a dozen friends in all France, as ho stood 
there in the great .'^alon ot the chateau ot tlie I rianon, 
-aifjiigned on a capital charge before a tribunal that could 
scarcely dare to acquit him even it he sliould prove 
lus innocence; yet lie confronted late hero Avith the 
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same impassive phlegm as he had faced the populace 
of Metz. 

I never believed in the accusations of trcach^’ hurled 
against him so vcdicmently. I hold Bazaine t^iiave been 
a heavy, unenterprising, plodding, fairly honest style of 
man, who sliould indeed have held out longer than he 
did, but who belicvcfl that in surrendering when he did 
lie was doing tlie best jiossibic for France, for his master, 
for his army, and for himself. The court-martial 

formally sentenced liim to death, but the sentence was 
commuted to degradation and imprisonment for life.^ After 
a few months’ contincment in the fortress of the lie 8te. 
]\[arguerito he ettected a not very difficult escape, and when 
1 saw him last he was living in retirement and poverty 
in Madrid. 1 had subsetpiently Avritten something in the Avay 
of a vindication of the unfortunate man, as the I’csult of 
Aviiich I received from him the following letter: — 

“ IMadrid, 2, Callc Argeiisola, 18th Novornher, 1888. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I fold tliat I must/ oxpvoJ^a to you iny graliludo for your aitiolo on 
my iniiiuitoiis trial. It cortainly is very late to atloiujit to inniii'iioo piildi** 
o])ininii, iiarposoly picjiidiced us it has horn by all i)artios, in order to save 
tho national vanity, as well as tho sovoml rcsponsihilitics of the (lovorn- 
Tnenla of tho Eininvo and of tliat of tho National Dofi'nco. lint truth 
always provails in tho ond, and your consoiontiuus artiolo should liavo a 
y-reat effoct. 

‘*Th(To aiv many tliing.s f could say, not to dofi-nd niy-self — niy con- 
scionco as Gcnoral-in-Chicf lias no reproaches to make to me; hut te 
onligliten iijiright men and to opoii tlioir eyes to their own slioitoomings 
at that epoch. A si'apc'goat was sisirc.hod for, wlio otferod himself up ; 
and the IVonch nation, rockonod so genorous, relieved itself of all ro.sjion- 
siliility hy trarisfrrriiig it to tho liead of tho soldier, a self - mado man, 
wlio having sj»ent forty years of his lifo in campaigning in th(‘ four quarters 
of tho earth, liad no porsonal frioiids among tlio politicians in pow'or : and 
who had no supporters, ouco the Knqiiro was overthrown iind tho Keimblic 
took its place. Again thanks, and a hearty clasp of tho hand. 

“ Marshal Ua/aixf. 

“ ^Ir. A. Korlics.” 

Twice only did I have speech Avith the bite 
M.\c]\Iauon; once soon after the battle of Sedan, Avdieii 
ill the village of rourrii - les - Bois, in the vicinity ot 
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that place, ho was slowly recovering from the shell wound 
which struck him down on the morning of the battle ; 
and ag^^^l the day after the Vcrsaillist army, as it Avas 
<jalled, whi5Hli he commanded, had carried the ramparts of 
Paris and driven the Communard hordes bacik to tight to 
the death along the boulevards, in the narrower cross streets, 
and ultimately into tlio groat dead-pit in the ceiMofcrv of 
L\^ro-Lachaiso. Macilahon, in the Crimea, in Africa, and 
in the Italian War of 1851), had achieved a brilliant rej)ii- 
tation before the Franco-German War brought iloubt on 
his capacity in high and ([uasi-indepondent command. In 
the disastrous expedition Avhich bc^gan iimid distraction at 
(Jhalons and ended in the Avholesalo suri-onder at Sedan, 
he was sim])ly obeying political, as contra-distiTiguished 
from military considerations. Ho went then on the for- 
lorncst of forlorn hopes. A heaven-born general might 
perhaps have snatched success out of the untoward con- 
ditions: but MaenMahon lacked the inspiration and failed. 
His wound at Sedaii was in a sense opportune, for it saved 
him from signing the capitulation ; and Franco to this day 
has a sort of half-belief wdiich is (juito unwarranted, that 
had ho not boon striKtk doSvii that liumiliatiou niight have 
been averted. So JIa<*Alahoii retained, or ratlan* indeed 
increased his popularity. It was not imijaired because ho 
crushed the (kunnmne Avith an iron hand, pursuing in 
regard to it the ruthless policy of exfennination. lie, the 
servant of an empire wdiose shallow foundations w(iro laid 
in military glory and ])reslige, Avas scarcely m ]>lacc as the 
President of a Republic whose motto Aras utilitaiiaTiism; 
and ho lived out his long life ij) dignitied and unambitious 
retirement, Avitli the respect of all avIio conld honour an 
honest soldier and a Avell -intent ioned pairiot. 


Genkual Tkocuu Avas the mock and gibe of friA^olous, 
spiteful Paris during the latter part ot the long, strange, 
VvOary, exciting mouths, Avlicn that capital Avas (jiiviroued 
by tiio German hosts. Troclm and his plan— that plan of 
which lie Avas ever talking and Avhich he never Avas 
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executing— have been alf but forgotten long ago by swift- 
living Paris; and it is hardly to be expected that the rest 
of the world remembers of him and of it iim^a more 
vividly. Yot Trochii was the notable n)an surely a 
signally notable period. Ho Avas (lovernor of Paris and 
C;!oinmandcr-in-(Jhief of its vast garrison during the long, 
memorable siege. And, in spite of his quaint pragmatic Avays 
and utterances that excited the badinage of the Parisians, 
he deserved infinitely better of his country tlian many 
men Avho have occupied high pla(*.cs in its tenqde of fame. 
VYhen hurriedly despatched from Chalons to liis thankless 
duty in Paris, he found the caj^ital alike beAvildcred and 
defenceless. Trochu restored calm and hope; and he 
organised a defence so efficient that 3.^aris held out for as 
many months as the (Tcrmans had expected Avccks. Not 
only did he save the honour of Paris, but lie also achieved for 
her tlie attribute of heroism. And because he was simply 
a plain, upright man, whose sole asjnration Avas just to do 
his duty unostentatiously and conscientiously, it is in the 
natural course of events that his name has drifted almost 
into oblivion. If ho had swaggcivd, struck attitudes, and 
perpetrated epigrams, Paris would liavii raised a statue in 
commemoration of his exploits, and would liaA’o named 
streets after him. 

In the spring of ISfil there Avas living a shabby life in 
a dingy town in the Annwican State of Illinois, a middle- 
aged man, avIio to all appearaiuie liad got the chance of a 
career and had failed to grasp it. An obscure tanner 
noAV, ho had been an officer in the regular army of tlio 
United States; but ho had loft that profession, or rather 
it might perhaps be said that jirofossion had loft him. 
Four years later this obscure tanner of (lalcna had climbed 
to the highest pinnacle of military position and fame. Ito 
had crushed the most colossal and most stubborn rebellion 
of modern times. His grateful country had raised hinriio 
a military rank higher than that enjoyed by (Icorgo 
Washington himself Four years more and ho Avas to till 
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tlio Presidential chair of the Gr^at Ecpnblic. Among* all 
the strange turns of fortune’s wheel, was there ever a 
strangoH,{evolution than this? Luck, or late, or chance 
might ha^ had some small share in the swift, wonderful 
iiiutation; yet no man can truly aver that Ulysses 
Simpson OiiAN’r did not fairly earn every step of the mar- 
vellously abrupt elevation. Ungifted witli the arts to court 
popularity, he put his foot in the ladder a friendless man 
— a man, indeed, under a cloud; and he carved his way 
to position and fame by sheer dint of his innate attributes. 
And what were those ? A dauntless honesty, a sturdy 
common sense, a perfecjt self-reliance, a Avill as strong as 
fate itself, a total exemption from all inconvenient emotion, 
an uncommon faculty of calmly mastering all the bearings 
of a situation in the midst of a chaos of distractions, an 
indomitahlo taciturnity, and occasional but o})])ortnne Hashes 
of military inspiration. Grant was not a heaven - born 
soldier; of that rare wonder the great Aincricaui (Ivil War 
produced but one example in tlie gifted Stonewall Jackson. 
Uobert Leo was Grant’s nuister in the science of strategy 
as in the art of tactics; but Leo lacked certain of the 
attributes that went to the' making up of GranTs greatness. 
Lee had not Grants imperturbability. bee was a rapier, 
bright, keen, adroit. Grant Avas a Xasmyth's hammer. 

Lee kncAv when he Avas beaten; (Jrant never Avould own 
himself beaten — and it is straugo Avhat surprises of good 
fortune conic to the man avIio lias this rosoliUeuess ol 
iiicredulitj^ Think of the terriblo OA'oning ot the battle 
of Shiloh! The Union lines had been driven back, dyeing 
the ground Avith Northern blood at every slop; \>ack, in 
many places back almost to the very verge ol the river. 

ITom tlio most sanguine, hope ot al’ save disaster had 

Hed. Buell, arriving at sundoAvn, Avasted no Avon Is in 

questions as to the maintenance of the struggle ; his 
queries AA^ero solely as to the expedients tor retreat, (u’ants 
viafm response was, “ I have not given u]) the idea ot 
beating them to-morroAV.” And Avith the morroAV he re- 
noAved the battle ; ay, and he Avtin it ; and this by sheer 
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dint of his dogged refusal to own that he was worsted. 
Grant’s tactics ever were simple; ho began the attack, he 
persevered in the attack, he conquered by the attj^. The 
grand stroke that ended the rebellion was tiro outcome 
of one of Grant’s rare flashes of inspiration. Slieridan 
with his cavalry liad been sent out with orders to cut 
loose from Grant’s main force, and to operate indepen- 
dently. Jjiit the saTiie evening the inspiration fell upon 
Grant; and ho sent counter-orders out to Sheridan to 
strike the Confederate flank and rear ; for that lie, ( Irant, 
felt like ending the matter this time before going back.” 
Then Sheridan replied that He saw his chancic w^ero ho 
to push things.” Grant’s laconic reply Avas simply, “ Push 
tilings ! ” And things Avere so pushed that ten days later 
the noble Lee and his gallant remnant of an army had 
succumbed to fate; the impassive Grant had accorded to 
him and his men terms of magnanimous generosity, and 
the Great Uebellion Avas at an end. 

The career of the late (Lonehal SiiEiniAX, Grant’s suc- 
cessor in the headship of the Army of the United States, Avas 
scarcely less strange than that of his great. prcdc(H‘.ssor. A 
graduate of West Point Military Academy, he was sent to 
California on militaiy service before the discovery of gold in 
that great province. When the golden shoAver fell on the 
l^acilic slope, Sherman left the army and took to banking in 
San Francisco. IL? Avas not entirely a siu^cess as a banker. 
Then ho was a lawyer in LeaveuAvorlh, and tailed to earn a 
living oven in tdiis avocation, lie could not thrive as a 
farmer, and, Avhen Secession loomed close, he had to rcliiupiish 
the position he had accpiircd as principal of a military 
acadeny down in the South. When at length the Avar-cloud 
burst, lie was in the service of a traiiiAvay com])any in the city 
of St. JiOuis. ill the earlier days of the Avar Sherman did not 
iriakc mucli head. He dared to prophesy, and he shared tlio 
fate of most true prophets, in tliat he was s(iouted as a (*razy 
lunatic. Ere long he was able to smile at the imputation on 
his sanity. He and Thoimus helped Gi*aiit to Avin the great 
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battle of Chattanooga. Then, when Grant was (jailed to the 
Kastern theatre of war to take the supremo command of all 
the lJnift7\forces in the field, he left Sherman in the West to 
achieve rciihwn by carving a bloody path from Chattanooga 
to Atlanta, and by the comparatively bloodless, but more 
sensational, marcdi “from Atlanta to the sea” — from the heart 
of Georgia to the Atlantic at Savannah ; thence northwards 
through the Carolinas, through the flames and over the ashes 
of (;?olumbia, till at length ho gave terms at llalcigh to the 
last Confederate army that remained in the iiidd. When 
Grant was made President, Sherman succA^cdcd him in the 
command-in-chief of the army, from which ho was super- 
annuated a few years before his lamented doatli. Grant and 
Sherman, the opposites of eacdi other in character, yet were 
the (jloscst friends. Grant was a silent man; Sherman was a 
witty and voluble man — vivacious, excitable, and, indeed, 
electric. For the rest, ho was a friendly, unattectod, genial 
person, with a quaint dash of cynical humour, and an abiding 
conviction, which he frc(piently expressed to mo with great 
heartiness, that all war- correspondents ought to bo summarily 
hanged, and that he, personfilly, would have no objections to 
perform the operation. 

The face of the late Gkxekal riiir.ie Siikiudax was 
emphatically the face of a lighting man. Nor did the fac^.o 
belie the character, for between May, 18(11, and April, 1805, 
tins trenchant little warrior took part in about sevojity battles 
and combats, not to speak of minor skirmishes. In that 
short period, without interest, without special good tortune, 
ho bad raised himself from the rank of lieutenant to that of 
full major-general — he had sprung from the proloundest 
obscurity to the highest pinnacle ol military fame. W licji I 
tirst made Sheridan’s ac(iuaiiitance he was wat(jhing li’om the 
hill-top of Frchiois the battle of Sedan, attached to the hoad- 
qujarters staff of the Prussian King in the capacity of Military 
Commissioner from the United States. He steadily noted 
the crushing repulse of Margucrittes cuirassiers as they 
cha]*gcd headlong t(^ ruin down tlic slope of Illy J and when, 
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closing his glass, he quietly reiuarked, “ It is all over with the 
French now!” the members of King Wilhelm’s staff shook 
him by the hand for the word, for they knew weHf^it came 
from the lips of a past-master in practical warfares 

The story of Sheridan’s “ Ride from Winchester ” has been 
told in burning verse, but the stern prose of it is more thrilling 
than any lyric can bo. Suddenly called from his command 
to attend a council of war at Washington, ho left his army 
camped in a strong position along Cedar Creek in the 
Shenandoah Valley, twenty miles in front of Wincdiester. 
(jeneral Early, at the head of a (Jonfedcrate army, was con- 
fronting it at no great distance ; but no battle seemed 
imminent; and before his departure Sheridan had taken 
careful precaution to make its position safe. On his return 
journey from Washington he spent the night in Winchestei-. 
Riding out from that town on the following morning towards 
the front, ho met fugitives from his beaten army. Cxalloping 
headlong forwards, pressing black “ Rienzi ” to his utmost 
speed, he rallied to him the fugitives as he met them. They 
wore no longer beaten runaways; ho inspired them with the 
magnetism of his own enthusiastic heroism; they fell into 
order as they rallied and followed their impetuous leader back 
at the double to the field of honour. He rode along his 
retrieved lines bareheaded, blazing with the ardour of battle : 
and then he led them to the attack like a whirlwind. The 
enemy, already plundering in his camp, he assailed and 
routed ; ho hurled him back across (.V‘dar Oeek ; ho retor)k 
all his positions, and, not content with (his, ho pressed the 
broken foe with inveterate fury, routed him, horse, foot, and 
artillery, and chased him for miles. It was an electrical 
exploit, savouring rather of the fighting of the Midtile Ages 
than of the methodic warfare of modern times. Homer might 
have sung the deed, only that it was wrought by a little niiin 
wearing a frock-coat and trousers, and using trenchant modern 
oaths instead of ( Ireek polysyllables. ^ 

After thi> great war Sheridan made campaign after 
campaign against the Indians of the W^est and South-West, 
until, in course of time, he succeeded Sherman in the 
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oominand-in-chicf of the Army of ?he United States. Wlicn 
scarcely beyond middle age ho died suddenly of hoart-inischief, 
the maTfj^H result of his ceaseless and arduous exertions on 
active duty.* A few days betbre his sudden and premature 
ending I spent a long evening with him in his pleasant 
Washington house, while he gossiped over the tumultiioiis 
war times in a low soft voice tliat had no note in it of the 
battle-tield. Ihit, as I watched the strong, earnest face while 
he talked, I could discern the flush rising on it and the 
sparkle of the eye tliat told of the stirring of the figliting 
spirit. Better soldier than Phil Slicridan never trod the 
earth. 

Sliortly bcfori'. his lamented death, my father-indaw the 
late (iencral iMeigs, for many years Quarteriuastc^i'-General of 
the United States Army, sent mo a very intenjsting letter 
from General Sluu’idan to (Iencral Clrant, in which he gave 
his estimate of the German and .French troops who fought 
under his eye at Gravelottc, Beaumont, and Sedan : — 

socinjjfthisobjiltloa” (wrote ShtTutin),^ I havol)!i(lmyima.ii:inatioTi clipnod 
of inuny of tin; errors it hud rim into in its roneeplions of wliiit iniirht heexpi'cted 
«if tlie trained troojis of Kiir(»pe. There w;is aliout tho siimc jJorcerita'id of sneaks 
and runaways, and tlio general eondilhms of the hatlles were ahcil tho same as 
were our own in the war between North and South. One thing was c'spi'cially 
noticoahle — llie scattered condition of tho mini in going into battle, and their 
scattered condition wliilo engaged. At Ciravelotte, JJ(*auinont, ;md Sednn tho 
men engaged on both sides were so scattcreil that the affair looked like thousjinds 
of men engaged in a di'adly skirmish witliout any regard to lines of formation. 
These battles were of this stylo of lighting, commeneing at hmg range; and it 
might ho called progressive tightiiig, <-Iosiiig at night by tlui Fieneh always 
giving up their positions or being driven from them in this way by the Germans. 
Tho latter had their own strategy np to the ^losellc, and it was good and suc- 
cessful. After that river was readied, the Fri'uch made the strategy for the 
Germans, and it was move successful than their own. 

“ The Prussian soldiers .are very good brave fellows, fill young— seavecly a 
man over twenty-seven in llie first levies. They had giuic into each battle with 
the determination to win. It is also especially notic(;ablc that ilic l^iaissians 
have attacked tho French wherever they have found tlmra, be the numbers groat 
or small: and, so far ms .T have been able to see, though tho grand t.acties of 
bringing on the engagements liave been good, yet the battles liavo been won by 
the .good square tiglitiiig of the men and junior oilicers. It is true that the 
Prussians have bocii twm to <me, exia'pt in one of tlie batth’S before l\Ictz 
(Vionville-Mars-la.Toiir), the haltlo of UHli August; still the I’lciich have had 
the advantage of very strong positions. Gcu''rally speaking, thii Ircucli have 
«iot fought w- ’1. 'rhis may have been because the poor fdlows were discouraged 
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b}' the trap into which their connShandor had led thorn ; but I must confess to 
have scon some of the tallest running at Sedan T have ev(U‘ witnessed ; especially 
on the left of the French position all attempts to make the men st^nd seemed 
unavailing. So disgraeoful was this that it caused the French eavaliy to mak(» 
three or four gallant but foolish charges; as it were, to show that there was at 
least some manliood left in a mounted French officer. 

“ T am disgusted. All my boyhood's fancies of the soldiers of the Great 
Napol(,*on have been dissipated, or else the sohliors of the Little Corporal have 
lost their rltnf in the liampered i)ara(hi-soldier8 of the IMan of Destiny. The 
Prussians will settle, I think, by making the line of the Moselle the German 
frontita*, taking in Metx and Straaburg, and exacting an indemnity for their war- 
expenses. 1 have been most kindly received by the King and Count Bismarck, 
and all the offiecjrs of tlu^ hcadcpiartors of tlui Prussian Army. I have seen much 
of grt'at interest, and especially have been able to observf) the ditferenccs between 
European battles and those of our own country. Then^ is nothing to be learned 
here profe.ssionally, and it is a satisfaction to learn that such is the case. There 
is much, howevta-, tliat Europeans could leairn from us : the use of rifle-pits, the 
use of cavalry, which thej' do not employ to advantiigc ; and, for insbince, there 
is a lino of communication from hero [Sedan^ to Germany, exposed to the wholii 
south of France, with scarcely a soldier on the whole lino, and it has never been 
molested. Tlioro are a hundred things in which they are behind us. The staff 
departments are very poorly organised ; the Quartermaster’s Department 
specially wndched, idc. etc. 

“ ^^)ur olx'ilient siTvaiit, 

“ P. 11. Sheridan, Lieutenant-General. 

“ (iKNEUAL Grant, Washington." 

Nearly seventy years ago tlio late Lord Naimkr of 
JIagdai.a went out to India a stripling, friendless cadet, 
with his sword for his fortune ; and the good weapon served 
hini well, although he had no opportunity of using it until 
he had served for ninetocn years. Nor did promotion come 
to him very promptly, for he was only a colonel thirty-five 
years after receiving his first commission as second lieutenant 
in tlu) llengal Engineers. l>iit once he drew his sword on 
the afternoon of Moodkee, the scabbard knew it thenceforth 
only occasionally. Ho fought all throiigli tiic Sutlej cam- 
paign at ^loodkec, Eerozeshah, and Sohraon ; in the Punjaiib 
war he was wounded — he was always being wounded — at the 
siege of Alooltan ; and he was in the thick of the fighting 
at the decisive battle of Goojerat. Ho rodo and fought A^itli 
Havelock ar.d Outram on that heroic enterprise, the first 
relief f>f Lucknow. The rebel Sepoys might well execrate 
his name, tor his skill as an engineer opened for stout old 
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Colin (•iiinpbell his conquering wAy into the heart of the 
great stronghold of the Kaiserbagh. Ho coinmaiicled with 
skill and vigour a brigade under Sir Hugh Rose in that 
chiefs swift, ruthless campaign in Central India. Ho was 
Sir Hope Grant’s second in command in the expedition to 
China in 1859, and was hit five times at the storming of the 
Takii forts. Then, eight years later, his great opportunity 
came to him as the organiser and commander of tiie Abys- 
sinian expedition. As regarded mere lighting, that was not 
a very stupendous affair ; but it was perhaps the neatest and 
cleanest piece of military work Britain had accomplished 
since the days of the Peninsular War ; and the cliief credit 
of it belonged to the sagacious and i^ainstaking loader who 
left nothing to chance, and who was strong enough to have 
his own way in everything. It was in Abyssinia that Napier 
earned his peerage ; and ho had acejuired so good a repute 
for steadfast careful soldierhood, that when in 1878 war 
between England and Russia seemed inevitable, he was named 
for the command of the British army who.se services for- 
tunately wore not actively required. Lord Naj)ier was in 
chief command of the great peace manceuvres on the plains 
near Delhi, at which the Prince of Wales was piujcnt in the 
course of his Indian tour. On the first day of the operations 
I saw his collar-bone broken by his charger falling under 
him ; but the staunch old warrior was up and in tlie saddle 
again immediately, kept it throughout the day, and for 
the week during which the sham campaign lasted, never 
wont sick an hour ; but wore his uniform and rode his horse 
with no trace of the accident save that his arm was in a 
sling. They somehow don’t make men nowadays like 
modest, sterling, genial old Lord Napier of Magdala ! 

In a. work called “The Soldier’s Pocket-Book,” which, 
although now somewhat obsolete, is still deservedly highly 
appreciated in the British Army, the author genially 
refers to the profession of which I have had the honour 
to be a humble member, as “ the curse of modern armies I 
moan war-correspondents ” ; and again he writes : “ Travol- 
X 
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ling gentlemen, newspaper correspondents, and all that 
race of drones, arc an encumbrance to an army; they eat 
the rations of fighting men, and they do no work at all** 
This is not the place to discuss the (piestion whether the 
harm which the war-correspondent may do, is •Counter- 
balanced or not by the useful ends which his presciKJC with 
an army in the field equally unquestionably may subserve. 
I am not sure that the point is one upon which T have quite 
succeeded in making up my own mind. But, at all events, 
my mind is fully made up as regards this, that ther^is 
some inconsistency in writing slightingly and opprobriously 
of a profession, and at the same time in making assiduous 
endeavour to be well-spoken of by that profession. For- 
tunately war-correspondents arc for tlie most part men who 
bear no malice, and who arc too catholic in their readiness 
to recognise merit whore it exists to allow any personal 
feeling to rankle in their bosoms. Further, they are phi- 
losophers, and when they find a man wlio has abused them 
vehemently in print, novorthelc.ss sedulously anxious to have 
them with him, and to aitbrd them every opportunity to 
recognise and f)romulgato his merits, why, they smile good- 
humouredly, and are quite content to allow the hatch(?t 
to lie buried 

The author of “Tlie Soldier’s Focket-Book,” I proceed to 
observe, is FiKLD-MAiisirAL Loud Wolseley. Loi-d AN'olscley 
is a man of Avdiom it has been the habit on the part ol' those 
who do not like him to say that he has had (‘xccq^tionally 
good luck. AVell, he has had some good luck ; and on the 
other hand ho has had not a little bad luck. But for the 
latter, ho might have had the supreme command of the latest 
operations in Afghanistan, or might have conducted the 
Zulu cam])aign instead of merely cleaning up after Lord 
Chelmsford. But what good luck has befallen him — the 
charge of the Bed Biver expedition, the conduct of the 
Ashantce ex])edition, and the leadership of the Egyptian 
campaign ([ say nothing of his Transvaal experiences •nor 
of the Nile expedition) — ho has proved himself thoi’ouglily 
worthy of. Success in all those affairs demanded fertility 
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oii resource, strengtli of purpos®, self-reliance, and adminis- 
trative skill. All those attributes belonj^ to Lord Wolseley, 
and it was in virtue of them that he achieved success. For 
exa^japle, from the landing of the Ashantco exjxidition on 
the pestilential shore of the Gold (Joast till the day ho led 
his troops back victorious from Coomassie, Wolseley was the 
heart and soul of the enterprise, its moving and master 
spirit, its strong hackboiiQ. “ Ho never faltered or lost Ijis 
head when rej^eated hindrances threatened to baulk him; 
harassed by a depressing and almost deadly climate, his 
buoyant courage never deserted him. 

It has been said of Lord Wolseley by his dctra(itors that 
he is self-reliant to a fault, but it is to bo observed that those 
who thoroughly believe in themselves have a strong tendency 
to make others believe in them also ; and Lord Wolseley’s 
frank self-reliance and sclf-conti donee have ever reacted 
favourably on all around him. He is an almost ruthlessly 
practical man ; ho has risen superior to pijxiclay, and has 
dared to despise red-tape. Very much of Lord Wolseley ’s 
success has been due to his faculty of intuitive discernment 
of character. With this skill in selection for his guide 
ho gathered around him a band of devoted adherents, in 
each one of whom he recognised some special and par- 
,i.u*nlar attribute of which when , ^p , o^ opairred .he 
made astute and purpo.seful use. The AVoi.soio/ (rang,” fis 
I have ]i(*ard this following called by angry outsiders, were 
not by any means one and all men of (^xcr^ptional general 
military capacity. Some of them, iiuh^ed, might have been 
called dull men. But never a one of tln'm but had his 
speciality. You might wonder what Lord Wolscloy saw in 
this man and that that he had tbcui al wi tli him. If you 
watched events long enough, tinic would furnish you with 
the answer and justify the Chiefs insight into individual 
cdiaracter. His coterie of adherents he was ever on the 
alert to recruit Avitlioiit regard, for the most part, to interest 
or position, and ac^ting simply on his perceptroii of 'character. 
And he has constantly and exclusively employed his own 
men, arguing Avitli groat force and good reason, that what 
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may be sot liini to do he cai| accomplish more efficiently and 
smoothly with instruinents whom ho has proven, and between 
whom and himself there is a mutual fiimiliarity of methods, 
rather than with new and unaccustomed men, of whom, how- 
ever good, ho has had no experience. It remains w be 
proved — it may ])rol)ably never bo proved — whether Lord 
Wolsclo}'^ has the capacity for successfully conducting war 
on the grand scale, with skilled e^'perienced cominanders and 
trained civilised troops for his antagonists. His record, say 
his detractors, scarcely warrants the repute in which we, 
his countrymen, hold him. He this as it may, his record 
is a record of almost unvarying success. Ho has been set 
to do almost nothing that he has not done, neatly, cleanly, 
adroitly, and without apparent strain. It seems no unfair 
dediKJtion fi'om that past to which he has been so often 
e(jual, that Lord Wolscley is likely to prove equal to any 
future that may come to him. 

It happened to me to be engaged in journalistic duty in 
Tirhoot, a vast district of northern Bengal, during a fiiinine 
which was ravaging that region in the winter of 1873-74. It 
soon became apparent to me that the relief operations were 
being skilfully conducted by a functionary who must be 
drawing on his military c^^pcriences ; and presently I had the 
lonour of being introduced to a brisk, ciai)per Jittle man, | 
tvhoin I soon learned to admire as Colonel Frederick Roberts, 
jhen Dcputy-Quartcrmaster-General of our Indian army; and 
dio is iiowField-MaushalLord Roberts, at home here among 
as after long and brilliant service as C'ommander-in-Chief 
:>f her Majesty’s forces in India. Roberts — he was then, and 
probably still is, familiarly known all over India as “ Bobs” — 
liaa“scen™Tin'maU amount oFfightlng before I had the 
good fortune to meet him. He had distinguished himself 
Neatly in tlio siege of Delhi: he had won the Victoria Cross 
by a feat of brilliant gallantry later in the mutiny ; and he 
had done- tine service all through that bloody, tumultuous 
time. He had been with Cliambcrlain in the heart of the 
hard lighting in the Umbeyla campaign, and won his C.B. m 
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the Lushai expedition ; and he had so distinguished himself 
under Napier in Abyssinia that that chief had sent him home 
with the despatches announcing his crowning success. Still 
there was something of a growl among the sticklers for 
seni^Wty when Roberts, at the outbreak of the Afghan War in 
the beginning of the winter of 187(S, got the independent 
command o f one of the columns of invasion: for, although as 
Quartermaster-general he held the local and temporary rank 
of major-general, his substantive rank was simply that of 
major in the Bengal Artillery. But Roberts soon proved 
himself abundantly equal to the occasion. His capture of the 
Afghan position on the Bciwar Kotal was as brilliant in 
execution as skilful and daring in conception. And after the 
gallant Cavagnavi was treacherously slain in Cabul, Roberts’s 
avenging march on that capital was prompt, dashing, and 
successful. 

nf ■ ■Iniinnj orifl Tnrljn m ni>fl 

grown proud of Roberts as notfless a hue (jommander than 
a valiant soldier, when the clmnco came to him to make 
for liimself a world-wide repiiration. It was a moment of 
imminent peril and intense aipiety. An Anglo-Indian army 
had been defeated and crnslipd at MaiWand, a few marches 
west of Oandahar. ’fhe safety of that place, the capital of 
southern Afghanistan, was / in grave hazai’d ; the British 
prestige and supremacy all/over Afghanistan were trembling 
in the balance. KStewart aiji] Roberts at (.'abul, three hundred 
miles from ilaiwand and i andahar, realised that it was only 
from Cabul that the bloAViof relief and retribiitit)n could be 
struck. So Roberts started on ih.at long, swift, perilous 
march, the suspense as /to the issue of whi(di grew and 
swelled until the straiij became intense. For the days 
passed, and there came np news of Roberts and of the 10,000 
men with whom the Avi$e, daring little chief had cut loose 
from any base, and strfick for his goal throngli a region 
teeming with enemies. | The pessimists held him to be 
marching on ruin. Thej Afghans, said they, ins])ired by their 
success at JlaYwand aiKl strengthened by hordes of liill-men, 
would dog every step ifc took and finally mob him in the 
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open. If not to the sworA surely lie would fall 'a prey to 
famine, for Candaliar was thirty inarches distant from Cabul 
not counting rest-days, and Roberts had marched out with 
supplies that would last him barely a week. But Roberts 
knew the country, knew himself, knew the gallant men t^hoin 
he commanded, and knew the enemy he might have to 
confront. lie marched light ; he lived on what th e country 
supplied ; lie gave his enemies no time to concentrate against 
him. And lo ! two days in advance of the time ho had set 
himself he hatl relieved Candaliar, he liad shattered into 
wreck the Afghan army which had been tlircatening it, and 
had made his name famous among the nations. 

There must be few Britons Avho are not familiar with SlR 
Evelyn Woojis achievements ; ]iovv% for instance, at Ivambula 
he held his own with a handful against many thousands of 
brave Zulu warriors. A singular combination of the Hth( 4 ^iter 
in modi) with the fortitrr in re, Wood’s soldiers have ever 
loved and respected him with an almost unique personal 
fidelity. Of a (X)iii])act and nervous build, a man somewhat 
under the middle size, his body is seamed with wounds; yet 
he can endure fatigue and privation with the toughest. 
There is command in the clear blue eye; the sweetness of his 
smile goes to your .heart, and stays then?. A mail of singular 
modesty, it is not from himself that one ('.an hear a word of 
Wood’s (iOTKluct under fire. But wh(3u 1 first visited his 
camp in Zululand, some of his soldiers look mo up on to the 
bare ridge of Kambula, where, out in the opoji, up against the 
sky-line, he stood directing the fighting, while the Zulu 
attacks surged in front and on flanks, and while a storm of 
bullets whistled about him. AVood has been a figlitiiig-man 
from his bojhood. lie received his first wound Avlien a 
midshipman in a l.)attcry in front of Sevastopol. Then ho 
went into cavalry ; and in the Mutiny time he won the 
Victoria Ci’oss in command of a corps of wild iiTogular 
horsemen ^^•hicll lie had himself recruited. He fought in 
China, and a little campaign all to himself in Africa with 
Lord W'olseley. As poor Colley’s successor on the border ot 
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the Transvaal, ho proved himself as wise in council as lie 
had shown himself valiant in‘ war. A many-sided man, ho 
found time in an interval of peace to become a barrister ; he 
was the most purposeful, the most thorough, and the most 
unresting divisional commander that Aldershot has ever 
known ; he is habitually at the War Office from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.ni. ; he is in tlio first flight in the hunting held ; and he 
has published li volume of Crimean reminiscencjos which is 
more enthralling than any Hc.tion. A veteran of manj^ wars, 
Evelyn Wood, now serving as Qiuirtermast(n*>Cencral, is 
among the foremost military figures of our nation. 

A yet more notable commander than Sir Evelyn Wood is 
his friend and comrade, Sir Uedveus IhiLi.Eii. Like Wood, 
Buller was one of Ijord Wolseley’s men. He took service first 
under that able leader in the lied lUver cxpeelition, was with 
him in Ashantce, served under him throughout the Zulu War, 
served with him in the Egyptian campaign, and M^as his 
chief-of-statV in the Jsilo expedition. When J lirst visited 
Wood s camp in Zululand, 1 found Buller tliere in command 
of some 800 volunteer irregular horsemen— or perhaps rather 
mounted infantry; a strange, wild, heterogoneo:.:' band, whom 
Bnllcr held in sternest disci[)liii(?, ujid made do wonders in 
fighting and marching, by slieei- foi-ce of character. A 

stern-tempered, ruthless, saturniiit' man, witli the gift of 
grim silence not less than a gift of curt, forcible expression on 
occasion, Jhdler ruled those dcsperadui^s with a rod of iron. 
Vet, while the}’ feared him, they had a sort of dog-liko love 
for him. Ihiller’s advancement has been exceptionally rapid 
but almost every step of rank lie gaine*! in fac,e of the enemy, 
just as lie won the \dctoria Cross by a sc([uencc of deeds 
of all but unique heroism. riouUnu men gi’ujiiMrd that 
Wolseley should have sent him out to the eastern Soudan to 
command a brigade in Sir Gerald Graham’s tirst short 
expedition. Amply did Buller vindicate die (ffioicc. It is 
not too iiuieli to aver that by his cool, skilful handling of his 
brigade in the crisis of tlu) light of Tamai he averted a 
disaster ^lint but for his conduct was inevitable, retrieved the 
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all but desperate situatton, and buttressed the tottering 
fortunes of the British arms. Again, later, on the Nile, it was 
he who with characteristie abruptness snatched the dishevelled 
remnant ()f tlic column which he found at Gubat out of the 
very jaws of imminent peril, and reconducted it, witfi a cool 
promptitude that was all his own, back into a region of com- 
parative safety. He shares with the Duke of Devonshire the 
by no means unserviceable attribute of “ you-bc-damned-ness.” 
I have watched Redvers Buller’s career with the closest 
attention and the profoimdcst admiration. I regard him as 
the strongest soldier of the British army to-day; and if he 
remains in the service and there be hot work again in our 
time, 1 predict for Buller a great lighting career. 

It is not possible for me to write without emotion of 
poor Siu HmiuEirr STEWAirr, for we two had been close 
friends over since wo lived together in the sanu'. Unit on 
the Zululaiid veldt. That was in 1870; Stewart was then 
a simple cavalry captain with little I'xpcclation of speedy 
or rapid iiromotion. Before the life had gone out of liiin 
by the wells of Jakdul, he know that the (^)ueen had pro- 
moted a colonel of siairce two years’ standing to the rank 
of major - general for distinguished service in the field. 
But the honour came, alas! to a man who in performing 
that service had got his death hurt; and wo had lost at 
the premature ago of forty-one a soldier who if ho had 
been spared would have covered himself with yet more 
glory. 1 count among my treasured souvenirs the last letter 
I received from him, just before he marched from Dongola 
to Korti. It thus concludes: — “If with 1,500 as good 
soldiers as ever breathed 1 cannot do something (ircditablo 
to them and to me sliould the chance otter, then, old 
friend, 1 give you full jiermission to invest in the heaviest 
procTirablo pair of boots to kick me wherewithal when I 
return to England.” 

Stewart had been a staunch Wolseleyito ever since the 
Transvaal; and another of Lord Wolseley’s adherents was 
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Sir George Colley, who met# a soldier’s death on the 
Majiibia, Hill on the 27th February, 1881. Colley was an 
officer of wide experience and ^csit ability. I knew liiin 
well, ^nd because of what .T had seen of him T should 
have named caution as one of his principal attributes. Hut 
had this been so he })robably Avould have been alive now. 
Indeed, had he cared greatly to live, I do not think he 
need have died, ' Some day, perhaps, the true story of that 
strange futile campaign in which (.'olley met his fate may 
come to be written. 

Not less than the Ilohcnzollerns of Prussia, arc the 
Komanoffs, the Imperial family of Russia, a fighting race. 
Of that family, besides its then existing lu'ad tlie Kmperor 
Alexander II, no fewer tlian twelve Tuembei-s took part in 
the Russo-Turkish War, occupying positions from Com- 
mander-in-Chief to Ca])tain on the Staff. T\ic ('nix's!) 
Duke Nicholas, a younger brother of Alexand(ir 11., had 
the command-in-chief of the Russian forces in Europe. 
Nicholas was a fine soldierly chief, but not a great general. 
He was the heartiest and bluntest of soldier-men when in 
a good humour; Avhen in the opposite ten* per ho exein- 
plitied graphically the adage — “S(a*atch the Russian and 
you will tind the Tartar.” He had his settled likes and 
dislikes ; T suppose that T ranked among the former, for 
“ Monsoigneur ” was always civil enough to me, and occa- 
sionally curiously frank. When I rode into the Imperial 
headquarters at (iorni Sludeu Avith the earliest tidings of 
the desperate struggle in the Schijika Pass, the Em])eror 
sent me across the valley to his brother the Grand Duke 
to repeat to the latter the intelligence \/hich 1 had 
brought to him. The (Jrand Duke asked mo .AV'hat I 
thought of the situation I had left behind me on th(^ 
Schipka. I replied that in my humble oiiinion the safety 
of that important position could not be assured, unless 
a Avhole army -corps Avero permanently allotted for its 
defence. “An army-corps!” cried the Grand Duke, as he 
tossed down a glass of Avinc— “(lood God, Avhat is the use 
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of talking of an army-cor{is when I don’t know where to 
find a spare battalion!” Nicholas was recklessly out- 
spoken; but ho was a strong man who would enforce the 
line of action lie regarded as most advantageous, was 
he who, backed only by Skobelcff and Gourko, insisted on 
the winter crossing of the Balkans after the fall of Plevna, 
and so converted a virtual failure into a remarkable 
triumph. Nicholas would have gone further if he had got 
liis own way ; he would have 0 (jcupie(l Constantinople, 
and the occu])ation of Constantinople must have brought 
about war between England and liussia. Jkit the Grand 
Duke loyally obeyed the injunctions of the Tzar that he 
should refrain from this extremity; and so, but by a hair's- 
breadth, was averted a conflict so much to be deplored. 
After the war the Grand Duke Nicholas fell into disgrace 
on account of his peculations. So discreditable a discovery 
was not to bo allowed officjial promulgation. The impiiry 
was (luasbcd, the court engaged in the investigations was 
dissolved, and the Grand Duke was ordered to retire to 
his estates in the country, where for the most part ho 
lived in seclusion until his death. 

When Russia was at her wits' end lu^w b) reduce the 
Plevna fortilic.atioiis, so sublimely defended by Osman Pasha 
and his gallant, stubborn Turks, she h'll back on an old 
soldier who had served her right W(;ll in a long-gonc-by 
campaign. It was Genicual Todleukx's skilful and ener- 
getic exertioiis in the defence of Sevastopol that had kept 
English and French soldiers for so many long weary 
months toiling, lighting, and dying in front of that 
fortress. Ho had been summoned to the seat of war in 
Bulgai-ia in the autumn of 1877, so hurriedly that he 
arrived in lluchanist with a single aide-de-camp, and Avas 
destitute of any provision for taking the field. Bucharest 
had been so deideted of hoi'seficsh that he found himself 
unable to obtain OA^en a single charger up to his weight. 
1 happened to be in Bucharest for a few hours during 
Todleben’s short stay there, mid I Avas the possessor of a 
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powerful grey stallion which was A very disagreeable mount 
and took a great deal of riding. He was bucking, rearing, 
and generally “ playing up ” along the Podo-Mogosoi, when 
(xenerp^ Todlcbcn hailed me and asked mo whether I 
would sell the horse. I ventured to observe that he was 
rather a handful for me, and certainly scarcely an elderly 
gentleman’s horse; but Todlcben insisted on trying him, 
and to my surprise and, I confess, relief, an hour later 
ho rode the big grey into the com tyard of JlrolVt’s Hotel, 
on excellent terms with the animal The cir cum stance 
that the general was some four stone heavier than I, no 
doubt weighed with the grey. He pro]n])tIy chang-ed 
hands, and (Jeneral TodJohen did me tin) hojiour to desire 
that I should dine with him the same evening. It passed 
only too quickly, for the general’s conversation was full 
of varied interest, and I could have listened to him for a 
week on end. Ho asked with great solicitude afttir Hr. — 
]iow Sir — William Howard Uussell of the with whom 

of old, he said, he had had sundry controversies which he 
was sure did not at all interfere with their mutual friendly 
relations. ^sext mornijig Todleben started for Plevna on 
the big grey, which traversed ihicharest mo.^tly on liis 
hind legs. Todleben was a singularly handsome and stal- 
wart man, exceptionally young-looking for his years. In 
Sevastopol he had to resist a siege; now, before Plevna, 
he had the converse duty of <;onducting’ a siege. He 
promptly seized and recognised the situation, adopting the 
policy of refraining from all iiirtlKU* o/feiisivc*, and of tliat 
slow, sure, scientific starvation which was inevitably suc- 
cessful in the end. 

Skobej.KFF, take him all in all, was the most remarkable 
man I have ever known. We lived in considerable intimacy 
during the earlier days of the Uusso-Tuvkish campaign, 
and in my haste I set Skobcleft down as a genial, brilliant, 
dashing — lunatic. J/rcseiitly 1 came to realise that t/ioro 
was abundant method of a sort in the snperticially seeming 
madness ■ and I ended in holding, as I still hold, that 
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Skobeleff* came nearer bding the heaven-born soldier and 
inspired leader of men than any chief of whom I have had 
personal cognisance. I have seen him do many things 
which, on the face of them, looked mad enough and to 
spare. T have seen him swim the brimming Danube 
on horseback with his handful of personal escort at his 
back. 1 have seen him go into half a dozen actions wear- 
ing a white coat and riding a white cliarger. 1 have seen 
him, apparciitlj'^ quite Avantonly and needlessly, stand alone 
for an hour at a time under a heavy fire. All this looks like 
a species of madness ; but it was simply intense, if reckless, 
devotion to a purpose — that purpose being to gain prestige, 
to instil his soldiers with conhdenco to follow Avherever 
he should lead, to inspire them with daring by the force of 
his own example. 1 remember 8kobeleiY on the morning 
of the crossing of the Danube, (icneral 1 Iragomiroff, who 
commanded, had never been under tire before, and was not 
sure wliether it would be wise to land in the face of the 
"I'urkish force which was firing on us from the bank and 
slopes above. Tie asked advice of SkobelelV. “Attack with- 
out delay and let me lead!” was that otlicer’s curt reply; 
and away he went U]) the steep slope at the head of a 
torrent of men. In the July attempt oji Plevna, Skobelefi* 
forced his way with the handful of sol(li(‘rs which he com- 
manded right up to the environs of the town ; and when 
Schahoffskoy was crushed, his skilt'ul diversion saved that 
general from utter annihilation. It was his audacious but 
skilful bravely that drove tlie Turks out of Loftcha, and 
gave to the Ivussians that important place of arms. In the 
September assaults on Plevna he commanded the extreme 
left wing of the Russian army, when he made that scries 
of desperate onsets which has gone into history as the 
hardest fighting of modern times. In obeying his orders 
and trying to a(;complish all but impossibilities, he lost 
nearly one-half of his command and made good a name 
for all but fabulous bravery. The soldiers said of him that 
they would rather light and die under Skobelefi’ than fight 
and live under another general. There is nothing in war- 
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correspondence more luridly vivid than poor JlacCiahan’s 
description of Skobeleff as ho returned from that two days' 
deadly paroxysm of strife, foiled of success because denied 
reinforcements; — “He was in a fearful state of excitement 
and fu^. His uniform was covered with mud and blood ; 
his sword broken, his Cross of St. Coorj^e twisted round 
on his shoulder. His face was black with powder and 
smoke ; his eyes were Iniggard and bloodshot, and his voice 
was quite gone. He spoke in Iioarso Arliispcr. 1 never 
saw such a picture of battle as he })resented.” 

From first to last of the llusso-Turkish War Skobeleff 
was its most shining figure. His bravery and his personal 
recklessness were not more conspicuous than the assiduous 
care Avhich he bestowed on his men, in marked contrast to 
the conduct of other commanders in this respect. Skobeleff 
had a very comic father, an old gentleman of the now obsolete 
school of officers, who commanded a combined division of 
mounted Cossacks. When riding to the tolegraj)h wire after 
the passage of the Danube, I met Skobclctf senior at the 
head of his division, jogging on towards Simnitza. I was able 
to tell him of the safety and cons])icuous valour of his son. 
Ho deliberately dismounted, kissed me on both cheeks, 
hugged me vehemently, excoriating the back of my neck 
Avith a huge diamond he Avore on his thumb, wept aloud, and 
finally blcAv his nose copiously on my mousta(;he. He and 
his son Avere ahvays having droll quarrels about financial 
affairs. The old gentleman avjis rather a miser ; vSkobeletf 
junior Avas a reckless spendthrift. So long* as the fatlier 
ranked his son, the latter had to take Avhat the father chose 
to give him. But by-and-by young SkobcleiV became a 
lieutenant-general while his father remained a major-general ; 
and then the old man Avas at the mmey of his son, Avho 
compelled him to furnish him Avith money, with half-comic, 
half-serious threats of putting his parent under arrest unless 
he opened his purse. Once the son actually did put his 
father under arrest, on the pretext that the <dd gentleman 
had the impertinence to report himself in undress instead of 
full uniform ; and he held his parent in that ignominious 
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condition until, with tears^^and sobs, Skobclcff senior produced 
an adequate amount of rouble notes. But there was no real 
ill-will between the father and the son ; the father had a- great 
simple pride in his heroic son, and the son loved his father 
very dearly. ^ 

Skobelefl’ at the premature age of thirty-six, died a 
wretched death, the incidents of which cannot be told. Had 
he lived, and been wise, there was no future to which he 
woidd not have been equal. 

(lENEiiAL (toituko, though not so striking a military figure 
as Skobeleff* attaincid a well-deserved reputation in the Busso- 
Turkish War. He it was who, immediately after the crossing 
of the Danube, headed an adventurous raid across the Balkans 
into Boiimelia, which, had the llussians been in position 
promptly to suppoi't him, would probably soon have ended 
the business. After the ffill of Plevna ho led HO, 000 men 
across the Balkans a second time, in weather so cruel that. he 
actually lost many more men from frost than by the bullet. 
It was a stupendous march, and in accomplishing it he 
achieved what the world had believcMl im])()ssib]e. Gourko 
fought as stoutly as he marched swil’tly, and he disj)layed 
great tactical skill in the disposition of his forces. Bersonally, 
in Avar time he Avas a cold, stiff, saturnine man avIio regarded 
his men as mere machines, and Avho failed, therefore, to 
inspire them with any personal Avarmtii of feeling towards 
him, although they thoroughly believed in him as a 
commander. 

I had some experience in the Servian Avar of 1876 Iioav 
hard a fighter Avas Osmax Pasua, the heroic defender of 
PloAUia, a yeai- before his name had reached to the ends of the 
earth as the man avIio for five long months defied fron; 
behind his earthworks the whole strength of the Muscovite 
empire. Strangely enough that position of his at Plevna Avas 
all cliance — a mere fluke. In the earlier days of July he had 
left the up-stream fortress of AViddin Avith some 15,000 men, 
on the mission of succouring Nicopolis, a Turkish fortress 
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threatened by the Russians. He learned that Nicopolis was 
already taken by the enemy ; so lie bent inwards to Plevna 
and .proceeded to entrench himself there. With the iaUiitivc 
eye of a fine soldier, he discerneil how the Plevna position 
loomei on the flank of the Russian main line of advance 
towards the Balkans, and how important it was to hold on to 
it with tooth and nail. A Russian force attacked him before 
he had begun his spade work. That force he summarily 
smashed and went on building earthworks. On the last day 
of July Schahoffskoy and Krudener struck at him again with 
all their might, only to be driven back with the loss of more 
than a third of their strength. Still he Avent on digging and 
building earthworks. In September the Russians attempted 
the enterprise yet once again, this time more systcMuatieally 
and in immensely greater forc(5 They rained on him a storm 
of missiles from their great siege guns for five long days and 
nights. Osman, under cover of his earthworks, took no more 
heed of the shell-tiro than if it had been a display of tireAVorks. 
On the sixth day they assailed his positions furiously Avith 
<S0,000 men. Osman Avas ready for them; ho sIcav them in 
thousands and tens of thousands, and sent them reeling back 
upon their supports. Then -the Russians realised tiuit they 
had endured enough of fighting Avith this mastorliil in(h)mit- 
able Turk and his stubborn army of 45,000 men. So tlu'y set 
themselves systematically to starve him into surrender, 
suspending meanAvhile all other operations. .Not till three 
months later, when hunger and sickness Avere eating out the 
hearts of his gallant soldiers, did Osman rolirupiisli liis hold 
of the positions Avhich he had defended so stoutly in accord- 
ance Avith his orders. And even then, there still remained 
fight in the obstinate jMoslem. N^ot, like Jiazaine, would he 
tamely surrender in his trenches ; ho Avould sti’iko one last 
fierce blow for extrication from the toils Avhi(di bad br'on 
woven around him. i t was a Avild-cat furious sortie that the 
Turks made on the serried Russian lines on the snowy ]noj-n- 
ing of December iOth -a sortie that cut through niiik after 
rank and filled the ground with dead and dying. Osman, 
blazing at its head, re(,*cived the Avound of honour ; and then 
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camo the end. He siirroadered to brave antagonists, who 
chivalrously admired the indomitable gallantry he had dis- 
played. I had speech with him in Bucharest, when ori his 
way to captivity in Kussia. “I did my best,” was all the 
comment this noble warrior would make on his historic 
defence. If Turkey had owned two Osmans that autumn of 
bloodshed, the Russians never would have crossed the 
Balkans ! 


THE END. 
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by C Kbarton. axs. 

Birds’ Neata, Egga, and Egg-Golleoting. By R. Kearton. Illustrated with 

t 6 Coloured Plates of Eggs. 5s. 

Britain’s Boll of aiory ; or,, the Victoria Crosi, its Heroes, and their 
Valour. By D. H. Parry. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Blltlah Ballada 275 Original Illustrations. Two Vols. Cloth, 15s. 

Brltlah Battles on Land and Sea. By Jambs Grant. With about 600 

Illustrations. Four Vob. 4to, i6s. ; Library Edition, Four VoLs., 

Brownlngf An Ihtroduction to the Study of By Arthur Symons, as. 6d. 
Butterflies and Moths, European. By W. F. Kirby. With 61 Coloured Plates. 35s. 
Canajiea and Cage-Blrda, The Illuatated Book of By W. A.' Blakston, 

W. SwAYSLAND, and A. F. Wirner. With $6 Fac-simile Coloured Plates. 35s. 

Captain Horn, The Adventures of. By Frank Stockton. 6s. 

Capture of the ’'Eatrdla,” The. By Commander Claud Harding, R.N. 5s. 
Carnation Manual, The. Edited and Issued by the National Carnation and 
Picotee Society (Southern Section). 33. 6d. 

Casiell’s Family Magaatna Yearly volume. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

CathedralK Abheyi, and Churches of England and Wales. Descriptive, 

Historical, Pictorial. Popular Edition. Two Vols. 35s. 

Cats and Kittens. By Hbnriktte Ronner. With Portrait and 23 magnificent 
Fulbpage Photogravure Plates and numerous Illustrations. 410, zos. 

Oavonr, Count, and Madame de Glroourt Translated by A. J. Butler, ios. 6dL 
China Fainting. By Florence Lewis. With Sixteen Coloured Plates. Ac. 5s. 
Choice Diihes at Small Cost By A. G. Payne, cheap Edition, is. 

Obuma. I’be Illustrated Paper for Boys. Yearly Volume. 8s, 

Cities of the World. Four Vols. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. each. 

Civil Servlee, Guide to Employment in the. Entirely New EdUiou. Paper, 
zs. : cloth, IS. 6d. 



Sdectiont from Catsdl it Compotes PMuaHom. 


L. Stevenson, lllttstmted. 


OBalea lUai^ te IiMllttaun vtA ttjAwbi of {A lu^ 

m posifirtt m 0^ieniiM mkt Puiluktn,) ' ^ 

Mdra GlaAl WOKlDl imUudtod for {A CampUU List am af^Heation.) 

KftdlMl Handbook, mo. By e! Auteed Barton. iSTelCS. is. 
OOnnir. By Prof. A. H. Church. iV«i0 amd Enlargsd Bditum, 31. 6d. 
Miunbai, Tbo Oaxoor ot ^ Charles Elton, F.S.A. los. 

Oombo, Gopxge. m# SOioot Worki of. Issued Authority of the Combe 
Trustfitt. Pefular EtUHmt za. each, net 

O ammo lu ud FOmto, BngUdL Bjr the Rt Hon. a SHAvr-LmvsB, M.P. 

loa. 6d. 

Conquosts of tbe Gross. Edited by Edwin Hoddbr. With numerous Original 

Illustrations. Complete in Three Yds. 9s. 

Cookery, A Year’E By Phyllis Browne. Nem and BsOargid EdiiUm, as. 6d. 
Cookery Book. CassOU’s Hew VniversaL By Lizsib Heritage. With ro 

Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 1,344 stroiwly bound in leather ailL fa. 

Cookery, Gassy’s Popular. With Four i^ioured Platea Cloth gilt, aa 
Cookery, CasseU's Shimiig. noth Thousand, is. 

Cookery, VegetazlaiL By A. G. Payne, is. 6d. 

Cookmg by Gas, The Art ot By Marie J. Sugg. Illustrated. Cloth, as. 
Cottage Oardening. Edited by W. Robinson, F.L.S. Illustrated. Half> 
yearly Vols., 11^ HI., V., and VI., as. 6d. each. Vol. IV., 3s. 

Countries of the World, Tha By Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S. In Six Vola, 
with about 750 Illustrations. 78. 6d. each. Cheap Edition. Vol. I.. 68. 
Cyclopaedia, CtMell's Gonolse. Brought down to the latest date. With about 

600 1 llustrations. and Chsap Smtion^ 7s. 6d. 

Oydopadila, Cassell's Mlnlatnre. Containmg 30,000 Subjects Cloth, as. 6d. ; 

half«roxuurgh, ^ 

David Balfour, The Adventures of. By R. L 

Two Vols. 6s. each. 

Bsft s.--Xidnapped. 

Defoe, Daniel, The Life of. By Thomas Wright. Illustrated, ais. 
Dlotionarlea (For description see s^habetical letter.) Religion, Biographical, 
Encyclopaedic, Mechanical, English, EaigUsh Literature, Domestic. (French, German, 
and Latin, see with EducaHotuU Works^ 

Diet and Cookery for Common AUmonts. By a Fellow of the Royal College 

of Physicians, and Phyllis Browns, sl 

Dog, niUBtrated Book of the. By VLro Shaw, B. A With a8 Coloured 

Plates. Cloth bevelled, 35s. ; half-morocco, 458. 

Domestio Diotlonazy, me. An EncydopsKua for the Household. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
DorA Don Coizote, me. With about 400 lUustzations by Gustave DorA 

Cktap Edition^ bevelled boards, pit edges, zos. 6d. 

DorA Oalleiy, The. With 250 Illustrations by Gustave DorI 4to, 43s. 
DorA's Dante's Ihfenia mustrated by Gustave DorA Popular Edition^ 
With Preface by A. J, Butlbr. Cloth gilt or buckram, 7a 6d. 

DorA's Dante's Purgatory and Paxwse. Illustrated by Gustave DorI 

Cheap Eriition. 7& 6d. 

DorA’s imton's Paradise Lost. Illustrated Gustave DorA 4to. 21a 

Popular Edition. Cloth gilL or buckram mlt. 7a 6d. 

yiraanwinViwj r^ ModSTB. Tho Elements w. By J. E Da via Illustrated, aa 
Earth, Our, and its Story. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S. With 
36 Coloured Plates and 740 Wood Engravings. Complete in Three Vols. m. each. 
Edinburg^ Old and Hew, OasseU'a With 600 lllustrauona Three Vola 

os. each ; library binding, j^r 10a the set. ^ „ 

Egypt: Desoriptive, EOstorloal, and Pteturesqna ^ Prof. G. EesRa 
Tianslated by Clara Bell, with Notes by Samuel Birch, LL.D. &c. Two Vols. 4^. 
Eleotrlc Current, The. How Produced and How Used. By R. Mullineux 
Walmslry, D.Sc., &C. Illustrated, xos. 6d. . ^ * 

Electricity, Practical By Prof. W. £. Ayrton. Illustrated. Cloth, 7a 6d. 
Eleotriolty in the Servloe of MUn. A Popular and Practical Treatise. With 

upwards of 950 Illustrations, c 

Employment for Boire on Leaving S^ool, Ouide ta By W. S. Bbarp, 

jji ^ 

Sncydopiedlc Dictionary, The. Complete in Fourteen Divisional Vola, loa 6d. 

ee£; w Sewo Vols., half-morocco, aia each ; half-nisria, ass. each. 



Seketum fivm CasstH i M&ttiem. 


<ln|'ia]iA,>CuHiri IfiiuMittd^lltqcy .«t With upwaids of 3,000 lUustnu 
tipw. fitw mid Rmiud EdiHon, Cm&plote in Eight Voli., gt» doth gSt^ 
' and ^bossed gilt tap and headbanded, net the set. . . i 

lEgUih Dlettonax^i OasB^'i. - Containing Definitions of upwards of iQofh^ 

Words and Phrasea Ckia^ SdiHon^ 31. 6d. ; Suptrior Edition^ • 

BngUili UUmXm, Idbraxy*^ By Prof. H. Mqrley. In s Vols. ys. fid. each, 
SkigUi^ Lfk^t^e, MorlesPi First flkotOh ol RwistdBdUion, yii^'fid. 
IngUah Lltemtiira, Tba Story ol By Anna Bucklanix 38. fid. 

BngJUS Writers firom the Earliest Period to Shakespeare. By Henry 
Moklbv. ' Eleven Volst 5s. each. 

JBsop's Fahlea Illustrated by Ernest Grisbt. Cheap Bdition, Cloth, fid. ; 

bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 

Etiquette ol €k>0d Society. New EdiHon, Edited and Revised by LADY 

Colin Campbell, is. ; cloth, xs. 6d. 

Europe, Cassell’s Pocket Oulde to. Leather, fis. 

Fslxy Tales FIsr and Near. Retold by Q. Illustrated. 3s. fid. 

Fairway Island. By Horace Hutchinson, js. fid. 

Faith Doctor, The. A Novel. By Dr. Edward Eggleston. fi& 

Family Physician. By Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. Cloth, axa; 

roxburgh, ass. 

Fletlon, Casiell's Popular Library of. 3s. fid. each. 

Tba Snare of tba Fowler. By Mrs. Albx* ** La Bella," and others. By Ecbrton 
AMLBR. CASTLB. 

Out of the Jaws of Death. By Frank a Blot of Ink. Translated by a wd Paul 
BARH».TT. M. FRAMCKB. 5s. 

Four e^ ' to One, Ao. By Elizabeth The Avenger of Blood. JBy J. Maclakbn 
SiuartPhblps. Cobban. 

The Medicine Lady. By L. T. Meade. A Modem Dick Whittington. By Jambs 

Leona. By Mrs.MOLESWOKTH. PaYN. 

Father Stafford. A Novel. By Anthony Tt>e Man in BIaoa. By Stanley Weyman. 

Hope. The Doings of Baffles BEaw. By A. Conan 

Dr. Dumdny*a Wife By Maurus JOkai. DOYLB. 

Field Naturalist’s Handbook, The. By Revs. J. G. Wood and Theodore 
Wood. Cheap Edition^ as. 6d. 

Flguler’s Popular SclentULc Worka With Several Hundred Illustrations in 

each. 3s. 6d. each. 

The Insect World. | BeptilM and Birds. | The V^table World. 

The Human Baee. I Mammalia. I Ocean World. 

The World before the Deluge. 

Figure Painting In Water Goloura With i6 Coloured Plates. 7s. fid. 

Flora’s Feast. A Masque of Flowers. Penned and Pictured by Walter 
Crane. With m pages in Colours. 5s. 

Flower Fainting, Elementaxy. With Eight Coloured Plates. 3s. 

Flowers, and How to Paint Them. BvMaudNai'tel. With Coloured Plates. 5s. 
Football: the Rugby Union Game. Edited by Rev. F. Marshall. Illustrated. 

New and Enlarged Edition. 7s. 6d. 

For Glory and Renown. By O. H. Parry. Illustrated. 5s. 

Fossil Reptiles, A History of British. By Sir Richard Owen, F.R.S., && 
With a 68 Platea In Four Vols. £19 12s. 

Flrance, From the Memoirs of a Minister of. By Stanley Weyman. fis. 
Franco-German War, Cassell’s History of the. Complete in Two Vols., 

containing about 503 Illustrations, ps. each. 

FYaser, John Drummond. By Philaleihes. A Story of Jesuit Intrigue in 
the Church of England. CMap Edition, is. 6d. 

Free Lance in a Far Land, A By Herbert Compton. 6& 

Garden Flowers, Familiar. By Shirley Hibbekd. With Coloured Plates by 
F. E. Hulme, F.L.S. Complete in Five Series. Cloth gilt, las. 6d. each. 
Gardening, Cassell’s Popular. Illustrated. Complete in Four Vols. 5s. each. 
Oasetteer of Great Britain and Ireland, Cassell’s. With numerous Illustrations 
. and Maps in Colours. Vols. 1 . and 11 75. fid. each. 

George Saxon, The Reputation of. By Morley Roberts. 5a 




StucUms from Cassell <fe Cmpanjfs PubluaHons. 

CRMitdiifi, Tha 'BAglA Hon. W. B , HP., Ufa di 1>rofusely Illustrated, xs. 
caeunlngB tram Populu Anthon. Two Vols. With Original Illustmtiona 
^ gs. each. Two VoW. in One, 158. 

CraniTar'a TraTma With 88 Engravings. Cloth, 3s. 6d. . doth giU, 55. 

Ckm and its Day^lopmantt Tba By w. W. Greener, llhistrated tos. 6d. 
CkuHB, Modten Shot By W. W. Greener. Illustrated. 5s. 

Health, Tfie Book oi. By Eminent Physicians and Suigeons. Cloth, axs. 
Heavene, The story of tna By Sir Robert Stawbll Ball, LL. . F.R.S1 

With Coloured Plates and Wood Engravinca Pepuiar Ediiion^ iss. M. 

Heroes of Britain in Peace and War. with 300 Original Illustrations. 

Editmu Two Vols. 35. 6d. each ; or Two Vols. in One, cloth gilt, 75. 6d. 

Hiram Golfs Religion ; or, the Shoemaker by the Grace of as. 
Hispaniola Plate ( 1683 - 1893 ). By John Bloundelue-Burton. 6s. 

Historic Houses of the United Kingdom. With Contributions by the Rev. Pn>> 
fessor Bo,nnby, K.K.S., and others. P.ofutely Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 

History, A Footnote to. EightYears of Trouble in Samoa. By R. L. Stevenson, 6s. 
Ettime Life of the Ancient Greeka Tha Translated by Alice Zimmern. 

Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 5s. 

Horse, The Book of tha By Samuel Sidney. With 17 Full-page Collotype 
Plates of Celebrated Horses of the Day, and numerous other lUustratWs. Cloth, sss. 
Horses and Dogs. By O. Eerelman. With Descriptive Text. Translated 
from the Dutch by Clara Bell. With Author's portrait and Fifteen Full-page and 
other Illustrations. 35$. net. 

Houghton, Lord : The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Stonokton 
Mines, First Lord Houghton. By sir Wbmyss Rkio. Two Vols. 335. 
Household, Cassell's Book of the. Illustrated. Complete in Fotir Vols. 5s. each; 
or Four Vols. in Two, half-morocco, 35s. 

Hygiene and Public Health By B. Arthur Whitri.eggb, M.D. Illustrated 

New find Revised Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Impregnable City, The. By Max Pemberton. 6s. 

India, Cassell's History ol By James Grant. With 400 Illustrations. Two 
Vols.. gs. each, or One Vol., 15s. 

In-door Amusements, Card Games, and Fireside Fun, Cassell’s Book oL 

With numerous Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Cloth, s$. 

Iron Pirate, The. By Max Pemberton. Illustrated. 5$. 

Island Nights' Entertainments. By R. L. Stevrn.son. Illustrated, 65. 

Italy from the Fall of Napoleon I. in 1816 to 1890 . By J. W. Probvn. 3s. 6d. 
Kennel Guide, FracticaL I 3 y Dr. Gordon,Stables. Illustrated. Cheap Edition, is. 
Khiva, A Ride to. Travels and Adventures in Central Asia. By CjI. Fred 
Buknady. New Edition, With Portrait and Seven Illustrations, 3s. dd. 

King George, In the Days of.. By Col. Percy GROvrc.s. Illustr.Jted. is. 6d. 
Bing's Hussar, A. Memoirs of 1 Troop Sergeant-Major of the 14111 (King’s) 
Hussars. Edited by Herbert Compton. 6s. 

Ladles' Physician, The. By a London Physician. Cheap Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, 3s. 6d. 

Ladjr'B Dressing Room, The. Translated from the French by Lady Colin 
Camphell. 3s. 6d. 

Lady Biddy Fane, The Admirable. By Frank Barrett. Neu) Edition. 

With 12 Fu!l-v>age Illu>trations. 6s. 

Lake Dwellings Of Europe. By Robert Munro, M.D., M.A. Cloth, 3cs. 6(i. 
Letters, The l^hway of ; and its Echoes of Famous Footstepa By Thom 

Arckbr. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

Letts’s Diaries and other Time-saving Publications are now publi.shed exclu- 
sively by Cassull & Company. (A List sent oost rree on application . ) 

'Usheth. A Novel. By Leslie Keith. Cheap Edition. One V^ol. 6s. 

List, ye Landsmen ! A Romance of Incident. Bv W. Clark Russell. 6s. 
UtUe Minister, The. By J. M. Barrie, illustrated F.dirion, 6s. 

Uttle Squire, The. A Story of Three. By xVfrs. Henry oe i.a Pasture. 3s. 6d. 
Loheng^a, ,Three Years with, and Bxperiences in South Africa. ByJ. . 

Cooper-Chaowick. . Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Locomotive Engine, The Biography of a. By Henry Frith. 3& 6d. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus, F.C., G.C.R, The Diplomatic Reminiscences of. First 

Series. With Portrait. Two Vols. 325. Second Series. Two Vols. 32s. 

London, Greater. By Edward Walford. Two Vols. With about 400 

Illustrations. 9.S. each. Library Edition, Two Vols. .61 the set. 

London, Old Hew. By Walter Thornbury and F.dw.vrd Walford. 

Six Vols., with about 1,200 Illustrations. CUuh, 9s. cacli. l ibrary Edition, £3. 



SekcHms fivm Ctuall S Comfanj^s Pubiicaiims. 


Hiuldtoook ef Uft kHmxubb By Jambs Edward Pollock, M.Om 
Mid Jambs Chisholm. NtmrSkd Rtviud EdiUm, 7s. 6d. 

Il•dl0l]l^ i l MIH A lt finr Btndsntl Ol lA ListfortoarM poit fret on afplieoHon^S 
MOdim Enrq^ A mstorj ot By C A. FVpfb, M.A. Cheap Edition imtfne 
Voluwut zot. 6d.; Library Edition, /Uuotmted, 3 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 

Ilnsl& Blnsttatsd mitory of. ^ Emil Naumann. Edited by tbe Re?. 

Sir F. A. Gorb OuSBLBY, Bart Illustrated. Two Vols. sxs.Od. i 
Vatlonal XHnruy, OmMU’s. Consisting of 314 Volumes. PAper covers, 3d. ; 

doth, 6d. (A Comptete List of the Volumeo post froo on t^Ucation.) 

Vataral Hilltop, OasMll'B (kmciBO. E. Prrceval Wright, M.A., M.D., 
F.L.S. Wiu several Hundred lJustrations. 7s. 6d. : also k«>t half-lwund. 

Matiinl Hlstoiy, OufeU'S Ktir. Edited bp P. Martin Duncan, M.B.. F.R.a. 

F.G.S. Complete in Six Vols. With about e.ooo Illustrations. Cloth, 9s. each. 
NatHTo’B Wonder Worken. By Kate R. Lovell. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
MolBon, Tbe Ufe d By Robert Southey. Illustrated with Eight Plates. 3& 6d. 
Now Btaland, Plotiirooqiia With Preface by Sir W. E Perceval. K.CM.G. 
Illustrated. 6s. 

Nnnlng for the Home and for the Hospital, A Haadbodk ot By Catherine 
J. Wood. Cheap Edition, ts. 6d. ; cloth, as. 

Nnrsmg of BiOk Ohlidron, A Handbook for the. By Catherine J. Wood. 2s, 6d. 
Old Dorset Chapters in the Histo^ of theCounty. By H.J.Moule,M.A. xos. 6d. 
Old Maids and Yonng. By E, D*£sterre Keeling. 6s. 

Old Boy's Tams, An. By Harold Avery. With 8 Plates. 3s. 6d. 

Oor Own Gonntry. Six Vols. With 1,200 illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
Fainting, The English SOhool o£ By Ernest Chesneau. Cheap Edition^ 3s. 6d. 
Fails, Old and Mew. Profusely Illustrated. Complete in Two Volumes. 
9s. each, or eilt edges, los. 6d. each. 

Peoples of the woild. The By Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S. Complete in Six 
Vols. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. each. 

FhotographylorAmateurB. By T. C. Hepworth. Illustrated. la ; doth, is. 6d. 
Fhrase and Fable, Dr. Brewer's Dictionary o£ Giving the Derivation, Soume, 
or Origin of Common Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a Tale to Tell. 
Entirely New and Eotnsod Edition, tos. 6d. 

Physiology for Students, Elementary. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D.. 

M.R.C..S. With Two Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. New Edition. 5s. 
Flotnresqae America. Complete in Four Vols., with 48 Exquisite Steel Plates, 
and about 800 Original Wood Engravings. £,% as. each. P^nlar Edition, Voh. 
1. and II^ price z8s. each. 

Fletnresqae Oanada. Withabout6ooOriginal Illustrations. Two Vols. 6s. the set. 

Ftotoresque Surop;|a Complete in Five Vols. Each containing 13 Exquisite Steel 
Plate*, from Original Drawings, and nearly aoo Original Illustrations. ; half- 
morocco, Ey. zos. ; morocco gilt, jfsazos. Popular Edition. In Five Vols. i8s. eacE 
Picturesque Mediterranean, The. With a Series of Magnificent illustrations 
from Original Designs by leading Artists of the day. Two Vols. Cloth, j^aas. each. 

Pigeon Keeper, The PTaotloaL By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. 3s, 6d. 
Pigeons, Fulton’s Book of. Edited by Lewis Wright. Revised, Enlarged 

and Supplemented by the Rev. W. F. Lumley. With 50 Full-page Illustrations. 
Popular Edition, In One Vol., xos. 6d. 

Planet, The Story of Our. By the Rev. Prof. Bonney, F.R.S.. &c. With 
Coloured Plates and Maps and about 100 Illustrations. 318. 6d. 

Pocket Library, Cassell'a Cloth, is. 4d. each. 

POlirtechnic Series, The. Practical Illustrated Manuals. (A! List will be 
sent on explication. I 

Pomona's Travels. By h rank R. Stockton. Illustrated. 5s. 

Portrait OaUcry, Oassell's Universal Containing 240 Portraits of Celebrated 
Men and Women of the Day. With brief -Memoirs and ykcstmiVe Autographs. 
Cloth. 6s. 

Portrait Oollety, The Cabinet Complete in Five Series, each containing 36 
Cabinet Photonaphs ot Eminent Men and Women of the day. 15s. each. 

Poultry Keeper, The Practical By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
POIIltl^, The Bo<St ot By Lewis Wright. Popular Edition, Illustrated^ xos.6d. 
Poultry, Thb Dluitrated Book o£ By Lewis Wright. With Fifty Exquisite 

Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood Engravinga Reoisod Edition, Cloth, gut 
edges, price on applieoUten ; half-nkoro^, 4 a ss. 



SetecHms frcm Casaii A C^mpann^s Publications, 


**Pvii<di/' TI10 Biloiy ^ Bjr H. Spib^ann. With at)out 120 llhistn- 
tions, Portraits, and Pacnmilat. Cloth, x6s. ; Large Pater Editim^ £9 ss. net. 
Frlnoeii^A. By Major Axthub GxiFriTH& 6s. 

QfB WorkB, Uniflonii Sdltion ol 


Dead Xaa*B Book. 
^^Bplei^d Bpnr. 
ThBBme PatrlUona. 


into Aatoniahlng Hlatory of Troy Town. 

* X Saw Three Bhlpi.** ud other Wbter*s Telea 


"I Saw Three Bhipi,**i 
BToughte and Croeeee. 


The Deleetable Dodhj. Stories. Studies, end Sketches. 


Queen Bummer ; or, Tbe Tonmej of the end the Bobu Penned and 

Portrayed by Waltbk Cbanb. With 40 pages in Colours. 6s. 

Queen, Tlie People's Zdfe of their. By Rev. E. J. Hakdy, M. A. is, 

^een Victoria, The Lift and Times o£ By Robert Wilson. Complete in 

a Vols. With numerous Illustrations, gs, each. 

Qaeen*B Bcaxlet, The. By G. Manvillb Fenn. Illustrated. 5s. 
Babbit-Keeper, The PraotioaL By Cuniculus. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Ballway O^des, Official niustratad. With Illustrations on nearly every page. 
Maps, &C. Paper covers, is.; cloth, as. 


London and North Western Ballway. Qreat Uastern Bailwey. 

Qreat Western Bailway. London and Bout t Western Bniiwoy. 

MldTand Bailway. London, Briffhton and South Coast Bail way. 

Cteeat Northern Ballway. South Baatern Bail way . 


Ballway Gnldaa, Official ninatrated. Abridged and Popular Editions. Paper 

covers, 3d. each. 

Oxeat Eoetem Ballway. I London and South Weatem Railway. 

London and North Weatem BaUwiqr* I Xiondon. Brighton ana South C.a>tBailway. 

Ballway library, CasssU’a Crown Svo, boards, as. each. 


Keteerott, Shoemaker. By Katharine P. Jack Glordon,>Bnight Errant. By W. C. 

Woods. Hudson (Barclay North). 

David Todd. By David Machire. The Diamond Button : Whose Was Itf 

Commodore Junk. By G. ManviUe renn. By W. C. Hudson (Barclay North), 

at Cnthbert'a Tower. By Florence Was* Whole JohnNomonP By C. Henry Beckett. 

den. The Tragedy of Brink watoi. By Miirtlu 

The Man with a Thumb. By W. C. Hud- L. M^y. 

By ByH. Stamd. 

Within Sound of the Weir. By Thomas Section 658 ; or. The Fatal liOttet*. By 

SL E. Hake. Julian Hawthorne. 

Under a Strange Mask. By Frank Barrett A Tragic Mystery, By Julian Hawthoma 

ThoCoombsberrowMystery.ByJ.Colwall. The Great Bank Bobbery. By Julian 

A Queer Baoe. By W. WestalL Hawthorne. 

Ballways, Our. Their Origin, Development, Incident, and Romance. By 

John Pkndlbton. lllu.strated. a Vdls., demy 8vo, sm. 

Bed Terror, Tbe. A Story of the Paris Commune. By Edward K.ing. Illus- 
trated. 3S. 6d. 

Btyers of Qreat Britain : Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. 

The Bojal Biver: The Thames from Source to Sea. Pofiular Edition, iCs. 

Bivera Of the East Coast. With highly-finished Engravings. PopularkdUioH, ita, 

Robinson Grusoa Casselts New Fine-Art Edition, With upwards of zoo 


Original Illustrations, 78. 6d. 

Romance, Tbe World o£ Illustrated. One Vol, cloth, 9s. 

Ronner, Henrietta, Palntur of C^t-Ufe and Cat-Cbaracter. By M. H. 

SriBLMANN, Containing a Series of beautiful Phototype Illustrations, las. 
Royal Academy Pictures, 1896 . With upwards of aoo magnificent reproductions 

of Pictures in the Royal Academy of 1895. 7»*6d. 

Rnsso-TurUsli War, Cassell's J^tory ol With about 500 Illustrations. Two 

Vols., ga. each ; library binding, One Vol., is-^- * t> r- 't-.,* 

George Augustus, The Idle and Adventures of. By Himself. In Two 


Saturday ^Journal. Cassell’a Illustrated throughout. Yearly Vol., 7s. 6d. 
Bcarabaua Ihe Story of an African Beetle. By The* Marquise Clara 

Lanza and James Clarence Harvey. Cheat 

Scienoe for AIL Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, M.A., F.L. 5 ., ac. Eewm 

Edition, With 1,500 Illustrations. Five Vols. gs. each. (SniAntlfie 

Science Series, The Century. Consisting of Biographies 

Men of the present Century. Edited by Sir Henry Roscoe, D.C.L., F.R.S., M.P. 


Men of the present Century. Edited by Sir Henry Roscoe, u.l. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. _ aw 

JustuB Vem Liebig; mm Life, and Work. 

The KereoiielB oaU Modem Aoteononv* Awm iLCLeRWL 

niiMiiiiMi Lyaiii Hia IiUe and Work. Oy Professoc T.C. Bonney, F.K.ii. 



SibUkns frpm Ctusdl is Compmsj^t Publu&Hmu, 


8eotla.iid, PtotnmqiM and MditioBit k FUgitnita ^tli Staff and 
Knapsack. By G. £. Eyre-Toco. 6 s. 

Saa, Tlia stoxy of tke. An Entirely New and Original Woilc. Edited ‘by£. 

Illustrated. Vol. I. ^ ^ 

Soa-WolTOB, Tna. By Max Pemberton. Illustrated. 6s. 

Sbadow of a Bong, Tbo. A Novel. By Cecil Harley. 5s. 

SkaftoBbiiTy, Tke SoYontli Bari of, X.O., Tbe Life and Work ol % Edwin 

Hoddbr. Illustrated. Cheap Edition^ 3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare, GaaseU’s Quarto Edition. Hklited by Charles and Mary Cowdek 

Clarkb, and containing about 600 Illustrations by H. C Sbloi 7 .s. Complete in 
Three Vols., cloth gilt, ;C3 Sf. — ^Also published in Three separate Vols., in cloth, 
viz. The Comsdibs, azs. ; The Historical Plays, tBs. 6d. ; Th- Tmai:ki)ih.s. ass. 
Shakespeare, The England ol. New Edition. By £. Goadby. With Fuilr 

page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 324 pas^s, as. 6d. 

Shakespeare, The Plays of Edited By Prof. Henry Morley. Complete in 

Thirteen Vols. Cloth, in box, ais. ; half-morocco, cloth sides, 42s. 

Shakspere, The International. Edition de luxe. 

King Henry VI'II. By Sir Jambs Linton, P.R. I. {JPrice on application^ 

Othello. Illustrated by Frank Dicksbe, R.A. >£3 los. 

King Henry IV. Illustrated by Herr Eduard GrOtznbr. ^£3 zos. 

As You Like It. Illustrated by the late Mons. Emile Bayard. ;£3 xos. 
Shakspere, The Leopold. With 400 Illustrations, and an Introduction by F. J. 

Furnivall. Cheap Edition^ 3s. 6 d. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. ; roxburgh, 7s, 6d. 
Shakspere, The Royal With Exquisite St^ Plates and Wood Engravings. 

I'hree Vols. ijs. each. 

Sketches, The Art of Making and Using. From the French of G. Fraipont. 

Bv Clara Brll. With Fifty Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

Smuggling Days and Smuggling Ways ; or, The Story of a Lost Art-. By 

Commander the Hon Henry N. Shore, R.N. IUu.stralcd. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Social England. A Record of the Progress of the People. By various writers. 

Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Vols. I., II., and HI., 15s. each. Vol. IV , 17s. 
Social Welfare, Subjects of. By Lord Playfair, K.C.B., &c. 7s. 6 ( 1 . 
Sorrow, The Highway of. By Hesba Stkbtton and a well-known Russian 

exile. 6s. 

Sports and Pastimes, Cassell’s Complete Book of. Cheap Ediiion^ 3s. od. 
Squire, The. By Mrs. Parr. Cheap Edition in one Vol., 6s. 

Standlshs of High Acre, The. A Novel. By Gilbert Sheldon. Two Vols. 21s. 
Star-Land. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, LL.D., &c. illustrated. 6s. 

Statesmen, Past and Future. 6s. 

Story of Francis dudde, The. A Novel By Stanley J. Weyman. 6s. 
Sun, The Story of the. By Sir Robert Stawell Ba ll, LL.b. , F. R.S. , F. R. A. S. 

With Eight Coloured Plates and other illustrations. 2 is. 

Sunshine Series, Cassell’s. In Vols. is. each, A List post free on application. 
Sybil Knox; or, Home Again. A Stoiy of To-rlcay. By H E. Hale. 6s. 
Taxation, Municipal, at Home and Abroad. By J. J. O’Meara. 7s. 6d. 
Thackeray In America, With. By Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. Illustrated, xos. 6d. 
Thames, The TldaL By Grant Allen. With India Proof Impressions of 20 
Magnificent Full-page PlnHogravure Plates, and many oUier Illustrations, after 
oiiginal drawings by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. Half-mo'otxo, gilt, gilt edges, L 5 *5**. 6d. 
The “Belle Sauvage* Library. Cloth, 2s. each. A Complete List of the 
Volumes post free on application. 

The Short Story Library. 5s. each. List of Vols. on application. 

Things I have Seen and People I have Known. By G. A. Sala. With Portrait 

and Autograph, a Vols. 21s. 

Thorough Good Cook, The. By George Augustus Sala. 21s. 

Tmy Luttrell. By E. W. Hornung. c;ioth. Popular Edition. 6s. 

To Punish the Czar; A Story of the Crimea. By Horace Hutchinson. 

Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

“Treasure Island” Series, The. Cheap Illustrated Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Tr aHure Island. By Koubrt Louis Stevenson. 

Tile Master of Ballantrae. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Black. Arrow: A Tale of the Two B-oaen. By kOHhKT Louis Stbvenson. 
King Solomon’s Mines. By H. Rider Hag(;ard. 

Treatment, The Year-Book of, for 1896 . A Critical Review for Practitioners of 
Medicine and Surgery. Twelfth Year of Issue, ts. 6d. 

Trees, FamlHar. By Prof. G. S. Boulger, F.L.S., F.G.S. Two Series. With 
.Forty Full-p^e Coloured Plates by W. H. j. Boot. las. 6d. eacE 
Tuxter’s LitUe Maid. By G. B. Burgin. 6s. 



SeiedWHs ftvm CusuU S Company's PublUations, 


**irnloode*': inie Untyoml Megviiphio ^irase Book. Pocket or Desk 

Edition, as. 6d. each. 

Onj^d states, Oassell’s History of the. By Edmund Ollier. With 600 Illus- 
trations. Three Vols. gs. each. 

Uhlyersal History, GasseU's JUustrated. With nearly One Thousand 
Illustrations. Vol. I. Early and Greek History.—Vol. II. The Roman Period.— 
Vol. III.' The Middle Ages.— Vol. IV. Modem History, gs. each. 

Vicar of Wakefield and other Works, by Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated. 

38. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, ss. 

Wandering Heath. Short Stories. By Q. 6a 

War and Peace, Memories and Studies oil By Archibald Forbes. i6s. 
Water-Colour tainting, A Course o£ With Twenty-four Coloured Plates by 
R. P. Lbitch, and full Instructions to the Pupil. 5s. 

Westminster Abbey, Annals of. By £. T. Bradley (Mrs. A. Murray Smith). 

Illustrated. With a Preface by Dean Hkadlby. 63s. 

White Shield, The. By Bertram Mitpord. 6s. 

Wild Birds, Familiar. By W. Swaysland. Four Series. With 40 Coloured 
Plates in each. (In sets only, price on application.) 

Wild Flowers, FamlJlar. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S. A. Five Series. With 

40 Coloured Plates in each. (In sets only, price on application.) 

Wild Flowers Collecting Book, in Six Pans, 4d. each. 

wild tlowors Drawing and 'Painting Book. In Six Parts. 46. each. 

Windsor Castle, The Ctoyemor’s Guide to. Bv the Most Noble the Marquis 

ufLornk, K.T. Profusely Illustrated. Limp cloth, is. Cloth boards, gilt edges, as. 

Wit and Humour, Cassell's New World o£ With New Pictures ilnd New 

Text. 6s. 

With Cla]nnore and Bayonet. By Col. Percy Groves. With 8 Plates. 55. 
Wood, The Life of the Rev. J. Q. By his Son, the Rev. T'hrudore Wood. 

With Portrait. Extra crown 8vo, cloth. Cheap EdWon, 3s. 6d. 

Work. The Illustrated Journal tor Mechanics. New and Enlarged Series, 
Vols. VIII. and IX. 4s. cmH. 

^ Work” Handbooks. A Series of Practical Manuals prepared under the Direc- 

tion of Paul N. Hashick, Editor of IVorh. Illustrated. Cloth, is. each. 

World Beneath the Waters, A. By Rev. Gerard Bancks. 3s. 6d. 

World of Wit and Humour, The. With 400 Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

World of Wonders, The. With 400 Illustrations. I'wo Vols. 7s. each. 
Wrecker, The. By R. L. Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. Illusirrited. 6s. 
Tnle Tide. Cassell's Chri.stmas Annual, is. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGA/JNES. 


TflC for Sunday and General Itruithuj. Monthly, 6d. 

CasseWs Family Magazine. Monthly, 6 ( 1 . 

Little Folks ” Magazine, Monthly, 6d. 

The Magazine of Art, With Three Plates. Monthly, is. 4(1. 
CasselVs Saturday Journal, Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 
Chams. The Illustrated Paper for Boys, Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 
Work. Illustrated Journal for Mechanics. Weeklv, id.; Monthly, 6d. 
Cottage Gardening, Illustrated. Weekly, Jd. ; Monthly, 3d. 


Full particulars of CASSELL & COMPANY’S Monthly 
will be found in Cassell & Company's COMPLEIE C 


Serial Publications 

ATALOGUE. 


Catalogues of Cassell & Company’s Publications, which may be had afaU 
Booksellers’, or will be sent post free on application to the Publishers 
Cas.sell’s Complete Catalcxiue, containing particulars of upwards o* One 
Thousand Volumes. j i- 

Cassell’s Classified Catalogue, m which their Works are .arranged according 

Xa Threepence to Fifty Guineeu, ^ 

Cassell’s Educational Cataixigue. containing particulars of Cassell ft 
(Company’s Educational Works and Students Manuals. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited. LudgaU Hill, London. 








SHtcticm from Casstll 4t Compands JMiuaiions, 


**G!raHll In tbt Bode or, the Historical Accuracy of the Bible confirmed by 
reference to the Assyrian era Bgypdiin Scu^ures in the British Museum and els^ 
where. By the Rev. SamuklKimms, F.K.A.S., &c. &c. Illustrated, xas. 6d. 

**Bpart COiordi.’* A Series of Worics by Eminent Divines. Bound in cloth, red 
edges, xs. each. 

My Pather. Bythe Rtgbt Rev. Ashton Oxendea, | ]& Soul. By the Rev. P. B. Power. M.A. 

__ late Bishop of Mont^ I^^Qrowtn in Divine liife. By the Ren 


late Bishm of MontresL 

Mj Uble. By the Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter. 
Bishop of Ripon. 

My Work for GK>d. By the Right Rev. Bishop 
CotteriU. 

My Ohjeot in Idle. By (he Very Rev. Dean 
Farrar, D.D. 

Hr^pirattona. BythaKev.aMatheMiii.D.D. 
» Bmotlonal Lift. By Preb. Chadwick. D.D. 
^ Boc^. By the Rev. Aof. W. C. Blslkie, D.a 


My Soul. By the Rev. P. B. Power. M.A. 

1^ Qrowtn in Divine Lift. By the Ren 
Prebendary Reynolda, M.A. 

My Horeaftor. By Ute Very Rev. Dean Bicker* 

My WaJk with Q-od. By the Very Rev. Dean 

My Dlvino Idft. By the Vesy 

j Rev. Dean Boyle. 

My Bouroes of Strength. By the Rev. E. B. 
Jenkins. M.A. 


My Body. By the Rev. Prof. W.C. Blslkie. D.a I Jenkins. M.A. 

BUpB tb BBIle£ A ^ries of Helpftd Manuals on the Religious Difficulties of the 

n.... I T» nn_ £« s ‘Vs ^ mwr . m 


Day. Edited by the Rev. Tbignmouth Shorb, M.A, Canon of Worcester, and 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Cloth, xs. each. 


MOA^. ^ am BOT.BrowldowK.lt. xhb Atohbmwit. By WUUwi OOWMC 
BBAVSS wABOT.Ottonahoro,ltA. ltt«OT,D.D..I.M. ArohblrtiopofTorB. 

BUy load and tbe Bltda, Tlie. A Book of Scripture lUustrations eathetod 
in Palestine. By the Rev. Cunningham Gbikib, D.D., LL.D. (Edin.). With Mapb 
Two Voln a4s. tliustraied Edition. One Vol. ais. 

Xlfh Of CbrlBtb The. By the Very Rev. Itean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S.,ChapIaiii< 
an-Ordinary to the Queen. 

Popular Edition, Revised and Enlarged, extra crown Svo, cloth gilt, vs. 6d. 

Chsap Illustrated Edition. Large 410, cloth, ys. 6d. Cloth, full gilt, gilt 
edges, zos. 6d. 

Library Edition. Two Vols. ClcRh, 34$. ; morocco, 4as. 

Mhnlage Ring, The. By William Landels, D.D. Bound in white 

leatherette. New and Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Hoses and Geology: or, the Harmoxiy of the Bible with Science. By 
the Rev. Samuel Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. Demy Svo. New Edition^ 
xoa. 6<L 

My Comfort in Sorrow. By Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., &c. is. 

Hy Last Will and Teetament. By Hyacinthe Loyson (P^re Hyacinths). 

Translated by Fabian Wars. xs. ; cloth, xs. 6d. 

Now Light on the Bible and the Holy Land. By Basil T. A. Evetts, M.A. 

Illustrated. Cloth, axs. 

Old and New Teatamenta, Plain IntrodacUona to the Books of tha Con- 


taining Contributions by many Eminent Divines. In HVo Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

Plain Introductions to the Books of the Old Testament. 336 page.s. Edited by 
the Right Kev. C. J. Elltcott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 35. 6d. 

Plain Introductions to the Books of the New Testament. 304 pages. Edited by 

the Right Rev. C. J. ElliCott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 3s. 6d. 
Proteatantlam, The Hiatoiy o£ By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D. Containing 
upwards of 600 Orimnal Illustrations. Three Vols., 27s. 

(• Quiver'* Yearly Volume, Tha With about 600 Original Illustrations and 


Coloured Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. Also Monthlj', 6d. 

Bt. George for England; and other Sermons preached to Children. FifA 
Edition. By the Rev. T. Tbignmouth Shore, M.A., Canon of Worcester, 5s. 

Bt Paul, The Life and Work of. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S1 
Library Edition. Two Vols., cloth. 34s. ; calf, 42s. 

Illustrated Edition, One Vol., xs. ; morocco, {ft as. 

Popular Edition. One VoL, 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 78. 6d.t 
Persian mwocco, xos. 6d. ; tree-call xss. 

BearCblnga in the BUenoa By Rev. George Matheson, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

Bhall We Know One Another in Heaven 7 By the Rt. Rev. J. c. Rylb, D.D., 
Bishop of liverpool. New and Enlarged Editton. Paper covers, 6d. 

Shortened CBiuroh Brnrloea and Hynuu, suitable for use at Children’s Servicea 
Compiled by the Rev. T. Tbignmouth Shorb, M.A., Canon of Worcester. 
Enlatgid Edition, is. 

Blgna Ohiiati : Evidences of Christianity set forth in the Person and Work of 
Christ. By the Rev. James Aitchisoh. «• 6d. « . „ . ^ 

''Bunday:** Ite Orlg^ History, and Present Obligation. By the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Hbssby, D.C.L. Fijth Edition, 78. 6d. 

Twilight, ol Liie, The: Words of Counsel and Comlort for the Aged. Bf 

John Ellbrton, M.A. is. 6d. 


Sihetims from Coisseli is Company s J^fditcafions. 


(Kiinatttonal tSKofkl anb ^atmahi. 

Agrlealtanl TiXt-Booki, CasBeU's. (The ** Downton " Series.) ^\lv 1 !lastra#d. 
Edited by John Wrigutson, Professor of Agriculture. fioUs and lUauxaB. By 
J. M. H. Munro, D.Sc. (Loodon), F.I.C., F.C.S. 2S.6d. Farm Orops. By Pro* 
fessor Wrightson. as. 6d. Live BtOdk. By Professor Wrightson. as.,^. 
Alphabet, CaBB^’B Pictorial Mounted on Linen, with rollers. 3s. 6d. 
Arithmetic Howard’s Art of Reckoziliig. By C. F. Howard. Paper, la ; 

cloth, as. Entargied Editiou, 5s. 

ArlthmetloB, The ’^Belle Sauvage.” By George Ricks, a Sc. Lond. With 

1 est Cards. (Ltst mi application^ 

Atlas, Cassell’s Popular. Containing 24 Coloured Maps. as. 6d. 
Book-Keeping. By Theodore Jones. For Schools, as.; or cloth, 3s. For 
THK Million, as. ; or cloth, 3s. Books for Jones's System, Ruled Sets of, as. 
British Empire Map ot the World. New Map for Schools and Institutes. By 
G. R. Pakkin and J. G. Baktholomxw, F.K.G.S. Mounted on cloth, varnished, 
and with Rollers or Folded. 35s. 

Chemistry, The Public School By J. H. Anderson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Cookery for Schools. By Lizzie Heritage. 6d. 

DUlce Domum. Rhymes and Songs for Children. Edited by John Farmer, 
Editor of ‘‘ Gau<ieamu.s," &c. Old Notation and Words, 5s. N.B.— The Words of 

the Sungs in “Duke Domum" (with the Airs both in Tonic Sol-Fa and Old Notation) 
can be had in Two Parts, 6d. each. 

English literature, A First Sketch from the Earliest Period to the Present 

Time. Bv Prof. Henry Morlky. 7s. 6d. 

BucUd, Cassell’a Edited by Prof. Wat>lac£, M.A. is. 

Bkclld, The First Four Books ol Neiv Edition. In paper, 6d. ; cloth, gd. 
ITench, Cassell’s Lessons In. New and Revised Edition. Parts I. and 11 ., each, 
as. 6d. : complete, 4s. 6d. Key, zs. 6d. , 

French-English and BngUsh-French Dictionary* Entirely New and Enlarged 

Edition, 1,150 pages, 8vo, cloth, 3.S. 6d. ; superior binding, 5s. 

Ftench Reader. Cassell’s Public School By Guillaume S. Conrad, as. 6d. 
Galhralth and Haughton’s Scientific Manuals. 

Plane Trigonometry, ss. 6d. Euclid. Hooks I., II., 111. as. 6d. Books 1V„ V., VI. n. Sd. 
Matheznatioal Tables. 3s. 6d. Mechanica. 3a 6d. Natural PliilOHOphy. 39> 6d. Optloa. 
9S. Od. Hydroatatios. 3.S. 6d. Steam Enj^nn. 3s. 6d. Algebra. Part f. cloth, as. od. Com- 
plete, 7s. Tides and Tidal Currents, with Tidal Cards, 3s. 

Qaudeamus. Songs for Colleges and Schools. Edited by John Farmer. 53, 

Words only, paper, 6d. ; cloth, 9d. 

Geometrical Drawing for Army Gandldatea By H. T. Lillet, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Geometry, First Elements of Experimental. By Paul Bert. Illustrated. zs.6d. 
Geometry, Practical Solid. By Major Ross, R.E. 2s. 

German Dictionary, Cassell’s New. German- English, English- German. CAeap 

Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. : .superior binding, 5s. 

German Reading, First Lessons In. ByA. JAgst. Illustrated, is. 

Hand and Eye Training. By George Rick.s, B.Sc., and Joseph Vaughan. 
lllu.strated. Vol. 1 . Designing with Coloured Papers. Vol. 11 . Cardboard Work, 
as. each. Vol. III. Colour Work and Design, 3s. 
wq-nd and Eye Training. By G. Ricks, B.8c. Two Vols., with 16 Coloured 
Plates in each Vol. Crown 4to, 6s. each. 

“Hand and Eye Training” Cards for Class Work. Five sets in case. is. each. 
Historical Cartoons, Cassell’s Coloured. Size 45 in. x 35 in. 2s. each. Mounted 
on canvas and vami.shed, with rollers, 5s. each. 1 Descriptive pamphlet, 16 pp., zd.) 

Italian Lessons, with Exercises, Gasseirs. In One Vol. 3s. 6d. 

Latin Dictionary, Cassell’s New. (Latin-English and English-I^tin.) Revised 
by J. R. V. March ANT, M.A., and J. F. Charles, B,A. 3s. 6d. ; superior 
binding, ss. 

Primer, The New. By Prof. L P. Postoate. 2s. 6d. 

Latin Primer, The First By Prof. Postgate. is. 

Latin Prose for Lower Forma By M. A. Bayfield, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Laws ot Every-Day Life. For the Use of Schools. By H. O. Arnoli^Forsticr, 

M.P. zs. 6d. special Edition on green paper for those with weak eyesight, za 6 < 1 . 




SiUttims from Casseii 4 s Company's BuhUcatiom, 


LessoiiB ta Om Lawt ; or, Talks at Bioadacro Farm. By H. F. Lester, B, A. 
Pan l. : Thb Ms^sRs amd Casribrs-Oui^p thb Law. Fart II. : Law Courts 
AND Local Rule, Ac. li 6d. each. 

mUi F<fl|Mi* Hlatory of Bngland. By Isa Craig-Knox. Illustrated, xs. 6(L 
making of tko Homs, Tho. By Mrs. Samuel A. BARNK'rr. is. 6d. 

VarlborOUgh Books: — ArlttuneUo Bvamplee. », Vre&oli Exeroleea. yi.6A. Frenoh 
Graiunar. «. 6 d. aemuui Grammar. 3 $. 6 d. 

MSehaalos for Young BegUmers, A First Book ot By the Rev. J. G. Easton, 
, M.A 48. 6d. 

meolianlcB and Maotilno Design, Numerical Examples in Practical By 
R. G. Blaine, M.E. Ntw EaitiM, Rtvuedand Bniargtd. With 79 lUusi rations. 
Cloth, as. 6d. 

Natural Histoxy Coloured WaU Skeets, CasseU's New. Consisting of 17 

subjects. Sixe, 39 by 31 in. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 3s. each 

Oltfect Lessons Drom Nature. By Prof. L. C. Miall, F.L.S.. F.Q.S. Fully 
Illustrated. New atui Enlarged Edition. Two Vois. xs. 6d. each. 

Physiology lor Schools. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S.. &c. 

illustrated, is. gd. Three Farts, paper covers, sd. each ; or cloth limp, 6d. each. 
Poetry Readers, CasseU's New. Illustrated. 12 Books, id. each. Cloth, is. 6d. 

Popular Educator, CasseU’s New. With Revised Text, New Maps, New Coloured 
Plates, New Type, &c. Complete in Eight Vols., 5s. each ; or Eight Vols. in 
Four, half>morocco, sos. 

Readers, CasseU’s “BeUe Sauvage.” An Entirely New Scries. Fully Illus- 
trated. Strongly bound in cloth. (List on apNicnthn.') 

Reader, The Citizen. By H. O. Arnold-Forster. M.P. Cloth, is. 6d. ; also a 
Scottish Edition, cloth, is. 6d. 


Reader, The Temperance. By Rev. J. Dennis Hiro. xs. 6d. 

Readers, CasseU’s Higher Class. ” {List on application . ) 

Readers, CasseU’s Readahla Illustrated. {List on application.) 

Readers for Infant Schools, Coloured. Three Books. 4d. each. 

Readers, Geographical, CasseU’s New. With Numerous Illustrations in each 

' Book. [List on application.) 

Readers, The Modem Geographical. Ilhistrated throughout. {Liston application.) 
Readers, The Modern School Illustrated. {List on application.) 

Reading and SpeUing Book, CasseU’s lUustrated. is. 

Round the Empire. By G. R. Parkin. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Rosebery, K.G. Fully Illustrated, is. 6d. 

Science AppUed to Work. By J. A. Buwek. Illustrated, is. 

Science of Eyery-Day Life. By J. A. Bower. Illustrated, is. 

Sculpture, A Primer of. By £. Roscoe Mullins. Illustrated 2s. 6d. 

Shade ftom Models, Common Objects, and Casts of Ornament, How to. By 

W. E. Si'AKKB'!. With as Plates by the Author. 3s. 

Shakspere’s Flays for School Usa Illustrated. 9 Books. 6d. each. 

SpeUing, A Complete Manual ot By J. D. Mokei.l, LL.D. zs. 

Tochnlcal Educator, CasseU’s New. An entirely New Cyclopcedia of Technical 
Education, with Coloured Plates and Engravings. Complete in Six Vols., 5s. each. 


Technical Manuals, CasseU’a Illustrated throughout 16 Vols., from 2s. to 4s. 6d. 
(List free on appticaiion.) 

Technology, oI Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S.. and Richard 

WoKMgLL, D.Sc., M.A. Illustrated throughout (List on application.) 

Things New and Old or, Stories from English History. By H. O. Aicmjlo- 

Forstbr, M.P. Fully Illustrated. Strongly bound in Cloth. Stondarts I and 11 ., 
gd. each ; Standard 111 , is. ; Standard IV., is. 3d. ; Standards V., VI., and VII., 
IS. 6d. each. 

World of Ours, Thla Byll.O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Fully Illustrated. 3a 6d. 




Selections from CasuU Comfonfs Publications, 


IKooks ^ontt0 $«p]ik 

Folk!” Balf-TaaHy ToIiiiim. Containinff aqa pam of Letterprasi. «itli 

Pictures on nearly every page, together with Six FnlTpage Plates printed in Coloiiii. 
Coloured boards, 3s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

Bo-Peap. A Book for the Little Ones. With Original Stories ejtd Verses. 
Illustrated with beautiittl Pictures on nearly every page, and Coloured Frontispieoe. 
Yearly Vol. Elegant picture boards, as. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Beneatli the Banner, Being Narratives oi Noble Lives and Brave Deeds, • By 
F. J. Cross. Illustrated. Limp cloth, z& ; cloth boards, gilt edges, as. 

Ck>Od Morning 1 Ck)Od Nlglit 1 Morning and Evening Readings for Children, bjr 
the Author of “ Beneath the Banner." Fully Illustrated. Limp cloth, is., or clotn 
boards, gilt edges, as. 

Fire Stars In a Little Pool. By Edith Carrington. Illustrated. 6a 
Beyond the Blue Mountaina By L. T. Meade. Illustrated. 5s. 

TheCost ofaMUtaka By Sarah Pitt. Illustrated. Now Edition, aa 6d« 
Ibe Peep of Day. Cassell’s Illustrated Edition, as. 6d. * 

Haggle Steele's Diary. By E. A. Dillwyn. as. 6d. 

A Book of Merry Tales. By Maggie Browne, Sheila, Isabel Wilson, and 
C. L. MxTitAUX. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

A Sunday Story-Book. By Maggie Browne, Sam Browne, and Aunt 

Ethel. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

A Bundle of Talea By Maggie Browne, Sam Browne, & Aunt Ethel. 3a 6d. 
Story Poems for Young and OUL By E. Davenport. 3a 6d. 

Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers. By Maggie Browne. Illustrated. 5a 
Magic at Home. By Prof. Hoffman. Fully Illustrated. A Series of easy 
and startling Conjuring Tricks for Beginners. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Schoolroom and Home Theatricals. By Arthur Waugh. With Illustra- 
tions by H A. J. Milks. Ntw Ettition. ' Paper, ra ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Uttle Mother BunCh. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 
Heroes of Every-Day Lifa By Laura Lane. With about 20 Full-page 

Illustrations. 256 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 


Ships, Sailors, and the Sea. By R. J. Cornewall-Jones. Illustrated 

throughout, and containing a Coloured Plate of Naval Flags. Cheap EditioHy as. 6d. 

Gift Books for Young People. By Popular Authors. With Four Originsl 

Illustrations in each. Cloth gilt, zs. 6d. each. 

By 


Tlie Boy Huntera of Xentuoky, 
Edward S. EUla 
Bed Featbert a Tale of the Amerloan 
Frontier. By Edward S. EUia 
Frlttare: or. " It*s a Long Lane that has 
no Tumiim.” 

Trlzy; or, *^hooe who Live In Glaaa 
Soiuee shouldn't throw Stones.'' 

The Two Hardoastles. 

Seeking a City. 

Bhoda% Beward. 


Jaon Marston's Anchor. 

Frank’s Life<Battle. 

Major Monk's Motto; or, "Look Befbre 
you Leap." 

Tim Thomson's Trial; or, "All is not Gold 
Glitters." 

Ursula's Stumbling-Blook. 

Buth's Life-Work; or,"No Fains, no Gkdns." 
Baas and Bsinbows. 

Unole William’s Cmirge. 

Fr*tty Fink’s Furpose. 


'*001den Mottoes" Series, The. Each Book containing 208 pages, with Four 

full-page Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cioth gilt, as. each. 

‘ " Honour is my Guide." By Jeanie Heriiig 


"Zni Desperandum." By the Rev. F. Laag- 
bridge. M.A. 

" Bear and Forlaear." By Sarah Pitt. 

"Foremost If I Osa." By Helen Atteridge. 

*Gro 8 B and Crown” Series, The. With Four Illustrations in each Book. Crown 

8vo, 256 pages, as. 6d. ea^. 


ur is my i 

(Mrs. Adams-Acton). 

» Aim at a Sure Bnd." By EmOy Searchfield. 

" He Conquers who Endures.’^ By the Author 
of " May Cunningham's Triai,” Ac. 


Heroes of the Indlsn Em]dr^ or. Stories of 
VslourandTlotory. By Ernest Foster. 
Through Trial to Triumph; or, "The 
B<ural Way." By Madeline Bonavia Hunt. 

strong to Snflbr: A BUny of the Jaws. By 
E. wjusa 


By Fire and Sword: A Story of the Hugue- 
nots. Bv Thomas Archer. 

Adam Hep&m’s Vow : A Tale of Eirk and 
Covenant. By Annie S. Swan. 

No. ZIIl. ; or,The Story of the Lost Ves'oL 
A Tale of Early Cbristiu Days. By Emma 
MarsbalL 

Freedom’s Sword: A Story of the Days of 
Wallaoe and Bruoe. By Annie & Swan. 




StUctimu Jrotn Casseii A Cotu^auys JMtca/ms, 


Albaiiui for Ohlldron. Price 3a. 6d. each. 


The ChiMJhat j 


i ^bua. 

Tue Album for Borne. 8 


lUustfAted. 

__ j ffobo oT i Tley. 

Set in bold type, aodiUuttrat^ throughout 

Sing" Series. 

Ifwbili*e Ride. By EUinor Davenport Adaiiit 

Greet-arutdniraaa. By Uaorg&a M. Sjmsa 

Tairy Talea In Other Lauda. By Julia God* 
daid. 

•* Peeps Aldoad** Library. 

Bamblea Round Londozi. By C L. 
Mat^aux. Illustrated. 

Around and About Old Eng-land. By C 
L. Mat^aux. JUustr.'ited. 

Pawn and Clawa. By one of the Authors or 
*' Poems Written for a Child.'* Illustrated. 

Deoialve Zventa in History. By Thomas 
Archer. Witli Original Illustrations. 

The True Robinson Oruaoes. 

Peeps Abroad for PoUta at Homa IQue* 
trated throughout 


By Own Album of Animals. lUuttnead. 
PioCSre Album, of All Sorts. Illustrated. 
CAeap Edition, Illustrated, as. 6d. each. 

^%me^ By*SUSa 


Cheap Editions, Cloth gilt, as, 6d. each. 

Wild Adventures in Wild Places. Br Os. 

Cordon Stablos. R.N. Illustrated. 

Modern Explorers. By Thomas Frost lllBi> 
trated. Jvtw atuf CAta/er BiiitioH. 

Early Explorers. By Thomas Frost 
Home Chat with our Young Polka. lUua* 
trated tluoughout 

Jungle, Peak, and Plain. 

throughout 


fbree-and-Sizpenny Books for Young People. With Original Illustrations. 


Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 

T old Out of BchooL By A. J. Daniels. 

Red Rose and Tiger Lily. By L. T. 
Mrade. 

The Romanoe of Invention. By Jambs 
Burnley. 

t Baehfhl Fifteen. By L. T. Meade. 

The Sling's Command. A Story for Qirls. 
By Maggie Synilugton. 

i A Sweet Girl Graduate. By L. T. Meade. 

Books marked thus f can also be had 


^ The White Honae at Inch Oow. By Sarah 
Pitt 

* Polly. By L. T. Meade, 
t The Palaoe Beautiful. By L. T. Meede. 

** PoUow my Leader.’* 

For Fortune and Glory. 

Ztoet emong White Afideane. 
i A World of Qirle. By L. T. Meade. 

1 extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, 58. each. 


Books by Edward 8. Ellis, lllustiated. Cloth, as. 6d. each. 


The Great Cattle Trail. 

The Path in the Ravine. 
Tne Young Bonchera 
The Hunters of the Ozark. 
The Camp iu the Moun* 
taiuB. 

Ned in the Woods. A Tale 
of Early Days in tho West 


Down the Missieeippi. 

The Laas War Trad. 

Ned on the Elver. A Tale 
of Indian River Warfare. 
Footprlnta in the Forest 
Up the Tapajos. 

Ned in the Block Hoxuie. 
A Story of Pioneer Life is 
Kentucky. , 


The Lost Trail. 

Camp-Fire and ^ 

Lost in the WUds. 

Lost in Samoa. A Tale of 
Adventure in the NavIg»ior 
Islands. 

Tad{ or, "Getting Even* 
with Him. 


Casseirs Picture Story Books. Each containing 60 pages. 6d. each. 


Little Talks. 

Bright Stara 
Nursery Joys. 

Pet’8 Posy. 

Tiny Talea. 

Dlustrated Books fiir 

IHustrated. is. each ; or 
Bright Talcs and Funny 
Pioturea. 

Meiry Little Tales. 

Little Talea for Little 

Little People and Their 
Pets. 

TaIcb Told for Sunday. 
Sunday Stories for Small 
People. 

Stones send Pioturea for 
Sunday. 


Daley's Story Book. 

Dot’s Story Book. 

A Nest of Stories. 

Good Night Stories. 

Ohate for Small Chatterere. 


Auntie’a Stories. 
Birdie’s Story Book. 
Little Chimes. 

A Sheaf of Tales. 
Dewdrop Stories. 


. Little Ones. Containing interesting Stories. All 
cloth gilt, zs. 6<1. 

Bible Pictures for Boys 
and Girls. 

Firelight Stories.^ 
biunlight and Shade. . 

Rub-a-dub Talee. ^ _ 

Pine Feathers and FlnUy 


Sorambles and Mzapee. 
TltUe Tattle Tales. 
Dumb Friends. 

Indoors and.^t. 

Some Form Friends. 


Those Golden Sands. 
Little Mothers and tlielr 
Children. 

Our Pretty Pets. 

Our Sohoolday Hours. 
Creatures Tome. 

Creatureo Wild, 
up and Down the Gardeo. 
AU Sorts oi Adventurea 
Our Sunday Stories. 

Our Holiday Koura. 
Wandering Waya 


Shilling story Books. All Illustrated, and containing Interesting Storiea 

Seventeen Cate. 

Bunty and Boya 
The Heir of Blmoale. , 

The Mystery at Shonoliff 
School. 

Claimed at Last, and Boy’s 
Reward. 

Thorne and Tangles. 


The Cuokoo in the Robin's 
John’s Mistake. _ CNoet. 
Diamonds in the Band. 
Burly Bob. ^ 

The History of Five Little 
Fitohera 

The Giant’s Cradla 
ShJV and DoU. 


M^o Mirror. 

The Cost of Revenga 
Clever Frank. 

m the Redskins. 
E^rryman of BriE 

yMwcwell. 

A Banished Monaroh 




Cassttt A Compands PltUkaUom. 


ligbteenpeiiiiy Stoiyr Booki. All lUustmted throughout, 
ye* Winkle. ^ IBegglee. Be 
end Downi of e Don- 1 . iSaxutin. 

s*n Ufe. • Doeei 

» Wee^yieter lAMiee. I Veitk'e Vether. | jnve." 

iJl^eddM. ^ ^ iByL^eadSee. The Qlrt witk the 

other Btetiee. | g g^gerrlngtone . Oiden^ 

"IdfetlB Folks'* Fainting Books. With Text, and Outline Illustrations for 

Water-Colour Painting. 

The tfew “Little Tolke" Feinting Book. 

Containing nearly 350 Outline Illustrations 
suitable for Colouring, is. 


The “Little Folks’* Proverb Peinttng 
~ ■ Cloth only, ae 


Utoaxy oi Wonders. Illustrated Gift-books for Boys. Cloth, is. 6d. 

Woiideriul Adve.itarea. I Wonders of Animal IneUnot. 

Wonderful Escapee. ^ ^ ^ I Wonderftil Balloon Aeoents. 

Wonders of Bodily Strength end Skill. 

nis “World In Flctures’'Sexlea Illustrated throughout Cheap Edmon^ii, 6d. each. 

A Bamble Round Pranoe. . . The Eastern Wonderland (Japan). 

• All the Bnaslaa. ( Glimpaes of South America. 

(Biata about Germany. I Bound Afrtoa. 

Peeps into Ohiua. I The Land of Tennilea (India). 

The Land of Pyramids (Egypt). I The Isloe of the Pooiflo. 

Oheap Editions of Popular Volumes tor Young People. Illustrated. a& 6d. 

each. , ■ „ ^ 

iB Quest of Gol^ or, Under 1 Bather West. 

"he Whangs Falla. I Three Komee. 

On Board tne ; or, _ 

Martin Leigh’s Loj. I Queen and King. 

Two-Sbming Story Books. All lUustrated. 


Working to Win. 

Perila Afloat and Brigand* 
Ashore. 


Margaret’s Eneniy. 

Btoriea of the Tower. 

Mr.Bjjwke’a Nieoea. 

May Ounningham’n Trial 
The Top of the Ladder: 

Bow to Reach it. 

Little Flotsam. 

Half-Crown Story Books. 

Pen's Perplexities. 

At iue South x-o.e. 

Onssell’s Flotorial Scrap Book. 

cloth back. 3s. 6d. per VoL 
Our Scrap Bomk. 

The Seaside Scrap Book. 

The Little Folks' Socap Book. 


Madge and her Friends. 
The Children of tlie Court. 


Maid Marjory. 
The Four Cate 
pertona. 


of the Tlp- 


Mariou'a Two Homes. 
Littla Folks' Sunday Book. 


Two Fourpenny Blti. 
Poor Nelly. 

Tom Heriot. 

Aunt Tabltha's Wntfu. 

In Mlaohief Again. 
Through Porii to PorLoiia 
Peggy, and other Ttiioi.. 


I 


Pictures of School Life and 
Bo/hoocL. 


In Six ISectional Volumes. Paper boards, 

(The Magpie Borya Book. 

The Lion Scrap Book. 

The lilicphimt Sorap Book. 


Books for the Little Ones. Fully Illustrated. 


Rhymes for the Young Folk. By WiiUam 
AUinghain. Beautifully llUi&trated. 3s. 6d. 

The Sunday Scrap Book. With Several 
Hundred illustrations. Boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 
gilt edges, 5s. 

The History Sorap Book. With nearly 
1,000 Engravings. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Caaeeira Robinson Crusoe. With wo 
Illustrations Cluth, 3s. 6 d. ; gilt edges, 55, 

The Old Fairy Tales. With Original Illus- 
trations. Un,vrds, is. ; Llotli, zs. 60 . 

CaseeH's Swiae Famil,y Roblnaon. llhis- 
iratcd. clot I-., 3s. 6 ( 1 . ; gilt edges, 5s. 


The World’s Workers. A Series of New and Original Volumes by Popular 
Authors. With Portraits printed on a lint as Frontispiece, is each. 

John Casaeli. By C. HoUtcu t-ike. • 

Oharlea Uaddou Spurgeo... By G. Holden 
Pike. 


Dr. Arnold of Rugby. By Rose H. .Selfe. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Sarah Roblnaon, Agues Weston, and Mrs. 
Meredith. 

Thomas A. Edison and Samuel F. B. Morse. 
Mrs. Somerville ana Mary Carpenter. 
General Qoraon. 

Charles Dickens. 

Ploreuce nightingale, Catherine Marsh, 
FPauoea Ridley Havergm, Mrs. Ran- 
yaia (*‘L. N. K."i. 


Dr. Guthrie, Father Mathew, EUhu Bur- 
ritt, Joseph Liveaoy. 

Sir Henry Havelook and Collu Campbell 
Lord Clyde. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

David Livingstone. 

George Muller and Andrew Reed. 

Richard Cobden. 

Benjamin Franklin. 

Handel. 

Turner the Artist. 

George and Robert Stephensna, 

Sir Titus Salt and ueorge Moore. 


Ikeobovt H'orkseun also bt had Ihnetn OHe Vot,, doth, gilt 
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